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The Bells of 
the Season. 


WEET tinkling bells in silvery cadence quake, 
As on the breeze their jangling peals they shake, 
In cozy furs enwrapped the sleighers fly, 
And tell-tales flash from each responsive eye. 


Naught save the bells and echoing laughter rings, 
All else is silent as the brown owl’s wings ; 

The cutters dumb in self-made channels glide, 
And grave the lines of comfort as they slide. 


Frost-spangled rime the wayside copse bedecks, 
With crimson gold the sun the snow-banks flecks; 
The eager steeds the passing miles scarce heed, 
As o’er the scattering tracks they swiftly speed. 


When, in the circling year, comes sport so rare? 
What with the sleigh can summer-time compare ? 

It fills the cup of joy for am’rous swains 

And stirs the life-blood through the health-filled veins. 


Aye, by my troth, that poet was quite wrong 
Who spring, as love time, sang in foolish song! 
For, by the sun, and eke yon moon above, 
Sleighing’s the time that lights the flame of love. 


C. Turner. 
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{* was the day before 

Christmas, and little 
Resi Rosen, who cherished with al- 
most a child’s eagerness the sweet sea- 
son, held in her hand five crisp ten- 
dollar bills. 

“ \ great deal of money, Miss Rosen,” 
had said old Mrs. Stackpole when she 
put them in the girl’s hand. “A great 
deal of money, and I trust you'll be 
careful not to waste it. You Ger- 
mans at Christmas-time like to throw 
away your money on gewgaws and 
jimcracks, which nobody ever thanks 
you for.” 

“But dear Mrs. Stackpole,” said Miss 
Rosen, with a brave glance from her 
brown eyes, “I cannot think that money 
is wasted already when it is spent to 
make people happy.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Making people 
happy is the extravagant fancy of youth, 
the most expensive luxury in the world, 
and | hate it.” 

She said this with a flash of her eye 
which told the Fraulein Resi Rosen, 
whose perceptions were keen, that once 
she had loved it. Nothing more wnlike 
the sentiment of the season could be 
imagined than the countenance of old 
Mrs. Stackpole, as she continued her 
lecture oneconomy. “ It’s taken you four 
months to make this money. Now see 
if you can’t use a little common sense 
and take as long to spend it.” 

Quite true, it had taken Resi Rosen 
four months of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, sewing, mending, darning, sing- 
ing, playing on the piano, keeping her 
temper, making conversation by day and 
being aroused from her sleep by night, 
to earn these dollars; never giving a 
thought to herself, and being always 
bright, cheerful, uncomplaining; al- 
though, truth to tell, there were many 
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days when this irascible old lady was as 
a barbed-wire fence, encompassing the 
soul of as sweet a maiden as ever left 
the vineyards of the Rhine to seek an 
independence in America. 

Being companion to old Mrs. Stack- 
pole was much as if a humming-bird 
had essayed to sip honey from a cactus 
plant. And yet Resi Rosen was not 
discouraged ; she held an abiding faith 
that this poor old lady, who was un- 
happy in spite of her riches and her 
aristocratic birth, had a heart hidden 
away somewhere, and that some day, 
somehow, it would be brought back to 
health and happiness. 

There are few human beings on this 
sad earth to whom it has not, at least 
once in life, been vouchsafed to love. 
Old Mrs. Stackpole’s affections had been 
lavished—squandered, she would bitter- 
ly say to herself—upon the child of her 
first-born. Of its father the less said 
the better. Of its mother it is needless 
to say more than that from affluence she 
had been dragged through the dregs by 
a fascination as inexplicable as it is 
common, and that she died in giving 
birth to her child, ason. Her eyes, be- 
fore they were closed in death, had be- 
held the little innocent for whom she 
had paid the penalty of her love, clasped 
safely in the arms of his grandmamma. 

The first articulate cry of Lawrence 
Stackpole stirred divine vibrations in 
the heart that hungered for love. The 
first beat of his little heart against her 
own filled this proud woman with a love 
which terrified her by its intensity. 

Old Grimes, the gardener, trimming 
the box-walks in the old-fashioned gar- 
den, liked nothing so well as a garrulous 
gossip over old days, with pretty Miss 
Rosen as listener. 

“‘T remember one day in particular,” 
he told her once, “how a telegram 
comes for the Missus, and she starts off 
for Boston with Fanny Patterson, her 
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maid. I suspicions something is up 
when I sees her white face a-driving off 
in her coach, so suddint-like at dead of 
night. Well, she comes back after two 
days, and I sees as how she looks happy, 
like a queen that’s just been crowned ; 
and when she steps from her coach, in 
her long fur cloak, she carries some- 
thing done up in her best red camel’s- 
hair shawl. She holds it tight up to her, 
as if she was afraid someone would take 
it from her, and Mistress Patterson 
a-trailing on. behind with the traveling 
bag anda mighty sour look on her hand- 
some face. I thinks at the time I seed 
her ugly temper showing, ‘Well, my 
lady, your nose is out of joint’; and I 
knew it were when I hears a little cry 
a-coming from the red camel’s-hair 
shawl. That was Master Larry, Miss 
Resi, and great scissors! how he did 
bawl when Missus put him on her bed. 

“Peppermint, catnip and bottles was 
allno good. He bawled and hollered 
and yelled till I makes bold to suggest 
a goat. Well, off I am sent by the 
Missus for ‘Nan,’ the goat, and a fine, 
generous animal she were, with three 
good bottles full of milk aday. Law! 
how that baby did thrive on it, and when 
he began to take notice, the first thing 
he seemed to care for was ‘Nan.’ She 
was that gentle with him he could do 
anything with her, just as he could with 
his grandmother, though the both of 
them kept all the rest of us at a distance. 
And when Master Larry got the use of 
his legs, you’d be a-laughing tosee Mis- 
tress ‘ Nan’ a-following him about, up- 
stairs and downstairs, and playing tag 
in the Missus’ drawing-room.” 

“Oh, Grimes, what would Mrs. Stack- 
pole say to that?” would ask Miss 
Rosen, her eyes big with astonishment. 

“ Say, Miss Resi? Nothing, but laugh 
and catch the lad up and kiss him like 
she could never leave off. She wasn’t 
like what she isnow,in them days. But 
the most owdacious of all was wot hap- 
pened the day Parson Plumb came to 
call upon the Missus. The new rector, 
he were, and a fidgety little man he 
were, too, and not seeing very well 
through his specs. It were Master 
Larry as receives him at the front-door. 

“ «My grandmamma is in the drawing- 
room, sir,’ says he to his reverence. 
‘She will be delighted to see you. She 
enjoyed your sermon very much last 
Sunday. I hope you'll persuade her 


to let me go to Sunday-school with 
all those nice little boys,’ he goes on 
not minding Fanny Patterson, who 
stands a-scowling at him in the hali way. 
I remember I was a-raking up leavis on 
the lawn, and when I sees Master Jarry 
looking up so sweet into the parson’s 
face, and the glum look of Patterson, | 
suspicions that some devilment were 
a-brewing. So I steals around to the 
side window, where I can get a vood 
look intothe room. It was kinder dark, 
but I sees as how the eyes in Master 
Larry’s head were a-dancing, and as 
how the parson were a-teetering in on 
tiptoe, and picking his way in and out 
among theottomans and spindle-shanked 
chairs and tables to where the Missus 
sits in a big armchair. 

“T couldn’t see her very plain. It 
looks like her, I says, and it doesn’t look 
like her. I never remember seeing her 
dressed up so grand. I sees as how she 
has ona flowered silk skirt with flounces, 
and a red camel’s-hair shawl—the same 
as what she brought Master Larry home 
in—a-pinned across her bosom, and on 
her head a towering cap, with a bird of 
Paradise a-spouting and a bunch of 
flowers a-wagging, all very terrible-like. 
She sits there very stiff and offish. 

“¢* Here’s the Reverend Mr. Plumb, 
granny,’ says Master Larry. 

“T sees as how the parson is quite 
overcome by the stiffness of the grand 
lady, sitting up so awful in her head- 
dress, and he a-trying at the same time 
to make a good impression. He clears 
his throat and waits for her to speak, 
which she don’t, only lowers the head- 
dress a little, so thatit stands out straight 
in front of her. Then I hears the parson 
get on his best parochial pipes. 

“¢]T trust, my dear Mrs. Stackpole, 
that you doesn’t consider my visit an 
intrusion. I have long wished to make 
the acquaintance of so estimable a lady. 
I would have called before, but——’ 

“I’m a-thinking that he’d a bet 
have left that word unsaid, for it hac 
bad effect on the lady of the head-dress 
She kind o’ trembled all over, and th 
she gathers herself up and goes for him 
head on, and doubles him up and rolls 
him over, and he a-hollering louder than 
he ever did in his pulpit, and his coat- 
tails a-flying out of the front door and 
down the steps, and ‘ Nan’ after him, 
full tilt. 

“ She dropsthe red camel’s-hair shaw] 
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on the front steps, but the flounced 
skirt is a ballooning all about her as she 
runs, a-butting the bird of Paradise 
head-dress up and down. At last she 
gets tangled up in the skirts and goes 
undes on the lawn, and this gives the 
parson time to climb up into the 
mulberry-tree. I sees Master Larry 
a-screaming and a-laughing, and I hear 
him a-calling out : ‘Oh, Mr. Plumb; oh, 
Mr. Plumb, how’s the pit?’ meaning 
that part which had suffered from the 
bird of Paradise. 

Then I collars ‘ Nan,’ an’ Fanny Pat- 
terson collars Master Larry, and the 
Missus comes down-stairs from her sick 
headache, a-trying to make Master 
Larry's peace with the parson.” 

“Oh, Grimes, that was varry tarble” 
—little Miss Rosen had never achieved 
the English word terrible — “ varry 
tarble. Did he go away for that ?” 

“No, Miss Resi, it were for worser 
nor that that the poor lad left his home. 
Do you mind if I light my pipe, Miss 
Resi? When the heart’s heavy, ’baccy 
helps make the talk light. Do you see 
them tall pine-trees over yonder? Well, 
Master Larry and me set them trees out 
together one day—the very day the 
awful thing happened. ‘I’m fourteen 
years old to-day, Grimes,’ says he, ‘and 
when I am twenty-one, and a man, these 
little bushes will be big trees; and my 
twenty-first birthday comes on a Christ- 
mas, and you and I will cut down one 
of them, and we will make it into 
a Christmas-tree for granny,’ which 
name he allus called the Missus. Well, 
Miss Resi, this Christmas coming will 
be his twenty-first birthday, and the 
trees is alive, but I mistrust me that 
the poor lad is not.” 

“Well, Grimes, go on, please,” and the 
voice of Miss Rosen thrilled with interest. 

“T remembers this day well. It were 
in October, with the smell of dead leaves 
inthe air, and half sweet like summer, 
and half sour like winter. The lad had 
been in gay spirits all day, and had 
tease Fanny Patterson half out of her 
wits. He hated her, and so did we all. 
She was always a-snooping, and a-spy- 
Ing, and a-running to Missus, a-tattling 
on everybody, but most of all on Master 
Larry. She hated the lad mortal bad; 
none of us knew why. 

“That night he was clean tuckered 
out, and after he has his dinner with the 
Missus he kisses her, and —— 


“ 


“* Granny,’ sez he, ‘I’m going to turn 
in early, because I am dead tired. So 
I'll bid you good night.’ 

“Well, a great storm comes up, with 
wind and rain, and the Missus sits up 
over the fire till almost midnight, a- 
dozing and a-playing cards by herself. 
When she takes her candle at last and 
goes up-stairs, she looks into Master 
Larry’s room, which were a secret way 
she allus had, to see if he were safe, he 
being the apple of her eye. But no 
Master Larry was there. Delia Toole, 
the same as is my wife now, told me 
how scared the Missus were, and how 
she and Fanny Patterson were about 
to, start off to the gardener’s house, to 
get me to help hunt Master Larry up, 
when they hears a great pounding and 
a-ringing of the front-door bell, and 
when they opens the door, there stands 
Master Larry. 

“He runs straight to his grandmam- 
ma’s arms. 

“¢*QOh, granny,’ says he, with a look 
at scowling Patterson, ‘don’t be angry. 
I went down to the stables to say good- 
night to “ Nan,” and I fell asleep in the 
stall, granny, dear. I’m awfully sorry if 
I worried you.’ She puts her arm in 
his ; and together they goes up-stairs. 

“ Well, there was to be no rest that 
night. It might beone, and it might be 
half-past, when I hears the bell over 
the head of my bed a-ringing like the 
town was afire. The wire was laid up 
to the Missus’ bedroom. I hurries into 
my clothes and starts off, to find the 
house and everything in a state of ex- 
citement, the women all trying to talk 
at once, and Master Larry as cool as a 
cucumber, a-standing at his grandmam- 
ma’s side, 

“Somebody has robbed my grand- 
mamma,’ he said. ‘I want you tocome 
with me, Grimes, and search the house.’ 

“We do. We goes from cellar to 
attic, but no burglar can be found. The 
fellow had climbed in through the 
window, which is allus left alittle open 
at night. He’d used a wistaria vine for 
his rope ladder. We finds it all torn.” 

“And what had he taken, Grimes?” 
asked Miss Rosen. 

“Well, miss, we finds a queer old box, 
made of some kind of outlandish brass 
stuff, a-lying on the floor, pried open, 
empty. The Missus had kept her jewels 
in it—a bracelet set with emeralds and 
pearls, and a cross of diamonds, and a 
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big group, in which was stuck rubies as 
big as cherries, and five hundred dol- 
lars in gold pieces. These had been 
given to her by her father when she 
was twenty-one years of age, and she 
kept them in a little leather purse for 
Master Larry, when he should come of 
age. They was all gone. 

“Vou saddle Pirate, the black horse, 
the first thing in the morning, Grimes,’ 
says Master Larry, with an air of 
authority, ‘and go to town and telegraph 
for adetective. ‘Granny,’ says he, a-turn- 
ing to her, ‘ we will find the jewels and 
the thief, too.’ With that he kisses her, 
and we all goes off, mighty mystified. 

“The next morning Mister Detective 
arrives, and Patterson, mighty impor- 
tant, shows him the window and the torn 
vines. Then he sees footprints in the 
clay, which the rain had made soft, and 
Patterson calls his attention to a little 
piece of black stuff which was caught in 
the vines. He reaches out and gets it, 
and I hears him say, ‘ Very important 
clue.’ Then he goes up tothe Missus, and 
we was all summoned—they was eight 
in help, all told—in the drawing-room, 
and the Missus asks every man, woman 
and child, turning with a soft smile 
to Master Larry, who is the only child 
there, to give Mister Detective a pair of 
their boots or shoes. We do, but law, 
they all comes wide of the mark till 
he takes up the pretty patent-leather 
pumps of Master Larry, and they fits 
into the shape in the clay toa T. 

“<Just as this piece of broadcloth fits 
into the jacket hanging on a peg in 
this young gentleman’s wardrobe,’ says 
Mister Detective, looking sharp at Mas- 
ter Larry. 

“*What do you mean by that?’ says 
he, a-kinder dazed like. 

“«7 don’t mean nothing,’ says Mister 
Detective. ‘It’s clues as means some- 
thing. I’ve found the clues, and you 
all can draw your own conclusions. The 
thief as wore them shoes and that fine 
broadcloth jacket is the thief as took 
Mrs. Stackpole’s money and jewels.’ 

“T was that mad at the cold-blooded 
impudence of the man, and the way he 
used the word thief, that I could hardly 
keep my hands off him. We was all 
mad, I can tell you, for we all loved 
Larry. He were a hot-headed little 
chap, and I expected to see him fly into 
a rage; but, instead of that, he just 
stands stock- still, with his face as white 
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as the little figger of Samuel at 
Prayer, which stood in his bedroom, | 
sees his mouth grow white, and his | lips 
are trembling, so that he could h: rdly 
speak. Our eyes was all glued to him, 
Fanny Patterson, standing beside the 
Missus, had her eyes on him, too ; like 
scorpions they was, so burning rp 
venom. At last, we hears the lad i 
a-trying to speak, When he do, it was 
ina funny, faint little voice, and | - 
that he does not heed us, no one but t 
Missus, who sits over in the = 
with her head bent, and one hand 
a-shading her eyes. 

“*Granny,’ says the lad, ‘granny, do 
you believe that I done this thing ?’ 

“The Missus never stirred. 

“¢*Granny,’ says he again, and his 
voice broke my heart, it was that sad; 
‘Granny, if you cannot speak to me 
now in the sight of them all, I shall 
never ask you again’—and he throws 
back his head, and his voice rings out 
strong and clear—‘ I shall never ask you 
to speak to me again on this earth.’ 

“The room was very still, and some 
of the women began to sob, Then the 
Missus rises up. Her face was grown 
hard. I knows as she was a-thinking of 
the lad’s father, and of the hard blow 
she got from him. For all her calm- 
ness, I think she was a-trembling, for 
she puts her hand on the woman Pat- 
terson’s arm, and, very slow and solemn 
like, she turns and leaves the room. 
We all follows her, no one speaking, 
just as people go from a grave, and we 
leaves Master Larry a-standing there. 

“Presently comes a summons for me 
to go to-her. She says as how I am to 
go up to Master Larry’s room, and to 
say to him that Mr. Aiken, her lawyer, 
would see him in the morning, and ac- 
quaint him with her wishes as to his 
future. There was no Master Larry 
in the room. I suspicioned where I'd 
find him, and, sure enough, there he 
was, in poor old ‘Nan’s’ stall. By the 
lighted lantern I sees him with his arms 
about her neck. 

“« Master Larry,’ says I. With that he 
raises his face from ‘Nan’s’ neck, and 
gives me a wild look. ‘ Master Larry 
I’m come from the Missus with a m 
sage for you.’ 

“« Did’she send for me, Grimes ?’ 
he, a kind o’ expectatious, 

“ Then I tells him what she'd saic 

“* But, Grimes,’ says he,‘ that cat 
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be. [J can’t sleep here under her roof 
and she a-believing me a thief. I’m 
a-going away,’ sez he, ‘ to-night.’ 

“JT reasons and pleads with him, but 
jt wasn’t no use. He was set as a stone. 

«You'll be good to “ Nan,” Grimes,’ 
sez | ‘she will miss me. She can’t 
last long, and when she goes, I want 
you to bury her under my window.’ 
“ «J promises, and what’s more, I gets 
him to let me give him a little money 
which I had put by in my box. 

‘| like to take it from you, Grimes, 

because you believe in me, and some 
day |'ll pay it back,’ sez he. 


“HE JUST STANDS STOCK-STILL.” 


“It’s killed the heart in the Missus. 
She’s never scarce smiled since that 
awful day. Fanny Patterson got mighty 
toplofty, and one day she packs up 
and off. Then'there was nothing but 
changing till you come; but the Missus 
likes you, Miss Resi, I knows that.” 

“\Vhat became of poor ‘Nan,’ Grimes?” 

“Well, that’s a strange thing; a 
mighty curious thing. The day she 
died I were a-digging her grave under 
the lilac-tree, where she used to be 
a-nibbling the leaves of a spring morn- 
ing, and Master Larry’s bright face, in 
his little night-shirt, a-bending down to 


her from his window, when as I was 
a-turning up the earth I strikes some- 
thing with my spade. I takes it up, 
and finds it’s an old towel. I rubs the 
soil from it, and, lo and behold! done up 
in some oil-silk is the stolen money and 
jewels, I takes them up to the Missus, 
and she’s been more sour than ever, 
since. Four years ago that was.” 

Little Miss Rosen put out her hand 
with a quick gesture to old Grimes. 

“You're a good man, Mister Grimes,” 
said she, “and I’m glad you believe 
in Master Larry, and I think already 
that his grandmamma believes in him 
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too, and it is that that makes her so 
bitter.” 

Ever since that day, when the story 
of poor Larry had been told to her, the 
position had assumed a new aspect to 
little Miss Rosen. She, although an 
alien, acknowledged now a twofold al- 
legiance. She was sure, the bright, 
brave, generous lad, who was, as old 
Grimes had said, the apple of her mis- 
tress’ eye, was innocent; of that she 
felt sure. Was he not a Christmas 
child? and was not that a security 
against his going very far wrong? To 
be born on that beautiful day was 
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enough for this healthy-hearted Ger- 
man girl, who adored the good old Kriss 
Kringle. She believed implicitly that 
sooner or later his kind hands would 
bring together these two divided lives. 

Rosen was not one of those who deem 
it more blessed to begrudge than to 
give, and to whom Christmas is merely 
astock exchange, wherein sentiment 
fluctuates according to the value of 
the gifts bestowed. With her it began 
somewhere about midsummer, when A, 
B, and C would be put down in a little 
book as the recipients of certain secretly 
coveted gifts. But, in a short time, E, 
F, and G would pop up, and their need 
being greater than that of the first on her 
list, much mental arithmetic had to be 
gone through. Multiplication, division, 
and addition, and alas, by the time that 
Christmas was at hand, subtraction. 

The saddest souls on earth, so she 
thought as poor Mrs. Stackpole preached 
economy to rich Resi Rosen with her 
fifty dollars, are those for whom there 
exists no Christmas; and suddenly an 
impulse seized her. 

This old lady should have a Christ- 
mas, and Master Larry’s tree should be 
cut down as he had planned it should, 
this his twenty-first Christmas day, and 
she, Resi Rosen, would sit up all night 
and gild nuts and make snow out of 
cotton, and she knew where there was 
a little shop where glittering orna- 
ments, and toys, and wax tapers could 
be bought, and a little Christ-Child for 
the top of the tree. Oh, it would be 
most beautiful, and perhaps, who knows, 
it might bring Master Larry back. Kriss 
Kringle had wrought greater miracles. 

Such a sudden burst of sunshine 
broke from the eyes of little Miss 
Rosen when this impulse seized her, 
that it impelled old Mrs. Stackpole to 
ask what she was thinking about. 

“The way in which to invest some of 
this, meine liebe Frau Stackpole,” said 
the hypocrite, waving the dollar bills 
and leaving the room suddenly, with a 
quaint little Teutonic curtsey. 

By the time she had got into her 
walking jacket and hat, her enthusiasm 
was burning in her cheeks and blazing 
in her eyes, and when she reached old 
Grimes, sitting on his bench in the 
stable, her whole frame was aglow. 

“W’y, Miss Resi,” said he, as she 
came flying through the door, “ w’y, you 
look all lit up. Wot’s ’appened ?” 
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“Nothing’s happened, Grimes, byt 
something is going to happen; some. 
thing very beautiful.” And she let the 
cat out of the bag, but old Grimes was 
deterrent rather than encouraging. 

“It’s the Missus I’m thinking of, \iss 
Resi; she'll be down on you,and me, too,” 

“Ach, lieber Gott,” cries little } 
Rosen, with a stamp of her foot. 
only an Englishman who can be gx 
stupid. If you were a German, Grinies, 
you would know that it is not Resj 
Rosen, that it’s not Mister Grimes, the 
gardener, who does this thing, but the 
dear, good Kriss Kringle, who isa great ° 
deal wiser than both of them together, 
If the Frau Stackpole is angry she 
must settle it with him. But she won't 
be angry ; I’m sure already of that.” 

“Very well, Miss Resi, I'll cut down 
the tree and carry it into the house by 
ten o’clock to-night, after the Missus is 
abed. I'll stand it where she used to 
every Christmas for Master Larry, 
Maybe like he will know, if he’s dead.” 

“Or if he’s alive,” rang out the voice 
of little Miss Rosen, as she scampered 
through the gates and down the walk. 

How beautiful the world looked, 
covered with the white snow. ‘The 
path had been just shoveled, and little 
Miss Rosen’s dress was powdered with 
the sparkling crystals from the cold 
walls on either side. And how sweet it 
smelled,as she took in great, deep breaths 
of the air. She was glad that Christ- 
mas Day was to be cold, and with snow 
on the ground. A Christmas without 
snow was much as a bridal loaf would 
be without its arabesques of frosting. 

She drew from her pocket a handful 
of crumbs to scatter among the bevy 
of sparrows fluttering down upon the 
snow, like a handful of leaves. They 
must have their Christmas as well as the 
solemn-eyed squirrels sliding down an 
oak-tree, keen with expectancy of nuts. 

Crunching the snow under her brisk 
little feet, she thought of what she 
would do with the fifty dollars, burning 
in her portemonnaie. To the little sister 
in Germany, ach, Gott, should go halt; 
and five dollars should be expended 
upon the decorations for the tree, and 
some for tobacco for the good Herr 
Grimes, andthere were several gifts to be 
purchased for certain poor souls, whose 
only Christmas would be that which 
came from the hand of the little Resi 
Rosen. That would leave twenty—n9, 
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twenty was too much—fifteen dollars 
for herself. Her coat was shabby, and 
her gloves were schrecklich ! she ac- 
knowledged with a bright smile, as she 
looked at the pink fingers poking 
through the kid. Ach, Gott ! one needed 
so many things the moment one began 
to think of one’s self. But holly! She 
did wish she had some branches of 
holly to twine into wreaths, and to 
trim about the great fireplace, and the 
chandelier, and the picture-frames. 

There it was, piled high ina great 
crate, glossy and green, standing in 
plain sight. 

The young -man behind the crate, 
who was ill-clad to resist the rigor of 
a New England wind that cut like 
whipcord, had observed her when she 
was a great way off, coming down the 
street. With her bright eyes and her 
sweet face all aglow, she seemed to him 
as if she were the spirit of the Christ- 
mas-tide. He had hardly dared to hope 
that she would stop beside him. But 
there she stood before him, this lovely 
Christmas spirit, caressing the holly 
with her little hands, and asking, in a 
low voice, how much it was a bunch. 

Whatsoever he said as to the price, 
it caused little Miss Rosen to lay down 
the great bunch which she had gathered 
in her arms, with a regretful sigh. 
Then her eyes wandered from the too 
expensive holly to the young man 
himself. She saw that he was thinly 
clad, and that his hands were numb 
with the cold. She murmured about 
having forgotten something at a shop, 
and she was gone ; and he of the holly 
was blaming himself for his stupidity, 
when, lo! again she stood before him, 
and she placed a package amid the 
green leaves of the holly, and with a 
smile and a “Merry Christmas,” she 
was off. 

* * * * bl 

Little Miss Rosen, warned by six 
clangs from the court-house clock that 
she would be late for the seven o'clock 
dinner with old Mrs. Stackpole, threw an 
additional energy into her footsteps. Her 
speed, however, was no match for that of 
the young man who, in a few strides, was 
byher side. Itis astonishing the powers 
of observation possessed by a demure 
young person with downcast eyes. This 
little Resi knew, although she had not 
turned an eyelash, that this tall, hand- 


Some young fellow, whose step had 


fallen in so naturally with hers, wore 
the heavy blue sweater and the warm 
gloves she had but a minute before 
placed in the package on the holly. 
And sly little Resi, with her eyes down 
on the ground like a nun’s, knew that 
his eyes were bent to her face. It was 
he who spoke first, telling her how good 
she had been to him. 

“Why were you so good to me?” he 
asked, 

“Because you needed some one to be 
good to you,” she made answer. 

“ And was that the only reason?” he 
persisted. 

“Because I felt sorry for you,” she 
said, simply. 

“T wanted you to tell me that,” he 
said. “I longed to hear you say that 
you were sorry forme. But, by Jove, I 
would not tolerate it from anyone else 
on earth. But, do you know, I think 
you gave me more than you meant to 
give me; certainly more than I can take 
from you. Look,” and he held out to 
her the little portemonnaie. 

“No,” she said, “no, it was no mis- 
take. I meant it to be yours. It is very 
little. I wish it were more already.” 

“ You’re an angel,” he declared. “And 
now, tell me one more thing. Are you 
paid to be so good ?” 

She made no answer and shot ahead 
a few steps. “You've spoiled it all,” 
she said with gentle dignity. “You 
have taken all the sweetness from it, 
thinking that I had to be paid to be 
kind to a fellow-creature, and at Christ- 
mas, too. Oh, I thought you would un- 
derstand.” 

“I do understand,” he went on, hav- 
ing regained his place at her side. “I 
do understand, and it is you who have 
added to the sweetness. I wanted to be 
assured that the impulse came fresh 
from your own heart.” 

“ And now,” said she, “ we must part.” 
She pointed, as she spoke, to the Stack- 
pole mansion, gleaming like ivory 
through its black environment of trees, 

“* What!” he said. “ Do you live there?” 

He spoke sharply, almost roughly. 

“It is not my house,” she replied; “I 
am only in the service of Mrs. Stack- 
pole. I am her companion. She is a 
very good lady and very kind mistress 
to me, but she is proud, and tries to con- 
ceal from everyone that her heart is 
broken. Oh,if Master Larry only knew, 
he would come back.” 
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“But I have heard that he was a bad 
sort of achap, this Master Larry,” he 
said, in a half-audible tone. 

“Then you have been told a wicked, 
wicked lie. Old Grimes has told me all 
about him, and I know he is good and 
brave, and that he has never done 
wrong, and that he will come back. I 
am sure of that.” 

The girl spoke vehemently, and her 
words impressed her listener to such an 
extent that he seized the little hand with 
which she had asserted her allegiance 
to the absent one ; and still holding it, 
he said: 

“ Answer me one more question be- 
fore we part. Tell me your name.” 

“ Resi; Resi Rosen.” 

“Tt's a pretty name,” he murmured, 
still holding her hand in his. 

“*Pegoy’ it is in your language,” she 
said. 

* But,” he continued, “ you do not ask 
me my name.” 

Then little Miss Rosen raised her 
brown eyes to his. “I know; I know 
already what it is,” she said with a smile 
and a tear, her voice sinking to a whis- 
per. “It’s Master Larry.” 

He turned from her abruptly, but the 
little pink finger-tips, poking through 
the broken kid of her gloves, were as 
scarlet, for he had crushed them against 
his lips. Then he dropped her hand 
and was gone. 

And so this was the return of Law- 
rence Stackpole, the heir to the Stack- 
pole inheritance. Hawking holly, like 
any common vender, on Christmas eve. 

Little Miss Rosen, sitting opposite 
old Mrs. Stackpole at the mahogany 
table, with its old plate and cut glass 
and silver candelabra, thought of him 
the outcast, cold, hungry, freezing. She 
could not eat for the lump in her throat 
and the throbbing at her heart. 

She had to bite her tongue to keep 
from speaking words that would turn 
her grief to joy. But the interview with 
Master Larry had left her with a deter- 
mination not to speak, but to let this 
masterful young man arrange in his 
own way. The dinner having come to 
an end, the older woman moved slowly 
to the side of the younger. 

“You are a good little thing, Rosen,” 
she said, laying a hand on her shoulder, 
“and I am a selfish old woman not to 
have given you a Christmas. You make 
me think somehow of my grandson 


Lawrence. He loved Christmas, just 
as you do. To-morrow will be his 
twenty-first birthday, and I am sorry 
that you and I have not made some 
celebration in memory of it, and h:m,” 

She said this wistfully, almost humbly. 
Then little Resi, with her heart in her 
voice, replied: 

“Let us leave that to old = kriss 
Kringle, dear lady. He can give andhe 
can restore, and all he asks of us in 
return is that we should be as little 
children and trust in his goodness.” 

Then this frigid old lady kissed the 
sweet face raised to hers, and left her 
without a word — pondering over the 
words, “ He can give and he can restore,” 
with a softened heart. 

Meanwhile little Miss Rosen, down in 
the drawing-room, had found not only 
Master Larry’s Christmas tree, but 
Master Larry’s crate of holly. It had 
been left for her, so old Grimes said, 
and with it a great box of roses. “ Christ- 
mas roses fora Christmas angel,” so ran 
the card, which little Resi slipped into 
the bosom of her dress. 

How divine the day had been, and 
how happy, she was, as she laid the roses 
against her cheek. No wonder that 
she worked like one inspired, to make 
the room look beautiful with the holly. 
It was long after midnight when she 
descended from her step-ladder to sur- 
vey the Christmas tree. 

Yes, it certainly was a success, with 
its angel on the tip-top branches, and 
its wax candles; twenty-one, she counted, 
with clasped hands. “ One for each year, 
and ach Gott, perhaps, who knows, he 
might light them himself with his own 
hands. We shall see. He will come 
to-morrow. His roses foretell it.” And 
she was a prophet. 

Christmas Day had worn itself away 
to dusk, when little Miss Rosen, attired 
in her very best gown, the only one she 
possessed, tapped at the chamber coor 
of old Mrs. Stackpole. 

“Why, you look as pretty as a picture, 
child,” was the lady’s greeting ; for this 
little creature, who came into the room 
so lightly, was simply ravishing, in a rose- 
colored gown, with a comb of filigree 
silver stacking her hair high on her 
head and holding its ripples from tum- 
bling down her back. And against the 
comb she had put a sprig of the holly, 
and another at her corsage. She carried 
her roses in her hand. 
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« | have come for you, dear lady,” she 
said, “as an envoy from His Majesty, 
Kriss Kringle. He bids you to his court 
this evening, and if it so please you, 
dear lady, he will esteem it a very great 
compliment if you will wear your gown 
of royal purple velvet, and place upon 
your head 
your cap 
of Mechlin 
lace 

‘Non- 

sense, my 
child; you 
are a fan- 
tastic little 
thine,”’ ex- 
claimed 
od Mrs. 
Stackpole. 
“Vou are 
making a 
goose of 
me. 

But, for 
al that, 
the gown 
of velvet 
was don- 
ned, 

46 A C h 
Gott, mein’ 
liebefrau,” 
cried little 
Resi, clap- 
ping her 
hands with 
delight. 

“ Now it is 

that you 

looka most 

gracious 

Griifin, go- 

ing tomeet 

her em- Fees 

peror at es OB ST 
court.” if ag 

T hen, Kavfuaany, gh si 
with a low 
curtsey, 
she opened 
wide the door for the “most gracious 
Gritin” to pass through. 

She followed on behind, down the 
dark oak stairway, through the dim hall, 
her iace all a-quiver with love and ex- 
pectancy. They paused a moment on 
the threshold of the great drawing-room. 

Then, with one little hand, Miss Ro- 
sen drew aside the heavy silk portiéres. 


‘©THE YOUNG MAN BEHIND THE CRATE,” 


The woman who stood there, stately 

and tallin her gown of purple velvet, 

beheld, as one in a dream, the holly 

gleaming and glowing in the blaze of 

the great Yule log, which sent out its 

Christmas cheer from the wide, open 

fireplace. Its light rising and falling 

in crack- 

ling ca- 

dence, 

warmed 

the cold 

shadows of 

the apart- 

ment. It 

touched 

the Christ- 

mas tree so 

that it glit- 

tered with 

the gla- 

mour of 

childhood; 

but, beau- 

tiful as it 

all was, it 

vanished 

from the 

vision of 

old Mrs. 

Stackpole 

like a mi- 

rage. Her 

eyes, which 

had grown 

wide and 

wild, be- 

held one 

objectonly 

in all the 

reom—the 

object for 

whichthey 

had wept 

and yearn- 

edthrough 

all the 

empty 

years. He 

(p. 327.) stood in 

the shad- 

ow, a tall, handsome young fellow, grown 

to manhood now. Butshe knew him. So 

they stood for a short space, and then a 

cry, that was a half sob, broke the si- 

lence. 

“Larry, Larry, my darling 
Come to me, Larry.” 

Little Miss Rosen dropped the cur- 

tain and disappeared. When Master 


child ! 
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Larry sought her, she was arranging his 
roses on the dinner-table. 

“My grandmamma has sent for you,’ 
he said. “She wants you to come with 
me and hear my story.” 

And then, sitting in the firelight, »e 
had to begin at the beginning. He told 
them how he had made his way to 
Boston in time to catch the good ship 
£Egeria, about to set sail for Australia. 

“TI shipped as a cabin-boy, granny,” 
he said, with her hand in his and little 
Resi sitting on the rug at her feet, “and 
an easy berth it was for the first few 
weeks untilastorm came up. It banged 
its head about the poor old ship for a 
week or more until she went down.” 

In spite of the warm fire the two 
women shivered. 

“But my luck was with me some- 
how. I escaped on a raft, and how it 
was, I never rightly knew. I managed 
to save, too, the only cabin passenger, 
an Englishman by the name of Wim- 
bredge; such a good fellow. How 
many times I thought of you, granny, 
dear, and how you would have liked 
him. We were picked up more dead 
than alive by a passing steamer, and 
nothing would do but that I should go 
and live with him on his sheep-ranch, 
He had neither kith nor kin, chick nor 
child. Well, to make a long story short, 
he made me his partner in life,and,” with 
a sudden sinking of his voice, “ his heir 
in death—for he died, poor fellow, just 
six months ago. A good, generous 
friend he was to me, and he has made 
tne a very rich man, granny. God 
knows I realize the responsibility, and” 
—-with a swift glance at the tender 
face of little Resi—“ I shall try to make 
the right use of his trust. But Wim- 
bredge, like most generous souls, was 
erratic. He had a cynical side to a 
nature that was naturally as sweet asa 
child’s. He was suspicious of charity, 
the charity that is tied up in red tape. 
I had told him my story, and he stipulat- 
ed by a clause in his will that I should 
return to my native town on a Christ- 
mas eve, that being the season when 
charity, pure and undefiled, ought to 
dwellin the hearts of men. And now,” 
he went on, rising to his feet, and look- 
ing down at little Resi, “and now, I 
come to a part of my story which will 
be of interest to you, Miss Rosen, so I 
want you to listen with all your ears. 
It was imposed upon me to come back to 


the town of Brattle’s Falls, and to st: und, 
in seeming want, ill- clad against the 
rigors of the climate, in the market. 
place, where all who passed could see 
me. ‘To the man, woman or child who, 
touched by my pitiful plight, should 
stop for compassion’s sake to give me 
succor, was to go the sum of five thou. 
sand pounds, the condition imposed 
being that the impulse to help came 
fresh and warm from the person’s heart, 
And they all passed me by, granny, all 
but one.” 

Little Miss Rosen’s sunny head was 
buried in the lap of old Mrs. Stackpole, 
She was sobbing as if her heart would 
break, 

“She knew,” he went on; “she 
knew, and if Wimbredge can look down 
upon her to-night, God bless her, he 
loves little Resi just as you love her, 
just as I love her.” 

He stooped down and stroked the 
girl’s head tenderly for a moment, 
Then he continued : 

“But I doubt, granny, dear; I very 
much doubt if I ever should have come 
back to you, although my heart was 
ne for you, if it had not been for 
this.” 

He took a wallet from his pocket. 
“This bit of paper concerns you and 
me, granny. Can you see to read it?” 

Old Mrs. Stackpole took it from him. 

“Resi,” she said; “Resi, my child, 
my eyes are dimmed. Read it for me.” 

And so it was that the face of little 
Miss Rosen, crumpled like a flower wet 
with rain, was raised from its place 
on the purple velvet. In a low voice 
she read the confession of the woman, 
Fanny Patterson ; how, out of revenge, 
hate and jealousy, she had wrought evil 
to one who had never injured her. She 
left no detail of the nefarious plot un- 
told. Larry explained that he had met 
her by the wildest chance one day, face 
to face, in the streets of Melbourne. 
Drink and her own evil nature had 
dragged her down to the gutter, and 
worse. “I saw at a glance,” said he, 
“that the woman was dying. I took 
her to the hospital, where she made her 
confession, and this was her end. 

“And now, granny, and you, littlest 
and dearest of Resis, let us light the 
candles on my Christmas tree.” 

Little Miss Rosen lifted the long wax 
taper from the floor, where it had fallen. 

“Tt is for you,” she said, in her tender, 
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little voice, “ Master Larry, to light 
your own candles.” 

Taking the taper from her hand, he 
held it over the Yule log, and then, the 
taper having caught fire, he walked 
across the room to the tree. The two 
women, standing hand in hand, followed 
with happy eyes, the tiny spark, at 
whose touch the candles leaped into 
flame. Soon they were all lighted but 
the last, the twenty-first. 

That stood, waiting to be quickened 
into light, but the young man with the 
taper stood before it, irresolute. 

“Why do you hesitate, Larry? Why 
do you not light that one?” asked old 
Mrs, Stackpole. 


WINTER PASTIME 


BY GEO. W. ORTON, PH.D. 


“Because, granny, dear, there is only 
one hand on earth that can light this 
candle forme. This is the light of my 
life, the light that, once lighted, can 
never be quenched; that will burn 
more brightly with every year to come. 
“ Resi,” he called, looking over to where 
the girl stood; “Resi, my treasure, my 
sweet Star of Bethlehem, come here 
and kindle this candle, as you have kin. 
dled my heart into love and life.” 

Little Miss Rosen hesitated for a mo. 
ment before going to him. She looked 
into the face of old Mrs. Stackpole. 

“Yes, my child, go to him.” 

When Resi took the taper from his 
hand they were alone. 











i UDYARD KIP- 

Rk LING’S poem, “Our 

Lady of the Snows,” 

was inopportunely 

published, when the mer- 

cury was up in the nineties. 

Still, we must do Mr. Kip- 

ling the justice to observe 

that in his poem he has struck the one 

great point of difference which distin- 

guishes Canada from the United States 

to the south of her ; and especially, as 

more befitting the particular occasion of 

the poem, from the remainder of the 
British colonies. 

It is very hot in summer, true; still 
Canada lies partly in the Arctic circle, 
where ice, frost, and snow hold their 
frozen reign for seven or eight months. 

It would be unfair, however, to take 
this section of the country as an exam- 
ple of Canadian winter weather. It 
would be better to strike a happy mean 
by accepting the conditions prevailing in 


and around Montreal as a fair type. If 
we go further north the weather is too 
severe, while, if we were to take such 
weather as is found in Toronto, the 
Niagara peninsula, or along the coast of 
British Columbia, we should err too 
much in the other direction. 

About the middle of November, or 
perhaps earlier, the Montrealer expects 
cold weather, and he is very seldom 
disappointed. The small streams then 
commence to freeze, and there are oc- 
casional flurries of snow. But by De- 
cember first the ice is strong enough for 
skating. All through the winter the 
snow steadily accumulates, until by the 
middle of January there is a level cov- 
ering of white in the woods, from three 
to five feet deep. The ice also becomes 
thicker and firmer, until every sheet of 
water, every river, and ordinary lake 1s 
covered with a firm sheeting of it. 
The greater lakes must be excepted. 
These never freeze over, although every 
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THE TROTTING TRACK ON THE RIVER. 


bay and indentation is covered with ice, 
and in exceptionally cold winters they 
have been known to freeze several miles 
from shore. 

If the snow did not drift, all-would be 
well for the countryman; but it does, and 
at times makes traveling by horse or 
afoot very difficult. The wind will first 
drift all the cross-roads full, and then, 
perchance, the very next week, turning 
about, it will do the same kind act for 


the roads running at right angles. 
Thus, when riding in the country, it is 
no uncommon thing to meet such a 


large drift in the road that you must 
simply turn off, drive right over the 
fence down into a field and then along 
the side of the road until the latter be- 
comes passable again. 

Another point to be noted in these 
snow roads is the “pitch-holes,” so 
called because they pitch the occupant 
of the sleigh forward or nearly out of 
his seat when one is passed. Through 
some inequality in the ground, or other 
natural cause, a furrow is made across 
the road. This is gradually hollowed 
out, sometimes to a depth of three feet 
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or over. A bob-sleigh will slide through 
one very easily and smoothly, but a 
cutter takes a pitch-hole in a very 
bumpy manner, especially as four horses 
out of five, when attached toa cutter, 
will insist on jumping the hole, the cut- 
ter consequently hitting the opposite 
side with considerable force. 

The rivers are very frequently used 
as roads, because, the sweep of the wind 
being greater, much of the snow is gen- 
erally blown to the banks or off the ice, 
leaving a very good, level road-bed. 

However, it must not be supposed 
that traveling is impossible or even un- 
enjoyable. On the contrary, sleighing 
is considered by every one a very enjoy- 
able feat- 
ure of win- 
ter. To 
be sure, 
afterevery 
storm the 
roads are 
blocked 
with snow, 
but they 
are soon 
beaten 
down, and 
then there 
is nothing 
more ex- 
hilarating 
than a 
drive be- 
hind a pair 
of fleet 
horses, 
through 
the cold, 
crisp, win- 
ter air, over r the fields of ice and snow. 
The horses, decked with gay trappings 
and sweet-toned bells, seem to feel the 
effect of such bracing weather, and rush 
forward unspurred by whip or voice. 

The occupants of the sleigh, warmly 
wrapped in furs, do not fear the cold, 
but enjoy to the full the strengthening 
breeze and the winter scenery, the earth 
being covered with a blanket of virgin 
whiteness and splendor. Especially is 
this soif the drive be taken when the 
moon is full. No night scene can be 
more brilliant than a Canadian winter 
sky, after the rising of the moon. The 
heavens are studded with stars, shining 
like immense diamonds through the 
translucent winter air. The sky is a very 
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canopy of beauty, while the moon sheds 
over the snowy scene her silvery beams, 
making almost a day-like brightness, 
Rather because than in despite of 
the snow and cold, the Canadian winter 
is really a very enjoyable season. It is 
in every way preferable to such mongrel 
weather as afflicts more southern |ati- 
tudes, where a little snow, March winds, 
and just enough ice to tantalize a lover 
of skating, make up a species of weather 
which is an uncomfortable compromise, 
In and around Montreal, the weather 
is settled. It is cold, but one gets used 
to that and even enjoys it; there is 
plenty of snow, which is the delight of 
every healthy child's heart, while the ice 
comes the 
first of 
December, 
and there 
are three 
straight 
months of 
skating. 
The Ca- 
nadian 
people, 
withthe 
exception 
of those of 
the Proy- 
ince of 
QO ue bec, 
where the 
population 
is mostly 
of French 
origin, are 
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greatly 
devoted 
to field 
sports, to out-of-door exercises of all 
kinds. In the spring, summer, and 
autumn, rowing, fishing, lacrosse, base- 
ball, football, cricket, hunting, etc., are 
engaged in to a very great extent. But 
when winter comes, the Canadian grows 
even more enthusiastic. 

At the first fall of snow the fun be- 
gins; the boys and girls get out their 
coasters, and the hills are black witha 
merry crowd of rosy-cheeked children. 
Later on when the hills get in better con- 
dition, we see even the papas and mamas 
out, either on a single sled, or, as is more 
usual, upon a bob-sleigh, steered by a 
boy in front, and holding from eight 
to fourteen passengers. This is gr and 
sport. At Sherbrooke, in the Province 
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of Quebec, there is a succession of hills 
terminating with a lake, You go down 
one hill, then along a level stretch, then 
down another, and so on, until at last 
you shoot out upon the ice, and finally 
stop at least one mile and a half from 
your point of departure. 

Skating vies with coasting, and is ex- 
tremely popular. Our northern neigh- 
bors do not trust to the weather, as they 
know that snow will soon cover the ice. 
Every town has one or more covered 
rinks, which are kept in perfect condi- 
tion, and where good ice is always to be 
found, and every kind of a skater is to 
be seen, from little girl to stately ma- 
tron, and from boys to gray- haired men. 

Although the rinks are very popular, 
every one prefers the open ice, if such is 
tobe found. If it freezes and the snow 
keeps off, the ice will be covered with 
skaters, and the rinks almost deserted. 
When Toronto Bay freezes over, men 
will leave their business, and boys and 
girls their schools, to go skating on it 
before a snowstorm arises and spoils the 
surface. 

The great popularity which skating 
enjoys has made Canada famous for 
both its speed and fancy skaters. Last 
year the speed championships of the 
world were held at Montreal, and the 
winner of the majority of events was a 
Canadian from Winnipeg, a Mr. Mc- 
Cullough. 

Almost every rink has its hockey 
team. Hockey is, to describe it briefly, 
organized shinny. That is, there are 
off-side rules, penalties for fouls, etc., 
just as in football. The game is very 
popular in Canada, and in the cham- 
pionship contests a degree of: expert- 
ness and skill has been reached that is 
simply marvelous. Asin all other Cana- 
dian sports, there is a governing body. 
The country is divided into districts, 
regular championship matches are held, 
and at the end of the season, after the 
meeting of the district champions, the 
champion team of the country is known 
and recognized. This game is, of course, 
played by the young mien. 

Another game, in which older men 
are principally interested, is curling ; 
and owing undoubtedly to the long sea- 
son and the widespread popularity of 
the sport, a great deal of skill has been 
reached, as our American teams (for 
this game is played in Northern New 
York, and in Dakota, Illinois, Wiscon- 
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sin, and Minnesota) have almost invaria- 
bly been compelled to admit. 

Just as the Canadian national game, 
lacrosse, has been inherited from the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Canada, so to- 
bogganing, at one time the national win- 
ter pastime, is also an old Indian sport. 
When the early inhabitants of Canada 
passed their first winter on this side of 
the Atlantic, they were doubtless sur- 
prised at seeing the little pappooses mer- 
rily sliding down the hill-sides on flat 
pieces of wood strapped together and 
turned over in front. The more sober 
Indians used these toboggans, as they 
called them, to drag their game over the 
deep winter snow. Doubtless the Cana- 
dians, seeing the sport to be gotten out 
of the toboggan, adopted it and made it 
popular. The game is not in as much 
favor now as it was some years ago. 
Then every town had its toboggan-slide. 
The slide itself was generally built on 
the side of a hill, and varied in height 
from twenty to sixty feet, according to 
the incline of the hill before the struct- 
ure. The paths were kept iced not only 
on the slides, but also along the hill, and 
great speed was the result. It is a 
grand and exciting pastime. 

The Canadian is indebted to the In- 
dian, too, for snow-shoeing. The shoes 
are made of thongs of rawhide netted 
to oval frames of tough, light wood. 
They are tied to the feet, and keep the 
wearer from sinking deeply in the snow. 
Snow-shoes, of course, in some parts of 
Canada are used by the people not 
as aluxury, but as a necessity. The 
hunter, especially, has need of them. 
In and around Montreal, however, the 
snow-shoes are used for pleasure, and 
a regular course over Mount Royal is 
made by these shoesevery year. Snow- 
shoes are awkward things to manage at 
first, as the leg must be brought up per- 
pendicularly and then thrown forward, 
one motion more than in a walk or run. 
In Montreal, the snow-shoers are very 
skillful, as is shown by the fact that in 
their annual races they have a hurdle 
(two feet, six inches) race as one of the 
events. 

Ice-boating is popular all over Canada; 
wherever there are frozen lakes, rivers, 
or bays, these boats are to be seen. It 
is exciting sport, mainly because of the 
great speed that can be attained. At 
Brockville, on the St. Lawrence, a few 
years ago, a boat sailed a mile in a 
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fraction under one minute. At Toronto 
and Montreal the sport is very much 
favored. ‘Toronto Bay, when frozen 
over, is especially adapted to the sport. 
Under the leadership of Ned Hanlan, 
the famous oarsman, races are held 
every year, and fast and exciting con- 
tests take place. 

The horsemen of the country take 
advantage of the level surface the ice 
presents, and the result is winter racing 
on the ice. The most important meets 
are held at Ottawa and Montreal. 
There, a half-mile track on the ice is 
laid out yearly, and’ fenced off, and a 
regular trotting and pacing meeting is 
held. All along the St. Lawrence River 


spirited, the robes and blankets are ny. 
merous, every one is jolly; and with 
song and laughter, with banter and 
joke, with sly love-making and flirting, 
the time flies only too rapidly, and 
every one reluctantly leaves the sicigh 
when it draws up before the door on the 
return journey. Of course, a sleighing 
party would be a failure without at | ‘ast 
one upset, and he is indeed an unskill- 
ful driver who cannot manage to land 
the crowd in some friendly snow-drift 
in an apparently accidental manner 

In Tororto and Montreal, Where 
sleighing parties are frequent, long 
sleighs holding between thirty-five and 
fifty people, can be engaged. ‘Two, 
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OVER THE MOUNT. 


small meetings take place, in which 
local talent is mainly represented. 

One other enjoyable feature of the 
Canadian winter is the sleighing parties. 
These correspond to the straw-rides 
given in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York in the summer. Generally 
a party of young men and women drive 
out of town to some country friends’. 
Provisions are taken along, and the 
hosts are treated to a surprise-party. 

The company make merry until the 
wee small hours and then depart for 
their homes, or the party merely goes 
for a long ride, but generally, in Can- 
ada, a stop is made somewhere for 
refreshments. The horses are always 


three, and four teams, covered with 
bells, are driven, and with merry shouts, 
the tooting of horns, the blowing of 
bugles, etc., a very enjoyable outing is 
taken. These are more ambitious par- 
ties than the ordinary trips. Tome, the 
good old-fashioned bob-sleigh and sur- 
prise-party, with their unaffected sim- 
plicity, are the more enjoyable. 

In these ways the Canadians have 
been able to make of the cold and 
snow a source of genuine enjoyment and 
pleasure. In Canada, winter is not held 
in dread, but by many is looked forw ard 
to with keen anticipation. Instead of 
being a source of colds and disease, it is 
really the feature which gives to the 
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average Canadian that bright eye and 
clear complexion, that general appear- 
ance of robust hardihood which is so 
envied by many of his southern broth- 
ers, and which is only to be obtained 
by an outdoor life in a bracing climate. 
“There is one especial feature of the 
Canadian winter, which has grown up 
around these winter sports, viz., the 
“Carnival.” This is held alternately at 
Montreal, 


rendered almost realistic on masquerade, 
night, when fairies, hobgoblins, kings 
and queens, courtiers and _ ladies-in- 
waiting, and countless other characters 
glide over the glittering surface and 
pass before our eyes as a disordered but 
dazzling dream. 

Besides the masquerade, there are 
hockey matches between the champion 
teams of the country, racing on skates, 
figure-skat- 





Quebec, and 
Ot t a wees 
Montreal was 
the origi- 
nator of the 
“Carnival,” 
and to her are 
mainly due 
the magnifi- 
cence and 
beauty to 
which this 
féte- has at- 
tained. When 
reading J as. 
Russell Low- 
ell’s “The 
Vision of Sir 
Laun fal,” 
lately, I came 
upon a note 
which stated 
that “the Em- 
press of 
Russia, Cath- 
erine II., in 
amagnificent 
freak, built a 
palace of ice, 
which was a 
nine days’ 
wonder.” 
The editor 
neednot have 
gone so far 
afield for his 
illustration, 
as this nine days’ wonder is a yearly 
occurrence at the Canadian Carnival. 
In fact, the ice palace, a syminetrical 
and beautiful edifice of crystai, becomes 
the center of the whole week’s festiv- 
ities. In the daytime it is a glitter- 
ing and dazzling sight, while at night, 
when lighted up by electric lights, and 
by innumerable Chinese lanterns, it 
becomes a very blaze of glory, and a 
Scene which, in its elfin beauty, baf- 
fles description. The fairy-like scene is 
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ing compe- 
titions, snow- 
shoe races, 
curling, and, 
in fact, every 
Canadian 
winter sport. 
The Carnival 
generally 
ends in a 
blaze of 
glory by the 
storming of 
the palace. 
This ts a 
scene which 
is unrivaled 
in effect. 
Hundreds of 
Canadians, 
dressed in 
the pictur- 
esque tobog- 
gan suits, 
march, with 
torch in 
hand, to the 
storming of 
the fortress. 
Others upon 
the walls 
repel the 
attack. The 
weapons are 
fireworks, 
The _ crack- 
ing of these, 
their brilliant hues thrown off and 
reflected in myriad beams by the 
shining palace, the torches and the 
Chinese lanterns all go to make up a 
scene which, through its intrinsic beauty 
and excitement, forces an involuntary 
shout from the interested multitude. 

Throughout all these amusements the 
same spirit of sport prevails. The Ca- 
nadian loves sport for its own sake, and 
reaps unquestioned benefits from his 
wintry gambols. 
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JX the good old colo- 

nial days of the 
South, a hundred years ago and more, 
when every man was known by his 
horse, and the tongue of a pack of 
fox-hounds in full cry was deemed far 
sweeter than any music; when Wash- 
ington was yet a raw militia colonel, 
paying his unsuccessful addresses to the 
pretty mistress of Greenway Court, and 
the commercial supremacy of the pres- 
ent finished city of Alexandria was a 
matter of greatest envy to ambitious 
Baltimoreans, the dashing gallants were 
as near like the gay cavaliers of the time 
of Queen Bess, or the chivalrous knights 
of Isabella’s court, as matter-of-fact, 
democratic America has ever produced. 
They were thoroughly conversant with 
the horse, and could read anag’s faults or 
virtues ata glance. Woe be unto the 
enterprising horse-dealers who pene- 
trated the South, from the colonies of 
Pennsylvania and New York, in quest of 
bargains ; they soon discovered that they 
were in territory where they met more 
than their Greeks. 

These were literally raised in the sad- 
dle, and, as small children, were as 
familiar and fearless with a horse as 
with a dog. When scarcely old enough 
to leave the apron-strings of their af- 
fectionate and solicitous black “mam- 
mies,” these scions of the old proprietary 
nobility—for such they were—were 
given ponies, which they loved and 
rode, until, having reached a stature 
and estate befitting a more suitable 
mount, each selected a full-grown horse 
from his father’s stable of thorough- 
breds. With it went a black boy, to 
tend the animal, and keep its coat like 
satin, who took charge of his young 
master’s stables when he married and 
settled down on an estate of his own. 


They were a proud, hospitable, and 
frank lot of young fellows, and would 
eat with you, drink with you full of good 
will, or fight with you as quickly as their 
ancestors. 

One might judge from the foregoing 
description, that these gay Southern 
blades of pre-Revolutionary days were 
not an altogether model set of young 
fellows ; but such is not the case, how. 
ever. That they were brave and dash- 
ing, a hundred brilliant exploits on a 
hundred battle-fields in three wars will 
testify. Their gallantry and courtesy 
to the fair sex has been recorded in im- 
perishable verse ; and it is to his love 
and admiration for them that the 
Southerner, in the present year of grace, 
owes the beautiful tourney, his most 
popular form of outdoor sport, practiced 
almost daily during the months of Au- 
gust, September and October, in every 
town, county and State south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. 

The tourney, from its inception to 
the present day, has been a sport en- 
tirely Southern, and peculiarly fitted to 
the temperament and environment of 
the South. In many respects the found- 
ers of the sport were not unlike the 
knights and cavaliers of the Middle 
Ages,in the romantic and sunny days 
of chivalry, who, brave and fearless, in 
bright armor and flowing plumes, shiv- 
ered their lances in oft-times fatal com- 
bat, under the eyes of their appreciative 
mistresses. In many cases, they were 
directly descended from these same 
knights, who distinguished themselves 
on hard-fought battle-fields in France, 
against the flower of French chivalry. 
It was but natural, in view of his ances- 
try and characteristics, that the South- 
erner should have gone back to a period 
fruitful in romance and instances of 
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personal bravery and daring for a sport 
in which he might distinguish himself 
under the admiring eyes of an own fair 
mistress. 

Just when and where the tournament 
originated in the Southern colonies is a 
matter in the history of manly sports 
concerning which no writer of the time 
has left a record, and it is more than 
probable that it will ever remain 
shrouded in mystery, far back in the 
sepulchre of American colonial history. 
Dr. William Hand Browne, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, the gifted author 
of Maryland’s history, is of the opinion 
that it is a Virginia custom of early 
colonial days instituted by the English 
cavaliers. Mr. R. A. Brock, Secretary 
of the Virginia Historical Society, holds 
the same opinion ; and urges in support 
of his belief, that Virginia was one of 
the oldest colonies, and ever emulated 
the mother-country customs and amuse- 
ments. On the other hand, many of 
equally eminent authority as stoutly 
maintain that it originated in what is 
now Charles County, Maryland, early 
in the seventeenth century. Certain it 
is, however, that the sport has been 
practiced in the Southern States, with 
but a short interregnum, from the 
earliest colonial days to the present 
time, and in its great popularity may be 
fitly termed the national sport of the 
South. 

The tourney of to-day differs in but 
few respects from its original form of 
the Middle Ages, when the sport was 
championed by the Kings of England 
and France, and only knights of noble 
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lineage were allowed to enter the lists. 
The same faultless horsemanship, the 
same immobile seat in the saddle, and 
the same unerring aim with the lance, 
elicit the applause of fair women as in 
the time of King Arthur. Good horse- 
manship is a s¢we gua non in a knight, 
but, as a matter of fact, poor horseman- 
ship is seldom encountered where the 
horse holds the place always assigned 
him by natural right in a country where 
chivalry has taken root. It has ever 
been as natural for a Southerner to ride 
as for a Baltimore girl to have roses in 
her cheeks, An Englishman may be 
traduced when it is said that he always 
wants to “go out and kill something,” 
but a native of Dixie transposes the 
longing, and wants to “ go out and ride 
something.” 

The only material difference between 
the ancient and modern tourney lies in 
the fact that instead of tilting at ap- 
proaching knights, the rider of to-day 
dashes down a straight course and with 
his lance captures rings suspended from 
across-bar. In this respect it resembles 
the old-fashioned English sport of tilting. 

Long before the hour set for the 
tourney to begin, the parade adjacent to 
the course is crowded with the society 
of the surrounding country, on horse- 
back, in carriages, “T”’ carts, drags, 
surreys, on the grand stand, and cover- 
ing every possible point of vantage. As 
a rule, many carriages and wagons, 
gayly decorated and festooned, are left 
along the course from two to three 
days ahead of the entertainment in or- 
der to secure good positions. 
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Everywhere there is a feeling of sup- 
pressed excitement, especially on the 
part of the scores of possible fair 
queens and maids of honor, who in 
vain attempt to hide a flutter of coy an- 
ticipation and possible triumph under a 
thin cloak of assumed indifference. It 
goes without saying that every knight, 
whether he stands a chance of coming 
off victorious or not, has mentally se- 
lected the fair one who he feels confi- 
dent would most becomingly wear the 
much-coveted crown as the fair queen 
of love and beauty. 

The knights form in an adjoining 
wood, where they 


quarter in diameter, are suspended, six 
and a half feet above the ground, froma 
cross-piece attached to two uprights, 
The lances used are light straight poles, 
eight feet in length and sharpened to a 
fine point at one end. The knights are 
required to ride down the course at a 
great rate of speed, on pain of being 
ruled out of the lists, the time allowed 
in making the distance being eight 
seconds. 

After the knights have received the 
charge from the eloquent Knight Mar. 
shal of the Tourney, and have retired to 
one end of the course, one of the her. 

alds, selecting the 





give their names 
and titles to the 
Knight Marshal of 
the Tourney. The 
riders choose all 
sorts of titles, such 
as the Knight of 
Maryland, Knight 
of Rose Lawn, 
Knight of the Last 
Chance, or Knight 
of the Lost Cause, 
but the rule which 
seems to be the 
most popular is to 
assume the name 
of their town or 
ancestral estate. 
When the hour 
for beginning the 
contest arrives, the ° 
knights form in 
columns of twos, 
each with his lance 
resting on his right 
foot; and, preceded 
by four heralds and 
a trumpeter, enter 





first name on the 
list, calls out in 
stentorian tones: 

“Knight of 
Maryland, prepare 
to charge.” 

The knight of 
this name, bring- 
ing his lance to a 
rest and gathering 
his bridles closely 
in his hand, awaits 
the further order 
of : 

“Charge, Sir 
Knight.” 

There is a blast 
from the trumpet, 
the flag in the 
hands of another 
herald drops to the 
ground, and the 
rider is flying down 
the course at a 
break-neck speed, 
with his lance 
poised at the sus- 
pended rings, and, 





the lists and lineup ~ THE CHARGE |. if successful in 


in frontof the stand 

taken by the Knight Marshal of the 
Tourney, who harangues them on their 
knightly duties, and publishes the rules 
governing the contest. This is always 
a golden opportunity, never missed, for 
fervid oratory, delicious flights of ro- 
mantic fancy, and flattering allusions to 
the brilliant assemblage of youth and 
beauty. 

In laying out the tournament ground, 
great care is taken to select a good level 
course, usually facing east and west, 
and one hundred and twenty yards in 
length. Three rings, an inch and a 


capturing all three 
of them, is greeted with a hearty burst 
of grateful applause. 

To the casual observer it may appear 
an easy matter to capture the rings ina 
dash down the course, but it is by no 
means easy. There is always a rise and 
fall of at least three inches in the gait 
of the horse, and this the rider must 
absorb by standing in his stirrups. In 
nine cases out of ten, an error in aim of 
a thirty-second part of an inch one way 
or the other will prove fatal. Not only 
that, but the rider must make the stab 
at the downward motion of the horse. 
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In order to stand a chance of coming 
off victorious, the rider must secure 
every ring. If there are any ties, the 
contesting knights tilt for rings smaller 
in diameter, until, by virtue of that 
ancient and inexorable law, the survival 
of the fittest, but one victorious and 
happy knight is left in the list. All 
things considered, successful tourney 
riding is a matter of highly developed 
equestrian skill, matured after much 
ractice and many failures. 

Each knight rides three times, and, 
when all have tilted, the one who has 
been fortunate enough to secure the 
most rings is declared the victor, and is 
given the distin- 
guished honor of 
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ess of the victorious knights. The day’s 
entertainment is wound up by a grand 
ball in the evening, which is opened by 
the royal set, who step off the first dance 

by themselves. 
Owing to the fact that an ideal saddle- 
horse is a prime factor in determining 
upon whose banner victory shall perch, 
the sport is limited. It is not a recrea- 
tion for the masses, and even solid and 
substantial middle-class farmers confine 
themselves to the part of spectators. In 
the olden days it afforded the wealthy 
class an excellent opportunity for dis- 
play, and planters from all over the State 
would drive to the scene of the struggle 
in their coaches 





crowning the lady 
of his choice the 
fair Queen of Love 
and Beauty, and, 
incidentally, he re- 
ceives a handsome 
prize. 

The ceremony of 
selecting and 
crowning the 
queen is very pret- 
ty and unique. A 
trumpeter calls all 
the knights into 
line, and, preceded 
by the heralds, 
they ride to the 
stand of the Lord 
of the Tourney. 
A floral wreath is 
placed on the lance 
of the victorious 
cavalier, who rides 
before the*seats oc- 
cupied by the 
spectators, eagerly 
scanning their faces for the one of his 
choice, This is, indeed, a trying mo- 
ment for the fair friends of the victor, 
and is only relieved by the knight low- 
ering his lance and placing the wreath 
at the feet of his blushing and happy 
mistress, who is conducted to the stand 
and crowned by the victor, fair Queen 
of Love and Beauty. 

The three knights next in order then 
select their mistresses, who are crowned 
Maids of Honor to the Queen. The 
coronation address delivered by the 
Lord Marshal teems with flattering al- 
lusions to the fair ones of the royal set, 
coupled with stirring praise of the prow- 
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and fours, sur- 
rounded by coiored 
outriders, and car- 
rying with them 
great hampers 
filled with the good 
things of life. 
Master William 
Eddies, the King’s 
Surveyor at An- 
napolis, wrote back 
to the mother 
country, in 1766, 
that he was amaz- 
ed at the elegance, 
fashion, and lavish 
wealth of the plant- 
ers, and the courtly 
style in which they 
lived. He praised 
the speed of their 
well - bred horses, 
and attributed it in 
great part to the 
fact that English 
army officers, sta- 
tioned in the col- 
ony in its infancy, imported from Eng- 
land the finest strains of race-horses and 
blooded brood-mares in their attempts 
to institute an American Newmarket. 
The writer dilates on the beauty and 
elegance of speech and expression used 
by the planters, the choice English 
spoken by the Maryland and Virginia 
maidens, whose rare beauty of face and 
form, even at that early day, created 
comment. 

But the War of Independence rudely 
banished these rounds of social festiv- 
ities and turned the attention of these 
pleasure-loving colonists of the South 
to more serious matters ; and the sport 
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lay dormant for a period of fifty odd 
years, when it received a most splendid 
and romantic awakening. 

No doubt there are many still living 
in the sere and yellow leaf, who heard 
echoes brought across the Atlantic 
Ocean by returning travelers, of the 
great Eglinton Tourney, which was 
given by the dashing and courtly Earl 
of Eglinton at his feudal castle in 1839. 
It was a costly and commendable effort 
on the part of the earl and his noble 
friends to revive in the nineteenth cent- 
ury the chivalrous scenes and doings 
which have cast a halo of romance 
about the actions and events of the 
fourteenth century. The knights were 
all of noble lineage, and were drawn 
not alone from the ranks of English 
aristocracy, but from those of France 
and Germany as well. While it failed to 
revive the sport in England, it served to 
recall into being the Southern tourney 
of to-day. Surely his lordship builded 
better than he knew. 

Among the many guests whom the 
earl entertained at his castle in the 
Highlands, was Mr. William Gilmor, a 
scion of one of Maryland’s oldest fam- 
ilies, who, emulating the example of a 
long line of aristocratic ancestors, was 
“doing” the old world after completing 
his education at home. Handsome, rich, 
well bred and well read, he was a wel- 
come guest in the most exclusive and 
aristocratic circles in England and upon 
the Continent. It is not a matter of 
surprise then, that he should have wit- 
nessed the gay scenes of the Eglinton 
Tourney. Greatly impressed with the 
social success of this revival of the 
feudal sport, he returned to his native 
country, and began to make prepa- 
rations for an entertainment along the 


same lines. Preparations were mace oy 
a very elaborate scale, and no expense 
was spared in making the affair 
memorable success both socially and iy 
point of horsemanship. 

It was decided to hold the entertaip. 
ment on the beautiful Gilmor estate oj 
“The Vineyard,” on the York road, just 
outside of Baltimore. A course was 
laid out, sweeping around the foot of 
the lawn, and arrangements were made 
for accommodating scores of carriages 
in view of the course. Mr. Gilmor was 
a superb rider, and all the contending 
knights, of whom there were a score or 
more, spent several weeks prior to the 
event in practicing on the grounds, 
They took every possible means of pro. 
viding themselves with mounts that 
had been trained on the hunting field, 
Mr. Oelrichs, the father of the well. 
known New York clubman, rode a great 
black charger, and, at the close of an 
unsuccessful day, rode the animal into 
Jones’ Falls—Baltimore’s Niagara—and 
declared he would never again get ona 
horse. Every great family in Maryland 
and Virginia was represented, and the 
wealth and fashion present was a matter 
of comment for many years afterward. 

The knights at this tourney did not 
ride at rings, as in the olden days, but 
at the impersonation of a knight, which 
was carved out of wood and seated on 
a wooden horse. The four legs of the 
dummy horse were buried deep into the 
ground, in order to secure absolute sta- 
bility. A large auger-hole was bored 
in the center of the horse’s back, through 
which a chain was let; one end of this 
was fastened to the dummy knight, and 
to the other were attached two sixty- 
pound weights. The riders, in order to 
unseat the wooden figure, had to give it 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE 


such a tremendous blow with the lance 
that it would lose its balance and fall 
from the horse. 

The riders at this tourney wore very 
handsome and costly costumes, and 
aimed to impersonate in dress, as far as 
possible, the knights of the Eglinton 
Tourney. As shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration from a photograph taken 
of a silhouette made on the grounds at 
the time, and now the property of Miss 
Elizabeth Liirman, of Catonsville, Md., 
the lances of the knights were festooned 
with gay ribbons, and the riders wore 
handsome plumes on their head-dress. 
All were the hardiest of riders, and the 
pace was of the fastest description. 

The Vineyard Tourney set the fashion 
for this species of manly sport, and a 
few years afterward, there was a sim- 
ilar one at “Cowpens,” the beautiful 
country villa of the Howards. The oc- 
casion was the marriage of Miss Eliza 
Ridgeley to Mr. John White, of Balti- 
more. The marriage of a daughter of 
an old Southern family is always the 
signal for a round of festivities, dances, 
hunts, and tourneys, at which neither 
time nor expense is spared. The suc- 
cessful knight at this time was Colonel 
Harry Dorsey Gough Carroll, whose 
name is one of the most honored in 
the military history of the State. He 
crowned as Queen of Love and Beauty, 
Miss Margaret Howard, the present 
Mrs. Charles Ridgeley, of Hampton. 

At the next memorable tourney, which 
took place in 1850, riding at the rings was 
resurrected after a period of seventy 
years, and from that time tothe present 
day its popularity in the South has been 
steadily on the increase. It was held 
on the lawn of Daughregan Manor, the 
seventy-thousand-acre estate of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, and in the list of 
knights who participated nearly every 
great family of the “twin sister States” 
was represented. The manor house at 
Daughregan is situated some distance 
back from the main road, in the beauti- 
fulold-world fashion, and fronting it is 
a broad sweep of level, well-kept lawn. 
A more ideal place for an exhibition of 
horsemanship can scarcely be imagined. 

The baptism of fire and blood which 
for four years plunged the South in 
Mourning, effectually banished every 
thought of sports and pastimes from 
the minds of the people. Instead of 
charging knights and floral crowns, the 
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attention of the brave young women 
was turned to lint and bandages. The 
heroines of mimic scenes of war were 
plunged into the throes of actual conflict. 

The records of an Alabama cavalry 
regiment contain an amusing, albeit 
pathetic, account of a tourney which 
took place in their winter quarters 
along the banks of the Potomac. The 
young women of the surrounding coun- 
try united their efforts in securing great 
hampers of cakes, pies, fried chicken, 
and roast pig ; and the young men of the 
command, many of whom had figured 
in tourneys prior to the war, enjoyed 
the first luxurious meal since the sec- 
ond year of the conflict. Many of the 
knights were without shoes, and the 
uniforms of all were ragged. But even 
rags, the recollection of recent hun- 
ger, and the certainty of a continua- 
tion of it on the morrow, were not of 
sufficient potence to dampen the latent 
gayety of the dashing Southerner in the 
presence of present happiness, and the 
tourney was a wonderful success, and 
had an audience of twenty thousand 
valiant men. 

The largest tournament the people of 
Virginia ever witnessed was held in 
Front Royal the year following the war. 
It is estimated that ten thousand people 
were there from every part of the Old 
Dominion. The town could not begin 
to furnish accommodations for them all, 
and the great crowd overflowed into the 
surrounding country and were royally 
entertained at every farm-house, manor 
and cross-roads inn for miles in every 
direction. This was the first gathering 
of its kind the Mother of Presidents 
—or, to speak more correctly just at this 
time, the Grandmother of Presidents— 
had witnessed since the war, and the 
people hailed with delight the revival of 
their favorite sport. 

Another famous tourney was held in 
the village of Weldon, North Carolina, 
just about this time, and it was an affair 
equally brilliant. It was attended by 
the youth and beauty of the two Caro- 
linas, The cavaliers of the Palmetto 
State broke lances with their Tarheel 
neighbors, all of whom but recently 
had fought shoulder to shoulder against 

common foe. The handsome young 
women of the two States held high 
carnival at the ball in the evening, and 
rejoiced with their elders that peace had 
once more spread its wings over the 
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land. The most conspicuous rider was 
the Knight of Don Quixote, who was 
dressed in a manner becoming the name- 
sake of so distinguished a personage as 
the knightly assailant of the windmill. 
le was a most skillful rider and rode a 
magnificent war-horse. In making the 
tilt he would be followed by the inevi- 
table Sancho, unwieldy and corpulent 
as a Falstaff and mounted on a mule. 
The manner in which this grotesque 
figure stabbed at the rings hismasterwas 
supposed to have left, provoked shouts 
of laughter. Bya fortunate coincidence 
the Knight of Don Quixote was victo- 
rious and crowned a lovely North Caro- 
lina maid, Queen of Love and Beauty. 
Tennessee, at the close of the war, 
revived the sport in a magnificent en- 
tertainment at Memphis. The Knight 
Marshal of the Tourney, a distinguished 
son of Tennessee, took advantage of the 
occasion to deny the charge made by a 
Northern journal that the State had not 
returned ‘to her allegiance, and waxed 
eloquent in describing the fealty of her 
sons and their gallantry in the face of 
danger during the “times that tried 
men’s souls.” The white rose and the 
red were blended as an historic refer- 
ence to the wars of Lancaster and York 
having a parallel in this country. The 
costumes of the knights were of the 
most fanciful description. All rode 
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with elegance and grace, and after re. 
peated tilting it was discovered that q 
tie existed between the Knight of Night 
Before Last and the Knight of Snowden, 
who was none other than Sir James 
Fitz- James, a real English knight 
After a remarkable exhibition of horse. 
manship, the Tennessee knight man. 
aged to down his antagonist. He re. 
ceived a handsome diamond ring, and 
crowned the queen with a gold crown 
set with diamonds and pearls. 

Brooklyndale, the beautiful home of 
the Brown family in Long Green Val. 
ley, was the scene of a notable tour 
in 1874. The grounds were elaborately 
decorated, and the courtly elegance and 
distinguished bearing of the knights 
who represented the oldest blood of a 
State famous in history for the noble 
lineage of its founders were matters of 
comment. All were in costly costumes, 
and a more splendid array could hardly 
be imagined. The successful knight 
was Colonel Harry Gilmor, one of the 
most dashing and resourceful guerrilla 
chieftains. 

In conclusion, be it said that this 
beautiful outdoor diversion as it exists 
in the Southern country to-day may be 
truthfully admitted to be the only re. 
maining relic of that romantic and pict- 
uresque age which has furnished the 
bards of five centuries with themes 
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THE VINEYARD TOURNEY, 1840. 
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RABBITS AND RABBITING: 


BY ED. W. 


sports - 

men of West- 

ern Ontario 

knew little or 

nothing of 

rabbits. That 

portion of the 

Dominion was 

then one of 

the best shooting-grounds on this conti- 

nent. Many varieties of game were so 

abundant, that an unsuccessful trip 
was well-nigh an impossibility. 

The broad, forested regions were 
chosen haunts of deer, turkey, ruffed 
grouse, and hare, Every creek, swale, 
and wet woodland held its quota of 
cock, and quail could be found almost 
anywhere. The great, half-dry plains 


contiguous to Lake St. Clair and the 
larger streams, fed countless thousands 
of snipe and plover. 

At dawn of a spring morning, the 


air shook with the clamor of geese, 
swan, and duck of many varieties. The 
marshes of Erie and St. Clair then 
offered such opportunities for wild- 
fowling as can now be duplicated only 
in remote grounds of the far North. 
The ears of the man in the blind heard 
a ceaseless jangle of bird-calls — the 
whoop of the stately swan, the honk of 
geese, the gabble of winged torrents of 
duck, the scape of snipe, the droning 
whistling of plover, the ceaseless flut- 
ing and piping of redwings and larks; 
and now and then, from the drier knolls, 
boomed the courting call of the pinnated 
grouse, as he fanned his stump tail and 
filled his lemon sacs for female eyes to 
admire. Strings of passenger pigeons, 
like swift, dark brooks, coursed through 
the biue fields above, and all of these 
the sportsman knew and loved. 

But in this favored region, almost 
overstocked with game, there was then 
norabbit. There-was an ideal country 
for him, yet he was not there. He had 
not been overlooked, for a generous 
share of the shooting men were well-in- 
formed and close observers, who would 
not fail to notice bunny himself, or his 
track. Most of us had heard of the “ cot- 


SANDYS. 


tontail ” of near-by Michigan territory ; 
some of us knew well the fun of rabbit- 
ing in England. Now and then we 
shot the hare in the swamps, but none 
of us had seen or heard of arabbit, or 
of a hare closely resembling the wild 
rabbit of England, in any part of our 
Canadian grounds. 

But somehow the rabbits got into 
that paradise. Whether a few crossed on 
the ice from Michigan, or whether some- 
body secured a few cottontails and 
turned them loose in Ontario, has, I be- 
lieve, never been determined. Any- 
way, about fifteen years ago, we began 
to hear talk about rabbits. For a time, 
the talk was treated as mere idle ru- 
mor, founded upon a sight of young 
hares in the summer coat. I was then 
making a collection of native birds, and 
was deemed bird-wise and beast-wise 
above the average of sportsmen. 

One day, in February, I received a 
small box, in which lay a note and a 
beast. The note said, “ This chap for- 
got to turn white this winter. He was 
shot on Dover plains, and he is sent as 
a freak.” 

I looked closely at the rabbit, for such 
it appeared to be, and knew at once that 
never before had I set eyes upon one of 
its kind. I finally figured it out to bea 
cottontail. 

The country boys used to snare and 
shoot the white hares and sell them for 
a trifle apiece in the town, and soon a 
cottontail appeared in a bunch of white 
ones. It attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, and it was easily traced to a part 
of the country far removed from where 
my first specimen had been taken. 

The next winter one or more of the 
brown rabbits, which did not turn white, 
appeared in almost every lot of white 
hares that came to market. Sportsmen 
talked and wrote freely of the new 
game, and reports of rabbits having 
been seen, came from all parts of the 
country. I may as well say here, that 
within five years from their first ap- 
pearance, setter and pointer men were 
d—ing the rabbits and whaling dogs for 
chasing fur, while farmers were squeal- 
ing about cut vines and prodding the 
lawmakers about having rabbits left 
out of the game-laws. 
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My first sight of a live one was ob- 
tained the following September after 
receiving the dead one. I took a cun- 
ning old pointer out to look for a few 
cock, and our first ground was a low- 
lying bit, where a clump of rushes grew, 
and where there was usually sufficient 
water to keep the ground right for bor- 
ing. This time the ground proved dry as 
a bone, and the expedition ended there, 
for there was no use going further. 

The old pointer kept very busy among 
the withered rushes, and I watched him 
curiously, for he was not given to doing 
work for the fun of it. He kept slowly 
tacking through the stuff, and presently 
I saw a small, dark animal, like a fat 
field-mouse, scud from under his nose. 

“Ware mouse, you old rascal!” I 
shouted, but the dog made a quick 
bounce to one side and appeared to be 
holding something under his fore-paws. 

“]’ll tan you for that, you old fool!” 
Isaid, as I went tohim. “ Ware mouse!” 
I continued, as I stood over him. But 
he wouldn’t “ware mouse” for a cent. 
He had struck something which he 
didn’t understand, and he wagged his 
tail and looked up at me as though to 
say, “ What’s this funny little thing I’ve 
got here, anyway?” 

Gently pressed under his paws was 
the smallest rabbit I had ever seen, and 
the wee thing was unhurt, though scared 
almost to death. When I picked it up 
it appeared to be so glad to get away 
from the dog that it lay quite content- 
edly in my hand. It was smaller than 
the chipmunk which from the fence 
scolded at us and our capture. 

I took the small chap home, placed 
him in a box and fed him clover. With- 
in a week he had become quite tame, 
and soon he had grown as large as a rat. 
Then I turned him loose in the orchard. 
Within two hours the pointer had 

rounded him up, and brought him in 
his mouth to my den. I took the rabbit 
to the furthest end of a large lawn, and 
freed him near a hedge. Next day the 
pointer had him again. The rabbit was 
finally carried to a big clover-field, and 
released to fare as best he might. 

The fact of this one being so small in 
September, suggested to me that more 
than one lot of young had been reared 
near where he was taken. When the 
snow came it soon revealed an astonish- 
ing number of traces. Apparently the 
new rabbits spent most of the long, 


sharp nights in hopping from point to 

point, varied by long. straight dashes 
across open fields. To start upon a fresh 
track and follow it to where its maker 
had concluded to squat for the day, was 
a long and tiresome task, which fey 
successfully completed. 

Soon the rabbits began to visit lawns 
and orchards which lay within the town 
limits. Our place was large, and had 
many fir-trees, hedges, and ornamental 
shrubs, in addition to a goodly orchard 
and rows of raspberry and grapevines, 
Among these I soon detected a multi. 
tude of small triangles on the snoy,. 
Brer rabbit had come to town. Before 
long every park and lawn in the place 
was tracked in all directions, and a gray 
shape seen speeding across a moonlit 
street was as likely to be a rabbit asa 
cat. One cold night a rabbit darted 
almost from beneath my feet as I opened 
the gate; the clack of the closing gate 
started another from a clump of dead 
flower-stalks, and, as I reached the door, 
a third rabbit rushed from the very 
doorstep and sped like a gray ghost the 
length of the veranda. 

One Sunday we were all at regular 
family prayer. A sporting friend was 
visiting me, and he and I knelt, facing 
a low window with our elbows upon the 
sill. And from round a corner, lo! there 
came unto us a cony, and he reared up 
not two yards from us, and he hearkened 
unto the prayers, and he winked his 
nose at us, till my friend forgot himself, 
and exclaimed, “We kin catch that 
devil!” Ithrew up the window so hard 
that I cracked a pane, and out we leaped 
in red-hot chase. And the dear old 
archdeacon almost burst trying not to 
laugh, for he had seen the rabbit, and 
was a keen sportsman withal. We ran 
that rabbit across four two-acre lots as 
hard as we could split, and at last we 
got.him into deep snow, where he gave 
up and was captured alive. And, on 
looking back to the first fence we had 
cleared, I saw a fuzz of white whiskers 
above it, and heard a strong old voice 
shout, “ They got him! they got him!” 

Soon after that incident | was en- 
treated to snare every rabbit about the 
place, presumably to avoid further in- 
terruptions at unseasonable periods, but 
possibly because many choice raspberry 
vines had been cut. The snares <id 
deadly work, but there were always 
some rabbits to replace the slain. 
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This is the strictly true story of their 
appearance and surprising increase in 
Western Ontario; and, while many 
sportsmen regarded them with disfavor, 
principally owing to their tempting dogs 
to run riot, I do not think that they were 
really such a drawback after all. Dur- 
ing more recent years, since feathered 
game has been more or less destroyed, 
the rabbits have redeemed many a day, 
which would, without them, have been 
a dismal failure. Nor is rabbiting poor 
sport, if fairly judged upon its merits. 
This | shall endeavor to show. 

Rabbits, in that country, are taken by 
three methods. The first and surest is 
by snaring. This, of course, is utterly 
devoid of sport, and is only excusable 
as an amusement for restless boys in 
whom that old, hard-dying trapper’s 
instinct will not down. The second 
method includes shooting and the use 
of the ferret to bolt the rabbits from 
their places of refuge. Sometimes, too, 
ahound is used in the ferreting game. 
This is by no means bad fun. The 
third method, and by far the best, and 
in my opinion the most sportsmanlike, 
is hunting with beagles or other small 
hounds, and shooting only after the run 
has been fairly enjoyed, and when the 
rabbit is at top speed—no further 
tampering with any rabbit that makes 
his shelter. 

Many gunners, who lack the finer at- 
tributes of true sportsmanship, will dis- 
agree with my ruling in reference to 
“holed” rabbits, and will insist upon 
either “twisting” or poking the game 
out in order that it may be secured. I 
am willing to forgive a reasonable 
amount of poking with a stick, pro- 
viding there be an available egress for 
the rabbit, and that the poor animal be 
not (as toofrequently happens) rammed 
like a charge of powder in an old-fash- 
ioned muzzle-loader! Manly men may 
readily find a more humane occupation. 

But the twisting—faugh ! I am sorry 
tosay that I have twisted a few—very 
few—rabbits, and I am pleased to say 
that it did not take many trials to con- 
vince me of the hideous cruelty of the 
operation. The wretched rabbit is first 
driven into a hollow log, or tree, or 
hole, as the case may be. Then the 
twister cuts and trims a supple gad of 
suitable length, inserts it into the re- 
treat and pokes about till he feels the 
tabbit. The gad is then withdrawn, and 


it’s ten to one that a hair or two cling- 
ing to the end will prove that the rab- 
bit has been touched. The twister now 
makes a split in the end of the gad, feels 
for the prey again, and when the split is 
in the fur, turns the gad steadily in one 
direction till a firm hold has been taker 
of the fur. The rabbit is then dragged 
out and despatched, if everything works 
just right. Too frequently things go 
wrong. <A rabbit’s skin is very tender, 
and a rough-handed twister may twist 
off inches of skin and wads of fur, be- 
fore he thinks that he has secured a 
proper hold. Not seldom the agonized 
rabbit resists so strongly that the skin 
is torn off during the pulling process. 
The whole business savors too much of 
flaying a beast alive to be worthy of 
further discussion. 

But in one instance the rabbit did not 
suffer. A clever youth found a hole 
under a stump, and decided to twist the 
hidden rabbit. The stick took hold in 
excellent style, the rabbit struggled 
bravely, but a powerful pull brought it 
forth with a bounce. It was a very 
curious rabbit—in fact, the only one on 
record which wore a long, bushy tail 
and a black and white coat ; and, judg- 
ing by the odor of it, it must have been 
in that hole a very long time. 

My first experience of rabbiting in 
which the beagle figured was an unex- 
pected pleasure. Up to that day I had 
never seen or heard a small beagle, and, 
in fact, knew nothing of the wonderful 
little hound. Some six inches of snow 
had fallen the previous night, and I was 
out early, bent upon trailing turkey. 
For miles the country was a succession 
of ancient forest, broad marshes, and 
scattered thickets. The air was per- 
fectly still, the new snow lay softly over 
everything, and I felt that my chance 
was good. 

Sneaking noiselessly through the cov- 
er, over ridges, across hollows, from 
forest to marsh, from marsh to thicket, 
I went, seeking tracks of the giant birds. 

All nature appeared to sleep; squir- 
rels and other small deer had not yet 
attempted the task of road-making to 
their various stores—the great white 
woods were silent as the grave. 

In time I found the desired tracks, and 
cautiously followed them. The turkey 
would not travel very far in that kind 
of going, and a shot might be obtained 
at any moment. Even before it was 
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expected, a black object moved near the 
edge of a marshy bit. It disappeared 
among some dry rushes, which stood 
yards away from othercover. A second, 
and then a third turkey followed the 
first, and I chuckled in anticipation, for 
here were three in the best of places, 
right in the open. After waiting long 
enough to make sure that no stragglers 
lingered along the trail, I stole ahead 
and safely passed the treacherous cover. 

Turkey, sure / One,anyway—possibly 
two! Thethought was almost intoxicat- 
ing. 

A moment later I received a shock, 
which could hardly have been more 
startling had a trumpet suddenly blared 
in myear. From the farther side of the 
marsh rose a jangle of sweet sound, the 
like of which no instrument of man’s 
invention ever produced. Higher and 
higher, fuller and sweeter, it rang, till 
the rich music of it clove the snowy 
aisles of silence, and echoed and re- 
echoed from every quarter of the huge 
sounding-board of forest. The first note 
of it sent the turkey sprinting to safe 
cover, and another lost opportunity had 
been added to the record. 

My first thought was “ D— that dog ;” 
then, in spite of disappointment, I was 
compelled to admit that never in all 
my life had I heard a voice to equal 
the mysterious musician’s. Some grand 
hound, that I had never seen, was driv- 
ing, apparently very fast, in my direc- 
tion ; and, while I almost felt like dosing 
him with big shot, curiosity impelled 
me to, at least, first have a look at him. 

I could not understand why he took 
so long to traverse the distance on a 
scent to make him tongue as he did; 
but the mystery was presently ex- 
plained. Blowing his startling fanfare, 
as though he were bound to bring down 
any lodged snow, on he came, while I 
wondered who he was and what the 
deuce he was driving so. A rabbit 
darting across an opening gave me a 
hint, and I tumbled the rabbit. 

Following the roar of the gun came 
a crash of music—gladder, stronger, and 
more astonishing than any previous ef- 
fort; and, to my utter amazement, a 
wee thing no larger than a cat came 
romping through snow that reached to 
its small belly. 

“Why, you little devil, do you mean 
to tell me that a thing like you made 
all that row?” I politely inquired. 
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In response the small thing raised its 
pointed nose and volleyed forth sounds 
which were unmistakable. 

She, for that was the sex, interested 
me greatly. It needed no second glance 
to detect evidences of the highest breed. 
ing in every line of her trim little body, 
At first she appeared to be mostly voice 
ears, and tail; but I soon discovered 
that she had eyes—and such eyes! A 
dog’s eyes are always expressive, but 
hers were simply marvels of gentle ip. 
telligence ; while in their dusky depths 
yet gleamed the cooling spark of the 
hunting fire which had lately burned 
so hotly. 

I brushed the snow from a log, seated 
myself and raised the black-white-and. 
tan body to my knees. After the first 
glance at her eyes I had forgiven her 
for stampeding my turkey. The wee 
lady was eager to be off again, though 
very friendly ; but I didn’t want to lose 
her so quickly. As I felt the velvety 
fineness of her tremendous ears, and 
marked the beautiful, clean-cut lines of 
her head and dainty muzzle, I realized 
that there was one other kind of dog 
beside pointer and setter which would be 
welcome in a certain humble kennel. 

Presently a man’s voice sounded from 
the cover. At once the nose went up, 
and the siren tongue jangled out a re- 
sponse. I explained to the man, who 
proved to be a kindly old gentleman. 
farmer, how I ‘had lost my turkey and 
had fallen in love with his beagle. He 
gave me her pedigree, which was royal; 
and after careful inquiries as to how 
“Beauty” would fare in my hands, he 
agreed to deliver her at a convenient 
point one week later, for $25. She was 
well worth it, for we had no end of fun 
with Beauty and the cottontails, before 
she ran the last long trail. Her breeder 
had several others, and his strain soon 
had representatives in our county. 
Every pup inherited the voice, yentle 
disposition, intelligence, and hunting 
qualities which made Beauty such a de- 
lightful little helper ; and the way they 
drove the cottontails was a caution. 

Thanks to the beagles, rabbit-hunting 
soon rose from the level of a boy’s frolic 
to be an interesting sport for exper! 
enced sportsmen. The fancy for hounds 
spread, and small fox-hounds, harriers, 
and large beagles took a hand in the 
game. Mixed packs drove the white 
hares famously, and the same dogs were 
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Painted for OuTING by the late Hermann Simon. 
“TONGUING LIKE ALARM BELLS.” (4. 350.) 
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very good for rabbits, when quick kill- 
ing was the main object; but, to my 
notion, no dogs ever made better music, 
or afforded more genuine fun, than did 
the small beagles. Many atime and oft 
have I suffered the circling rabbit to 
pass, merely for the pleasure of seeing 
the sweet-mouthed, earnest little work- 
ers hustle him from brush to wood, and 
around to the stands again, and of mar- 
veling at the judgment and scenting 
powers they displayed in trailing over 
difficult grounds. 

Sometimes it happened that someone 
who owned ferrets, wanted to share the 
fun, and upon these occasions we sought 
ground which contained plenty of bur- 
rows, and other shelters. In such ground 
the ferret is, of course, a powerful ally, 
for the conditions are all against runs 
of any marked duration. 

During fair weather the rabbits are 
apt to lie out in “forms,” after the habit 
of the true hare. The forms may be 


under piles of brush, in patches of tall 
grass or briers, or wherever a shelter 
suited to a rabbit’s fancy may be locat- 
ed. As a rule, there is a convenient 
hole not far distant. - 

The beagles locate and start a rabbit, 


and away they go, tonguing like alarm 
bells. Perhaps the rabbit feels very fit, 
and leads them a fast, circling burst; but 
soon a change in the clamor announces 
that the game has holed. Now comes 
the greatest excitement. The beagles 
indicate the hole entered by the rabbit, 
but somewhere close by, hidden under 
the snow, is another opening from which 
the rabbit will presently burst like a 
shell from a mortar. 

Whoever is to have the shot stands 
with gun ready while the ferret-owner 
produces a snaky-looking brute from 
beneath his coat, and starts it into the 
hole. The ferret has a strong odor, and 
the first whiff of this odor in a rabbit’s 
hole produces an effect similar to what 
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follows an alarm of fire in a tene 
ment. The rabbit cannot get out to 
fast. He, probably, has never seen, 
ferret, but he has inherited a desire fo; 
instant action and whirl-away speej 
whenever he finds himself near a snaky. 
looking brute with a peculiar odor 
He may not even wait for the firg 
glimpse of the wicked-looking gree, 
lamps of eyes which are exploring the 
shades of his front hall. He speeds for 
the rear door, and presently he bursts 
upward through the snow, like a jack. 
in-the-box. 

Now, the test of the snapshot’s skill 
is to catch bunny in the air, if possible. 
When the rabbit happens to pop w 
about where he is expected, it is pos. 
sible to drop him before he can begin 
torun. Needless to say, very often he 
is clean missed, whereupon he makes off 
as only a thoroughly scared rabbit can, 
Away go the beagles in fresh chase; 
the gunner finds a suitable stump, or 
other commanding point; the other 
fellows race about and yell encourage. 
ment, while the ferret-owner coaxes 
forth and secures his bloodthirsty pet. 
Such a chase usually ends with a dead 
rabbit, for no amount of pressure could 
induce poor bunny to venture again 
into the hole from which the snaky 
brute had driven him. A rabbit appears 
to reason that if a ferret once enters a 
rabbit’s hole that hole most assuredly 
belongs to the ferret. 

Just how the rabbit instantly recog- 
nizes a deadly foe in the ferret, is 
not so readily explained. Wild rabbits 
never see a ferret unless the creature is 
brought to their haunts by a man, and 
certainly they never wait to get a good 
look at it when it is so brought. Pre- 
sumably the ferret is recognized as a 
close connection of the murderous mink 
and persistent weasel, with which ani- 
mals the rabbit, probably, has an un- 
sought acquaintance, 
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BY 
EMMA P. TELFORD. 


N the days of long ago, when De 
Puyster and I were seeing visions 
and dreaming dreams, a voyage 


up the Nile was the U/tima Thule 
of our desires. 

This was the phantom of delight that 
skipped alluringly before us all the day, 
and filled our ears with the soft mur- 
murings of its waters all the night. 

There was the Nile itself — broad, 
deep, strong, issuing from a land of 
mystery, and rolling its volumed waters 
telentlessly onward, through orderly 
tows of sphinxes, phoenixes, Isis and 





THE SPIRES OF CAIRO. 


Rameses, pyramids and tombs, plethoric 
flesh-pots, and stately palms. Freely 
interspersed were myriads of heathen 
women, convulsively clasping their 
dusky offspring to their breasts, prepara- 
tory to offering them as a “bonne bouche” 
to rows of waiting, scaly crocodiles. 

On the blue bosom of this majestic 
river, favored of heaven, floated De 
Puyster and I. 


‘‘ The barge we sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them. 





THE GRAND PYRAMID DURING HIGH NILE. 
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PHIL. 


‘<The oars were silver, 
Which, to the tunes of flutes, kept stroke and 
made . 
The water which they beat to follow faster 
As amorous of their strokes. 


“«On each side 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colored fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow our delicate cheeks which they did cool.” 


In this pleasing manner we should, we 
imagined, float on indefinitely, in lan. 
guorous ease, “eating the lotus day by 
day.” But the Nile of imagination was 
not the Nile of reality—at least, not at 
the start, for,on reaching Cairo, our first 
prosaic business was to see that our 
wardrobe was in order. 











OUR DAHABEAH! (7. 353.) 
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It is alwavs a matter of moment toa 
traveler to know that he is properly 
habited, for to be at ease in mind, and 
in a — receptive state, fitted to re- 
ceive the benefits of travel, one’s body 
must be properly protected’ and capari- 
soned. Clothes do not necessarily make 
aman; but want of them lays him open 
tothe imputation of being a “fellow,” 
and that of the “ baser sort.” 

Therefore, laying aside De Puyster’s 
dress-suit, with my superfluous jewelry 
aed resses, as advised by the Tourist’s 
Guide Book (a band-box held them all), 
taking no 
arms—as also 
per advice— 
the morning 
of our depart- 
ure from Cai- 
ro beheld De 
Puyster fresh 
and radiant, 
in a light 
tweed, crown- 
ed by a helmet 
with floating 
puggaree, and 
protecte d 
from the on- 
slaughts of 
the donkey- 
boys by a 
stout umbrel- 
la lustily 
wielded, while 
I brought up 
the rear with 
an air of hau- 
teur and a 
homceopathic 
medicine case 
(contents 
oly qui- 
nine), 








The cabin was carpeted and the win- 
dows were curtained, while divans, ta- 
bles and rugs made a luxurious interior. 

The upper deck, too, with ample awn- 
ings above and on the sides, artistically 
furnished, even to plants and flowers. 
made me feel that Cleopatra had not 
had a monopoly of all the luxury of 
travel. 

In addition to our dragoman, there 
were the cook, waiter, reis or captain, 
steersman and eight sailors, picturesque 
figures in fine white turbans and flow- 
ing gowns that added to their grace, but 
subtracted 
from their 
usefulness, I 
felt that if a 
great storm 
overtook us, 
and one of 
them had to 
climb the miz- 
zenmast and 
belay the hal- 
yards; and 
take down the 
top-gallant 
shrouds, we 
should be lost 
before he 
could gird up 
his loins suf- 
ficiently to 
make the as- 
cent. 

And now, at 
last, we were 
afloat on the 
Nile—that 
great cen- 
tral artery 
through 
which all the 
life of Egypt 








As we near- 


flows. 


edthe landing MUSICIANS WITH INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. On its broad 


stage above 

the iron bridge at Kase-el-Nil, we saw 
our dal habeah, with the American flag 
flying from its tall lateen mast, riding 
at anchor, and our dragoman, a merry 
Tascal, swarthy and black-eyed, in fez, 
embroidered jacket, baggy brown trou- 
sers, white canvas shoes and broad sash 
glittering with an expanse of curious 
charms, awaiting us. The larger part 
of the dahabeah was covered by the 
cabin, the flat deck in front being oc- 
cupied by the crew and kitchen. 


surface float 

all the commerce and wealth of the land; 
from the graceful,slow-gliding dahabeah 
of the tourist, to the little boats plying 
with merchandise from one village to 
another. Here is a boat containing half- 
a-dozen ferocious-looking bashi-bazouks 
armed to the teeth, and there a sus- 
picious craft with a strange, living cargo 
from the interior of the Dark Continent. 
Here De Puyster and I, reclining 
languidly on flowery beds of ease—fig- 
uratively—and there a huge freight 
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vessel with bales of American or Euro- 
pean goods—presumably powder, beads 
and whiskey—piled high on deck. 

Not far from Cairo came flocks of 
geese, ducks, pelicans, and herons, that 
darkened the heavens when they flew, 
and whitened the banks when they 
alighted ; while now and then a croco- 
dile paused in his day’s occupation and 
regarded us derisively. 

The river-bank was a varying scene 
of picturesque villages, bristling with 
pigeon-roosts, and surrounded by groves 
of palms and figs ; fields of laborers, the 
men unostentatiously attired in skull- 
caps and belts, some hoeing precisely as 
you see pictures on the tombs; others 
ploughing with a crooked stick, drawn 
by a camel and a donkey, or a buffalo 
and a camel 


And now was De Puyster much 
grieved in spirit, to observe the crude 
contrivances for raising water in the 
very land where the wise Archimedes 
invented his labor-saving screw. 

The shadoof method—much in yogue 
—consisted of a long, well-sweep pole, 
with leathern basket attached at one 
end, and balanced by a weight of mud 
at the other, which some colored gentle. 
men of leisure manipulated at will. 

Another plan, also popular, was for 
two fellow-laborers to raise the water 
in a matting basket—an expenditure 
of strength and water most alarming, 

The ascent of the river was made with 
many halts in the interest of science. 

De Puyster carried among his imple. 
ments a massive book, in which he had 

planned to 





—whatever 
goodsinthat 
line thegods 
had seen fit 
to provide. 
Then would 
come pro- 
cessions of 
pedestri- 
ans; Arabs, 
white robed 
and turban- 
ed; dusky 
blue - gown- 
ed women, 
filling their 
water-jars 
from the sa- 
credstream; 
copper - col- 
ored lads 
carrying implements, such as Joseph’s 
overseers may have carried to the work- 
men; camels stepping clumsily along 
with huge bundles of gray-green canes; 
women riding valorously on shaggy buf- 
faloes ; itinerant musicians with instru- 
ments of torture of very ancient date ; 
while an ever-present constituency of 
unadorned urchins pursued us unrelent- 
ingly along the banks, clamorously de- 
manding, “ Baksheesh, Howadji.” 

This caused De Puyster—though pre- 
eminently a man of peace—to lament 
that he had left his arms so far behind 
him. 

Under the trees and by the water- 
side, near some groaning water-wheel, 
sat groups of men and women swathed 
in blue and russet woolen gowns. 





PALMS ON THE 


enter vo- 
luminous 
notes; but 
the places of 
interest trod 
so closely on 
one anoth- 
er’s heels 
that often 
before his 
im pressions 
of one place 
were trans- 
cribed, we 
had halted 
at another. 

The site 
of ancient 
Memphis 
was our first 
important 
stop ; and as we had Milton’s positive 
assurance that no longer 

‘« Is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
—_—— the unshower’d grass with lowings 
oud, 


RIVER BANKS, 


I felt quite at ease, and even jubilant, 
to think that here was I on top of 
the earth, in no fear of belligerent 
cattle, enjoying myself and my lunch, 
while below lay the remains of myriads 
of poor creatures perhaps even more 
fond than I of the leeks and garlic ot 
this ancient land. 

And now, painfully jarring upon our 
sense of the Egyptian fitness of things, 
came sugar factories—modern affairs, 
lighted by gas, and, for all I know, run 
by electricity. I would not stop to see. 
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Iwas prepared to visit drick factories, 
as that was an ancient and honora- 
ble industry altogether appropriate to 
Egypt ; but as for counténancing any- 
thing so commonplace and inapropos as 
a sugar factory, ye gods, Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus, Ibis, Cat, and Beetle, forbid ! 

We were much more interested in 
«Gebel-el-Tayr,” on top of which stood 
a Coptic convent, whose inmates, spying 
our approach, leaped with one consent 
into the stream, and, swimming toward 
us, climbed on deck to pass the time 
of day, and incidentally, doubtless, to ask 
for “Bak- 


These tombs, considéred the old- 
est monuments of Egypt, are sup- 
posed to have been erected before or 
during the time of Joseph, and are pro- 
fusely ornamented with a variety of 
colored figures, demonstrating ocularly, 
that these ancient people were as gay 
and nimble as they were depicted sol- 
emn and immovable in their usual 
sculpture. On some of the walls were 
hunting scenes; women playing the 
sackbut and dulcimer, or applying with 
cheerfulness the bastinado to those of 
either sex who stood in need of reform- 

atory meas- 





sheesh.” 

These gen- 
tlemen came 
on b oard, 
appa rently 
clean, which 
was a refresh- 
ing change, 
for aS a peo- 
ple the Arabs 
are dirty, su- 
perlatively so. 

They sleep 
in their mats 
on the ground 
indoors or out, 
surrounded 
byanimbus of 
enterprising 
fleas. 

And now 
the wide 
sleeves of the 
blue - gyowned 
sailors flut- 
tered in the 
breeze as they 
bent rhyth- 
mically to the’ 
oars; the sun 
struck full 
upon the wa- 
ters till they glistened like gold, and the 
tombs of Beni-Hassan, where one sees 
the first example of the Doric and Lotus 
column, were in sight. 

The donkeys here proved a trifle the 
worst on the Nile; the road is hot and 
sandy, and my De Puyster, his ample 
yet graceful feet drawn up to clear the 
ground, his puggaree floating wildly in 
the breeze, his mobile features clothed 
with yloom, his entire being occupied in 
breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter as he rode, was a painful spectacle. 





‘““THE SHADOOF METHOD.” 


ures; glass 
blowers, brick 
makers, bar- 
bers, plying 
theirvocation, 
and even a 
chiropodist 
attending to 
business. 
Over each pic- 
ture was writ- 
ten what the 
artist intend- 
ed to repre- 
sent—an idea 
that might be 
employed to 
advantage by 
some of our 
jin - de - siecle 
painters. 

And now, 
along theeast- 
ern shore, the 
hills are per- 
forated with 
square holes, 
the deserted 
habitations of 
the dead. 

In one of 
these caves— 
so runs the legend—lived for twelve 
years the Sheik Hassan, his wife, two 
daughters and little son, profitably and 
healthfullyemploying their leisure hours 
by cultivating lentils on a small island 
near the shore. One day, as the boy 
was making merry amidst the fragrant 
crop, a crocodile, scenting him from 
afar, made off with him. 

The father grieved at the taking off 
of this scion of a noble race, also disap- 
peared, and with him the island. 

Nothing but the cave remains. After 





(fp. 354) 
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hearing this tragic tule, we were more 
than pleased to visit, a tew miles above, 
the celebrated crocodile pits, where 
thousands of these saurians, beautifully 
preserved, and forever incapacitated 
from further harm, are piled from floor 
to ceiling. 

And so drifting in calm, or hurried 
along by favoring winds, dreaming away 
the days when nothing stirred, and even 
the sun on the distant horizon looked 
tired and dusty; or reveling in the perfect 
repose and brilliancy of a full Egyptian 
moon glittering on the dark blue river 
and illuminating temple, palm-grove, 
and the golden sands of the desert, we 
saw at last in the distance two strange 
figures rising from a base of waving 
wheat, and knew that Thebes was near. 

Worn and crumbling, the twin giants 
kept growing in stature, until they tow- 
ered above us full sixty feet, and stood 
eternally gazing across the plain of 
Thebes, toward a city long vanished, 
while they alone remain to tell the story 
of a heathen temple. 

But here De Puyster’s usually ready 
pen failed to do its work, so vast was 
the number of temples, obelisks, colossal 
statues, tombs and sphinxes. 

I had often read of the majestic repose 
of these figures, and the sad, far-away 
expression of immutable calm that ever 
brooded over their passionless features, 
as: if filled with a vague, mystical, tender 
longing—presumably for the good old 
days, 3064 B. c., when Thebes was boom- 
ing, rents were high, and the Hittites, 
Perizzites and Jebusites had to do their 
trading there. 

But a countenance void of a nose 
suggests nothing so much as the press- 
ing need of a new one; and my knees 
ached, and my spinal column wilted, as I 
thought of them sitting uncomfortably 
there, with most of their eyes closed 
for repairs, and not a nose in the crowd 
for 4,000 long years. 

In the hills back of Medinet Aboo are 
the mummy pits, where the poor re- 


mains of the loved and lost are packed 
away like sardines. Wecould not think 
of leaving the Nile without a small con. 
tingent of mummy as a souvenir; g 
we hastened, after the manner of tour. 
ists, to visit them. 

Entering the black cavern, and gaz. 
ing down into the pit, frail nature re. 
belled, and would fain have confined her 
researches to terra firma and the out. 
at-the elbow scions of the noble race of 
Pharaohs or Ptolemys that were still 
extant. 

But the interests of science bore heay. 
ily upon us; soclambering down the 
black chasm, and crawling on all fours, 
we finally emerged much flattened as 
to our poles, and elongated as to our 
circumference, into the midst of the il. 
lustrious departed. I had never ex. 
pected to hob-nob so familiarly with 
the élite of Egypt, but under the cir. 
cumstances I was rather forced into it. 

Our heads bumped the ceiling ; our 
hearts beat dismally against our ribs; 
and our feet sunk deep in the disheveled 
remains of the Pharaohs and Ptolemys 
and Rameses, and at every step crunch, 
crunch went tibia and fibula, femur and 
patella, while an ancient and fish-like 
smell made reason totter on her throne. 

Hastily snatching a few souvenirs 
from that crumbling dynasty, and 
thrusting them sans ceremony into a 
bag, we made haste to shake the dust 
of kings from our feet and rise to the 
light of day. 

Oh, how blue the sky seemed! how 
clear and pure the air! how bright and 
beautiful the light of day! and how in- 
finitely to be preferred was the free and 
easy life of a playful dog to the repose 
of a dead lion, however majestic ! 

The next morning, while the dew-wet 
bean flowers glistened in the glassy 
pools, fringed by the waving corn, and 
in and out of the golden wheat tields 
twisted the sacred Nile, we fled, leaving 
the stone giants to the repose they have 
enjoyed since the dawn of history. 
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BABY MINE." 
YACHTING YARN FROM THE GULF. 


BY GEORGE J. LEOVY. 


CROSS a stretch 
of white beach, 
some fifty feet 


above the line 

of high tide, at the far 

east end of the pretty, 

straggling, sleepy lit- 

tle village of Pass 

Christian, on the 

—=~ Mexican Gulf, stood 

+a tumble-down old 

boat-house, in the last 

stages of decay. Wild 

vines and luxuriant 

undergrowth closed 

in around it, and the 

path which had once 

straggled down to it from the shell-road 
could have been traced only by a native- 
born. A line of posts, the remains of 
what had once been a private pier, 
stretched out into the water ; some lean- 
ing to every point of the compass, others 
reduced to mere shell-covered stumps, 
by the never-ceasing work of the teredo. 

The boat-house inclosed, but so many 
were the great gaps in its rotten, shin- 
gled roof it could hardly be said to 
shelter, a boat of some twenty-eight 
to thirty feet in length, all but falling to 
pieces from decay. Calking lead and 
putty had fallen from the gaping seams 
of deck and hull, and the fatal malady 
of dry-rot showed in every plank and 
timber. But, despite neglect and the 
ravages of time, it was still evident 
from her smooth lines, the broad ex- 
panse of her forward deck, the oval oak 
coaming of her open cockpit, and many 
another feature significant to the know- 
ing, that she had “lived while she 
lived,” and that her career had been 
among the aristocracy of boatdom. 

On a particularly hot summer day her 
peaceful slumber in the old shed was 
broken. Seated in her cockpit was a 
perspiring, dusty, roughly-clad individ- 
ual, apparently much disturbed in mind, 
and harassed by unusual mental activ- 
ity. Around her gathered half a dozen 
others, all tanned, weather-beaten, and 
having that appearance of being’ half 
amphibious characteristic of all Gulf- 
Coast men. A mixture of eagerness 


and suppressed excitement was very 
apparent in them, as they seemingly 
awaited a verdict on some question, 
from the citizen in the boat, who, on the 
other hand, seemed utterly devoid of 
any sense of hurry. 

“ Well, Nick,” said one of them finally, 
“what do you think?’ Thus prompted, 
Nick slowly shifted his quid, contem 
plating a cleat that had once held the 
main-sheet, but now hung dejectedly, 
end down, by one nail, and in slow, 
drawling, disjointed sentences rendered 
judgment. 

“Well, boys, I’ll tell yer—she’s just 
got erbout ez bad er case er dry-rot as 
ever I see—an’ thar ain’t er sound timber 
in her from stem to stern—nur er plank 
—nur even a cleat; but with lots er 
galvanized nails, and six, or mebbe 
seven false ribs, an’ er kaig er white 
lead, an’ about er bar’l er pitch—an’ er 
bale er so o’ oakum—why we might 
make her go through; ennyhaow I’m 
willin’ ter try—I can’t do no more than 
that ennyhaow.” 

When Nick said “ennyhaow,” it meant 
business, and was understood to give the 
same finality to his remarks as the amen 
of the preacher, or the Lax Vobiscum 
of the priest. The group scattered 
under his direction in quest of tools and 
material; and quickly, butquietly enough 
to escape the not very observant curi- 
osity of the village, returned to the scene 
of action. Every one of them was more 
or less of a jackleg boat-carpenter, and 
each, under Nick’s supervision, was soon 
earnestly at work on the particular part 
of the job assigned to him. 

It was the day of the great annual 
regatta, under the supervision of the 
Southern Yacht Club, held at Bay St. 
Louis. 

The beach, the long white shell-road, 
known simply as the “ Front Road,” the 
steamer wharves and the approaches to 
the L. & N. R.R. bridge, were filled 
with a miscellaneous mass of people. 
Yachtsmen in all the glory of S. Y. C. 
uniform and caps ; ladies with flushed, 
excited faces, in their best holiday re- 
galia, fluttering with bright badges and 
ribbons ; gamblers, sailors, watermen, 
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and wharf-rats all mingled in demo- 
cratic freedom. 

Schooner-yachts from other points, 
with gay parties on board, sloops des- 
tined for entry in the race, fisher 
craft, oyster-boats, “ dago ” luggers (the 
staunchest, smartest sailors in the Gulf, 
but looking, with their single enormous 
peaked sail and narrow hull, as though 
a catspaw would upset them), yawls, 
canoes, and every other variety of small 
craft fluttered excitedly here and there, 
or waited at anchor for the commence- 
ment of the grand event. Every now 
and then the keen eye of some expert 
would discern a new white speck on 
the distant horizon ; and, almost before 
the uninitiated could note the dot on 
the water’s edge, had named the yacht, 
her home port, given an opinion as to 
her chances and a guess as to the make- 
up of her crew. 

For an unknown craft to have ap- 
peared among the incoming fleet would 
have been as unexpected to the coast 
resident as for a strange fish—one he 
couldn’t name—to have flashed into the 
hot sunlight from those familiar glit- 
tering waters. And yet this is just what 
did happen ; and curiosity was not re- 
lieved as to the identity of the new- 
comer, even when she had passed with- 
in a stone’s throw of the T of the long 
“Public Wharf.” 

A very tough-looking craft she was: 
unpainted and dark with age, streaks of 
pitch and patches of white lead making 
a weird fresco of her. deck and sides; 
an immense suit of sails, black as ever 
were abandoned to moth and mildew, 
patched with all shades from new 
white duck to second, third and fourth 
hand sail-cloth. One of the crew was 
kept constantly bailing with bucket and 
can, in a struggle to keep up with the 
leakage through thestrained old seams. 
And yet a certain trimness, even in her 
tags, seemed to differentiate her from 
the hoz pollot of fishing craft, trading 
sraacks, hired sloops and other parasit- 
ical accessories to the race. She moved 
with a certain dignity of her own; with 
no greater speed, however, than might 
have been anticipated from her general 
rig and make-up. This was easily dem- 
onstrated by a saucy sloop, a class be- 
low her in size, which danced alongside, 
took her wind and rushed merrily ahead, 
leaving the old black rags all a-quiver. 

But if the boat wasn’t known, her 
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crew were—every weather-beaten, sup. 
tanned tar of them ; and lots of ironica| 
but good-natured badinage passed back 
and forth between the unknown and 
the wharf and adjacent craft. “ \Vhy 
don’t yer enter her in ther race?” {inai. 
ly yelled one particularly extravavant 
humorist. But when the answer came 
back in Nick’s long drawl, “ Thet’s wot 
we're here fer,” the hilarity passed all 
bounds, reaching the summit of its cres. 

cendo when Nick, leaving his charge 
for a few moments, came in and gray ely 
entered and obtained his number for 
Baby Mine, in the “First Class for 
Open Sloops.” 

‘Nick had always been known as 
cranky and obstinate, but the boys 
looked a little serious when he carried 
things to the extent of laying sundry 
bets for himself and his crew, on aby 
Mine against the favorites, and was 
even prevailed upon by one ‘fun- loving 
individual to put a little with long odds, 
“agin ther field.” “Nick’s jus’ gone 
plumb crazy,” said the individual in 
question. “Why ther little Aggve jus’ 
run clean away from his ole tub not 
twenty minutes ago—wonder whar he 
picked her up anyhow?” 

Old Captain Jim, a lifelong enthusiast 
and follower of boat-racing in all forms, 
standing on the deck of his big lum- 
ber schooner Concordia, as she lay at 
anchor near the starting-point, had a 
puzzled and somewhat absent look on 
his face as he scrutinized Bady Mine. 
Suddenly the dawn of some long-past 
memory lit up his wrinkled brown H ace. 
Turning, he clambered down into the 
little room that had formed his home for 
most of his long life. Out of his big 
sea-chest, he took an old cigar-box, 
and among a mass of tattered bills, 
memoranda and clippings from news- 
papers and sporting magazines, he final- 
ly found the particular slip of which 
he was in search—a long article on 
American center-board yachts, clipped 
from a well-known authority on sport- 
ing aquatics. This he read over care- 
fully, deposited in a pocket, and going 
on deck, clambered into his yaw! : and 
threw off her painter. 

Rowing slowly around Bady J/ine, 
he measured her with his eye and care- 
fully studied every point; noted that 
below her water-line, she had been 
smoothly planed and black-leaded ; that 
her galvanized wire-rope stays and her 
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standing rigging generally, was true 
and taut ; then rowed a few feet astern 
and peered down into the yellow depths. 
When he raised his head, the last sign 
of bewilderment had passed, leaving his 
keen face unusually knowing. 

Baby Mine’s crew had watched the 
whole performance in serious silence. 
“Jim's on to us,” said one of them at 
last. ‘“Yaas, but he won’t give us 
away,” answered Nick. 

The Captain did not return to the 

Concordia, but rowed in behind the long 
wharf, tied his yawl, climbed up, and 
sauntered carelessly into the vicinity of 
a group of resplendent S. Y. C. men. 
One of them was laying down the law 
to a more or less respectful group of 
listeners.. He was well informed in 
yachting lore, and after having ex- 
hausted the subject of the International 
Cup Races and twisted the Lion’s tail 
like a true American citizen, to his 
own glorification, struck the subject of 
yachts in the Gulf. 
" Finally he struck the present season, 
and offered to lay any reasonable odds 
that the boat of the year, the beautiful 
Silence—with her straight wedge bow, 
hollow spars, adjustable step, and fault- 
less lines—nodding to her anchor by the 
side of the Lady Emma, last year’s in- 
vincible, would walk away with the 
fleet. There seemed to be no takers, 
and a convincing silence ensued. 

It was at length broken unexpectedly. 
With that camaraderie that belongs to 
followers of salt water, Captain Jim 
joined the group. “I hate toseea good 
bet go by with no takers, Mr. Anderson,” 
he drawled; “it’s like seeing good 
whiskey running out uv er leaky bar’l. 
With fair odds I might even risk er 
leetle bet agin ther Sz/ence—altho’ uv 
course, she is er mighty good boat.” 

The young man winked slightly to 
the friend on his far side. The wink 
said plainly, “Soft snap,” but the lips 
were smiling on Captain Jim. “ May- 
be you have a favorite of your own, 
Captain,” he said, jokingly. “I'll give 
you long odds on her if you have. What 
would you want on baby Mine, say, 
against the field?” 

“Well, I’m willin’ to meet yer even 
thar, if the odds is long ernuff,”’ was the 
unexpected reply. “I’m great on long 
odds, yerknow.” The old fellow counted 
out laboriously, in all kinds of small sil- 
ver and worn fractional currency and 
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ragged dollar-bills; and the outrageous 
memorandum was entered on the dainty 
tablets : “Capt. Jim—Saby Mine against 
field, one to ten in 50’s.” 

Until quite recently, regattas on the 
Gulf Coast, from Pensacola to Galves- 
ton, started from the anchorage. Each 
class was lined up separately, the lee- 
ward boats being given a slight com- 
pensatory advantage in lead to prevent 
“covering” at the start. With main- 
sail and topsail up, a man at the jib hal- 
yards, another at the windward stay 
with hand on cable to start the anchor 
at the flash of the starting-gun, the 
yachts chafed at their short cables, and 
men hardly breathed as they watched 
in intense silence for the flash from the 
judges’ boat. 

It came!—and almost before the 
white puff had fully caught the moving 
influence of the fresh easterly breeze, 
every anchor had been broke and swung 
aboard, every jib had flashed up, and 
the fine long lines of yachts, represent- 
ing as many classes, were dashing for- 
ward, with sails flattened down hard, 
on their first tack to windward. 

But either from native slowness or 
otherwise, Baby Mine dragged behind. 
Despite a magnificent start, satisfactory 
even to hypercritical Nick, she slowly 
dropped both to leeward and astern of 
the leaders, and finally even of the strag- 
glers in her class. 

Captain Jim, on the wharf, ground 
his teeth. Nick, in grim silence, threw 
lightning glances from topmast-head to 
deck, from bowsprit to boom-end, finally 
bringing up on the center-case. In- 
stantly a furious exclamation broke from 
him. His eye had lighted upon a piece 
of half-inch rope fast to a cleat, passing 
over the top and down into the center- 
case. Nick’s vocabulary was far more 
extensive than choice ; and the offend- 
ing rope had been duly attended to full 
five minutes before he had once more 
settled down totaciturnity. Meanwhile, 
Baby Mine had bounded forward, and 
was running, as Nick afterward put it, 
“like a scared dog,” eating into the 
wind full half-point closer than anything 
in sight. Yacht after yacht was stead- 
ily overhauled and passed. Baby Mine, 
with her black canvas flat as a card, her 
crew lying or squatting, with only heads 
above deck, the bailing bucket and can 
working incessantly, a thousand pounds 
of sand-bags packed up on her wind- 
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ward quarter, and her main-sheet hauled 
in till the boom passed almost over the 
lee end of the traveler, was walking like 
a witch almost into the eye of the fresh- 
ening breeze. 
The crowds on the wharf and in the 
yachts were wild with excitement. Cap- 
tain Jim was the center of a frantic 
group. What was baby Mine? Where 
did she come from? “He didn’t know, 
but she seemed to him like a likely old 
tub, and he seemed to remember having 
seen her sometime somewhar. Ter save 
his hide, he couldn’t place her.” The 
Szlence had made a big lead on the start, 
and it seemed doubtful if Baby Mine 
could overcome it. She swung around 
the second stake, and had started down 
before the wind for home, a full two 
minutes before Baby Mine rounded. 
Wten she had done so, both crews pre- 
pared for a fight to the death. The 
wind had freshened to half a gale, two 
buckets had taken the place of one in 
the Baby Mine, and the bailers worked 
desperately to keep the water down. 
Every bag was packed astern, around 
the main-sheet tender on the after-deck, 
and the men crowded aft until Nick was 
almost jammed in at the helm; and yet 
with her black mainsail on one side and 
big balloon-jib on the other, kept on even 
keel by Nick’s marvelous steering, Baby 
Mine jammed her bow into the sea and 
squatted till her decks were inches deep, 
and nothing but the oval coaming was 
ebove the surrounding, hissing foam. 
Half-way in, amid a dead hush on both 
boats, but a pandemonium of yells and 
cheering ashore, Baby Mine passed the 
Silence. Thus the two boats rushed on 
to the finish with scarce a hundred feet 
between them, Baby Mine, as Nick 
said, “takin’ in bar’ls of water at every 
jump.” The boom of the gun from the 
judges’ boat announced her victory, and 
the big event in the big regatta was over. 
“Git in her mainsail, boys,” shouted 
Nick. ‘“ We can’t jibe her as she is. 
We must get her up in the wind some- 
how. Don’t haul on her main-sheet like 
that, you idjits; you'll pull her in two. 
Be easy o 
But it was too late. The strain was 
more than the old boat could bear. 
With a crack like a rifle, followed by 
the sound of splitting wood, the star- 
board chainplate tore from the dozy 
timber, the stay swung inboard, the 
mast leaned for a moment with its ter- 
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rible leverage on the rotten deck, and 
Baby Mine was literally split from stem 
to stern. The sand-bags slid overboard, 
and the disjointed hull settled into the 
rushing water, with speed still on. 

“ Captain Jim,” said the young S. Y, 
C. man, “ you’ve won fairly, and I hope 
you'll get the Concordia the finest suit 
of sails and handsomest gilt figurehead 
on the Coast. But I want you to do one 
thing for me.” 

“What's thet?” said the old fellow, 
whose eyes were still blazing with the 
excitement and triumph. 

“T want you to tell me, before the 
whole crowd gets on to it, who /aby 
Mine was.’ 

“T was kinder puzzled erbout her at 
first,” replied the Captain,“ but I seemed 
to kind er remember her in a hazy way, 
and then my memory got a jog some- 
how, and I went down to my cabin and 
got this, and rowed over and sort uv 
studied the thing out. You needn't 
read the first part about the other boats 

just thet part thar,” handing Ander. 
son the slip and pointing to a paragraph 
about half-way down the column. 

Anderson read aloud to his sympathiz- 
ing chums: But the Lymnas, built by 
the same firm for C. H. Harris, of Pen- 
sacola, Florida, was the fastest and 
most famous of this class of American 
centerboard sloops ever built in the 
United States. “Do you mean to say, 
Captain,” he asked in a voice of hushed 
intensity, “that that old wreck out there, 
Baby Mine, is the Lymnas ?” 

“Thet’s what,” said Captain Jim, sen- 
tentiously. 

“But, Captain,” persisted the young 
fellow, still pathetically argumentative, 
“T don’t understand it yet. The Aggie 
went by her like a shot before the race.” 

“Thet wasn’t to be wondered at, 
nuther,” said the Captain, “considerin’,” 

% Considering what ?’ 

“Thet the Lymnas hed erbout three 
hundred foot of half-inch rope through 
her center-case, a dragging behind and 
mebbe a little bag of sand on the eend. 
I tell yer, I wuz most crazy when Nick 
fergot to turn loose of that tow-line 
when he started.” Capt. Jim walked 
over to where Nick stood dripping, the 
center of an admiring crowd. 

“T surely didn’t think she’d las’ ter 
git through,” Nick was saying ; “en hit 
was a close squeeze ; but she did it, 
boys, didn’t she—ennyhaow ? ” 
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ONE DAY'S SPORT IN 


JAMAICA. 


BY LEICESTER C. SHIRLEY. 


LONG the line of the 

Caribbean Sea, where 

the mountains of the 

Greater Antilles rear 

their forest-crowned heads 

far into the depths of 

space; in the forests of 

Jamaica, Antigua and 

, Demerara, are shooting 

grounds little known to 

outsiders. In these seques- 

tered woods great flocks 

of native and migratory 

birds nest and breed un- 

molested, save, perhaps, 

by some predatory negro. 

The sportsman of the 

Adirondacks or the Rock- 

—— ies little dreams of the 
joys that await him in the warm, green 
hearts of tropical forests. And such 
forests! One might travel a long day’s 
journey through their rugged defiles 
Without ever encountering a sign of 


human existence. The jubilant warble 
of bright-winged birds, the chipper and 
startled rush of shy Indian conies and 
the stealthy rustle of reptiles through 
the fallen leaves are the only sounds 
that break the solemn silence of those 
grand old woods. 

In those tangled recesses ring-tail 
and blue pigeons, baldpates and pea- 
doves, lapwings and mountain witches, 
partridge and white-wings, preen their 
burnished breasts and fatten enormous- 
ly upon the berries which nature pro- 
vides at all seasons of the year. Wild 
goats browse and wild pigs root in un- 
disturbed possession, and in the still, 
deep pools and hurrying brooks is the 
red mullet, one of the daintiest morsels 
that ever tickled epicurean palate. 

These virgin preserves clothe the 
highest slopes and table-land of the 
Blue Mountains, the Port Royal, the 
Clarendon and Mile Gully in Jamaica, 
all of which vary inaltitude from three 
to seven thousand feet above the sea 
level. I will speak of Jamaica especi- 
ally, where last year I discovered the 
superior advantages of hill shooting 
over that of the plains; for, at certain 
seasons, sport is to be had in abundance 
on the sun-baked savannas. When the 
guinea-corn is ripe, flocks of white-wing 
doves feed on the delicate grain. They 
are easily shot and are considered fine 
game. During the rains of May and 
October the rivers and swamps teem 
with a dozen varieties of duck and teal, 
snipe, plover and ortolan. Capital 
mixed shooting is the rule. A fair day’s 
bag would show about twenty duck, 
shovelers, teal, gray-bellies, perhaps 
three brace golden plover, four brace 
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snipe, anda bunch of ortolan. There 
are many kinds of aquatic birds in Ja- 
maica, among the best being long-neck 
and gray-belly duck, golden plover, 
white-winged plover, blue and green 
ploverand ortolans (or reed birds), which 
latter are literally balls of fat, and the 
most toothsome morsels imaginable. 

I did not make one of the party which 
accompanied H. R. H. Prince George 
of Wales, to shoot white-wings on Mr. 
H. B. Hotchkin’s beautiful penn at 
Half Way Tree, but I am convinced 
that, had the Prince (who is a keen 
sportsman) known ofthe superior shoot- 
ing to be had in the hills, he would 
hardly have been contented to crouch 
among the guinea-corn and slaughter 
the doves. There is no skill required 
in such sport. Blaze away, and the 
doves will fall, as did the quail of old 
in the wilderness. But the test of a 


crack shot, among the back-woodsmen 
of Jamaica, is to pick off a ring-tail from 
the top of a Santa Maria tree, standing 
anywhere between two and three hun- 
dred feet high. The position of the 
bird can only be guessed at from its 
cooing, hidden as it is among the thick 


foliage. The ring-tails are shy to an 
aggravating degree, and they never 
perch low. 

The ring-tail isalarge wild pigeon, near- 
ly the size of a partridge. The plumage 
is brown and the tail feathers beauti- 
fully ringed in darker shades, from 
which peculiarity the bird takes itsname. 
It frequents the most secluded forests, 
choosing for breeding and feeding 
grounds places that are almost inacces- 
sible. In the monthsof Septemberand 
October the birds become enormously 
fat, and the flesh is then extremely deli- 
cate, so much so, indeed, that it is given 
first rank among the many game deli- 
cacies of Jamaica. The sportsman who 
aspires to shoot ring-tail, however,must 
get up early. 

Fate granted me a chance to explore 
the John Crow mountains; a chain of 
lofty hills which sentinel Portland, one 
of the north-eastern parishes. These 
hills, which are only lesser peaks of the 
high Blue Mountain range, are wildly 
picturesque, abounding in deep gorges, 
gloomy chasms, dense virgin forests, 
and impenetrable ravines, threaded by 
mountain brooks. Many of the loftier 
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spurs are entirely inaccessible, and only 
avery keen sportsman would care ty 
encounter the difficulties and fatigye 
which attend an excursion to these 
difficult grounds. 

Day after day I had gazed up at their 
velvet-green outlines and mist-draped 
peaks, till my finger ached to draw 
trigger on some of the numerous game 
which I knew must be awaiting ex. 
termination in those happy hunting 
grounds. I mentioned the matter toa 
friend of mine, the Busha on a neigh. 
boring estate, who good-naturedly 
offered to lend me the necessary sinews 
of war, namely, guns, dogs and negroes, 

‘*There will be scope for some 
pretty athletics up there,” he said, 
‘but I won’t discourage you. The 
niggers will try to do that, but don't 
you listen to them. The truth of the 
matter is, these fellows know there’s 
good game to be had up the mountains, 
and they try to get the monopoly of it 
by keeping every one away, with their 
garbled tales of sink-holes, and black 
ants, cow-itch and rollin calves” (rollin 
calves, I must explain, are wood gob- 
lins, very much feared by the peas- 
antry). ‘‘I will send round my head 
man, Bogle, to you this evening. He 
is a dependable sort of fellow, and 
knows the mountain like a book,” con- 
tinued the kindly Jamaican. ‘He 
will give you all the information you 
require, and more besides; but you can 
trust him, and that is more than I can 
say for the rest of the hands. Niggers 
are not of much use anyway, except to 
increase one’s vocabulary,” added my 
friend gravely. 

I laughed, for I knew that the 
‘* Busha,” when riding through the ‘‘ in- 
tervals” after a gang of estate hands, 
was always surrounded by a brilliantly 
blue atmosphere, which seemed to have 
a decidedly enlivening effect on the 
negroes, who, by the way, thoroughly 
approved of him. 

That evening Bogle made his appear- 
ance according to promise. He was 
the biggest negro on the estate: a tall, 
powerfully-built fellow, with the black- 
est face, the whitest teeth, and a man- 
ner that was child-like and bland. 
Bogle and I had often exchanged civil- 
ities, and I had heard he had given it 
as his opinion that ‘‘de ’Merican bockra 
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ONE DAY'S SPORT IN JAMAICA. 


was a real gentleman,” which flattering 
tribute to my nationality I modestly 
accepted. ; 

«Glad to see Cap’n looking so well. 
Hope I able to do something for Cap’n, 
sah,” he grinned cheerfully. 

“Oh, yes, Bogle, you can do some- 
thing for me. I want you to take me 
over John Crow mountain.” 

It was amusing to witness the length 
of jaw that followed this request, but I 
gave him little time to rally. I drove 
the wedge home by adding, ‘‘and I 
want you to teach me how to shoot ring- 
tails.” 

This was a stroke in the right direc- 
tion. The delicate tribute to his 
superior skill from a bockra and a 
“’Merican” struck a heavy blow at the 
root of his objections, and I could see 
him weaken. The mistrust and min- 
gled cunning and obstinacy, which passed 
in quick changes of expression over 
his mobile, black face, all merged into 
one broad grin of surprised delight and 
gratified vanity; but still he was too old 
a hand to be caught entirely by flattery. 
Dropping his eyes modestly upon the 
broken crown of his thatch palm hat 
which he had doffed in respect to me, 
he drawled: 

‘‘Cap’n mak’n fun. Bogle can’t learn 
a’Merican gentleman noth’n.” 

‘‘Well, we are rather smart, Bogle,” 
I answered,” ‘‘ but still we are always 
on the lookout for something new, and 
as far as I know we have no John Crow 
mountains and no ring-tails in America; 
so, if you like, you can teach me some- 
thing.” 

A long, reflective pause; then, with 
asly roll of his eye, Bogle said, ‘‘Is 
Cap’n ‘custom to sink-hole ober in 
‘Merica island ?” 

‘“‘Well, we have the same thing under 
a different name,” I answered. ‘‘ We 
call them pitfalls over there.” 

‘Beg Cap’n pardon, but them is not 
the same t’ings at all,” corrected Bogle 
decidedly. ‘* Pitfall is pitfall, an’ sink- 
hole is sink-hole, sah! Ef you fall 
down pitfall youcan git up agin, but ef 
you drop down sink-hole, b’lieve me, 
Cap’n” (and here he rolled his eyes 
horribly), ‘‘ b’lieve me you nebber git 
up agin, nebber no more.” 

“All right, Bogle,” I answered 
cheerfully, ‘‘if that is the case, we will 
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take care not to explore the bottom of 
a sink-hole; but come, are you going 
with me or not? I sent for you be- 
cause the ‘‘ Busha” recommended you 
as a first-class bushman.”’ 

Another ill-concealed grin of delight, 
and another question— 

‘*Is Cap’n ’custom at rolling calf in 
*Merica? ” 

**Oh, yes,” I replied affably, ‘‘ and 
duppies and all that sort of cattle. We 
know what to do with them over 
there!” 

A stare of blank amazement and a 
long pause. Then curiosity getting the 
better of everything else, Bogle sidled 
up to me and inquired in an awe- 
struck whisper— 

‘* An’ please, what does maastah do 
wid de nassy t’ings, sah?” 

‘*Oh, we catch them, and send them 
to Barnum’s circus to be trained, you 
know, Bogle,” I answered gravely. 
This was too much for even a negro’s 
credulity, however, and, after one gasp 
of horror, the sense of the ludicrous 
overcame even the shock to his cher- 
ished superstitions, and, doubling him- 
self up on the floor, he locked his arms 
around his knees, and rocking backwards 
and forwards, indulged ina series of 
cachinnations so appalling that I was 
fairly alarmed. 

‘* Kia, —kia, —k-i-a, —k-i-o, —k-i-o, — 
k-i-o, massy Gawd, de bockra funny fo’ 
true! Kia,—kia,—k-i-a, dem train 
ghostses in’ Merica island. Kio,—k-i-o,— 
k-i-o, dem ketch sperrit in ’Merica. 
Lawd! I’se a done nigger dis day.” 
Then suddenly recovering his gravity 
and equilibrium, he muttered shame- 
facedly—‘‘ Please excuse, maastah, I 
was ’bliged fur laugh; but, if maastah 
don’t mind sink-hole, and kin ketch 
duppy and sperrit, I b’lieve headman 
can take him up John Crow mountain. 
Please when maastah want fur go?” 

‘¢Can we start to-morrow, Bogle?” 

‘¢ Don’ b’lieve we kin, sah. I have to 
see "bout t’ings. Maastah will hab to 
stay up John Crow peak fur two, t’ree, 
days if he go; can’t go up and come 
down same day no how. I will send 
one ob de hands up de mountain to- 
morrow to build maastah’s hut, den I 
must ax de Busha fur two mules, an six 
niggers, and we must tek couple of 
dogs, case we run ’ginst wild hog or 
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wild goat, an’ Cap’n must take two gun, 
one for wood-chicken (birds) an’ one fer 
de animels. Please, ef Cap’n got a 
gun?” 

I answered by showing my stock of 
fire-arms, which the negro examined 
with the attention of a connoisseur. 

‘* All berry good, Cap’n,” he said, 
**but I don’ t’ink I want to mek a swop 
(exchange); will maastah ’xam’n dis?” 
and he held out a long rifle for my in- 
spection. 

‘* How did you come by this, Bogle?” 
I asked, for the rifle was a splendid 
piece, with handsome stock, beautifully 
inlaid with silver. 

‘‘Me, sah? I get dat buster froma 
’Shantee (Ashantee) soldier what come 
ober here; him was hard up, Cap’n, 
and I git dat gun from him fur two 
pounds (ten dollars). She never miss 
fire, Cap'n. I tink I get her berry 
cheap.” 

‘‘T think you did,” I muttered, ex- 
amining the weapon, which must orig- 
inally have cost seventy-five dollars. 
The workmanship was French, and of 
the very best quality. ‘‘ How much 
would you take for it, Bogle?” 

‘*No money, Cap’n,” answered the 
man decidedly; ‘‘ but maastah is wel- 
come to use it on de mountain,” he 
added politely, ‘‘she bite ring-tail fust 
rate.” 

‘* Well, then, we start day after to- 
morrow, sure, Bogle ?” 

‘Sure, Cap’n. An’ you must get up 
four o’clock in de mawnin’, sah; we 
want to mek de ‘‘ Hog Back” by nine 
o'clock, b’kase the worstest place is 
after dat, and we must rest, b’kase we 
hab to climb all day. Please, ef 
maastah kin climb?” 

‘*To be sure Ican; am I not an 
American?” 

**Jes’ so, Cap’n;” then with a sly 
twinkle of his eye, ‘‘ seems like as if 
’*Merican man kin do most ebryt’ing.” 

Two mornings later I started on my 
expedition, attended by Bogle and a 
band of negro guides and bough- 
cutters. The cavalcade made quite a 
picturesque appearance. First there 
was ‘‘ Cap’n, de ’Merican gentleman,” 
on his mule‘ Jess,” with Bogle marching 
at her head, then six stalwart estate 
men, four dogs and a pack mule. 

The negroes were all clad in striped 


cotton shirt and trousers, and the thatch 
palm hat of the Jamaica peasantry; anj 
each man carried the inevitable machete 
which is used for every purpose under 
heaven, from peeling sugar-cane to 
splitting a white man’s skull. It isa 
long scimitar-shaped knife, and makes 
an ugly weapon. It was used to ugly 
purpose in the rebellion of 1867, as the 
survivors of that massacre can testify, 
We were to call our first halt on Hog 
Back ridge, one of the lower spurs of 
the mountain where the real ascent be. 
gins. 

A short cut through one of the broad 
intervals which intersect all cane fields, 
brought us to a trail which led into the 
mountains, and curved around the 
lower shoulder of John Crow proper, 
The path was a little better than a goat. 
track, overarched with stately forest 
trees: goltons, graceful tamarinds and 
bamboos, mahoes, with their dull green 
foliage and vivid crimson blossom, and 
Spanish elms drooping beneath their 
wealth of snowy bloom; all matted and 
interlaced with brilliant-hued llianas. 
Monster arums, lantanas—blue, purple, 
white, red and yellow; oxales and 
ranunculus, orchids of colors galore; 
tree ferns as tall as large palms, and ex- 
quisite smaller varieties, were scattered 
with the lavish hand of a _ gardene 
who fears no frost and dreads no 
drought. In the clefts of rocks they 
grew; in the bark of trees; some ap- 
parently in the air; while in and out, 
among the branches, great humming- 
birds and butterflies flitted, keeping up 
an incessant drowsy murmur. 

The morning was well advanced 
when we reached the ridge and called 
a halt for breakfast. The men grouped 
themselves at a little distance and de- 
voured long, baked yams and avocado 
pear, dipped at intervals into a calabash 
containing a sauce made of salt herring, 
vinegar, and chopped red peppers, 
which dainty meal they appeared to 
relish amazingly. From all sides came 
the deep, sweet cooing of wood-pigeons, 
and up in the green tangle overhead | 
could hear the clap-clap of baldpate’s 
wings, and catch glimpses of their 
white heads and burnished blue bodies. 
Slipping quietly aside into the under- 
wood, I made for a point where. above 
the plaintive cooing, I could hear the 
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resonant call of the ring-tail. I knew it 
was unusual to meet with those birds 
so far down the mountain; and, tingling 
with excitement, I looked up into the 
green canopy, striving to catch sight of 
the owner of the assertive voice. I was 
standing beneath a giant Barberry 
bullet-tree, which towered up full two 
hundred feet high, throwing out its 
thick, leaved arms in every direction. 
Fastening my eyes upon one of the 
highest branches, I watched and waited 
until I could discern 
a spot among the 
twigs which moved 
and flew. Intent 
upon my game, I 
was suddenly start- 
led by another clear, 
full call, apparently 
just behind me. I 
turned expectantly, 
when a hoarse voice 
at my ear. whis- 
pered: 
‘*Wait lettle, 
Cap’n; I soon bring . 
him down for you,” 
and Bogle sent from 
his great thick lips 
an answering note 
to my friend above, 
a note as sweet and 
full and clear as any 
that had issued yet 
from the bird throat. 
The ring-tail ac- 
knowledged it by 
swooping down to a 
lower branch, where 
he sat apparently 
listening. Again the 
negro cooed, this 
time in the soft 
choked gurgle of a 
female. 


whispered— 
‘‘He near ’nuff now, Cap’n; fire, 


Manifest excitement was the 
result of this ruse; the bird commenced 
to wheel and strut and coo in the most 
approved dude-pigeon fashion, drawing 
nearer and nearer in amorous anxiety 
to the seductive sound. At last Bogle 


‘*Berry good shot dat, Cap’n’’, re. 
marked Bogle, picking it up and coolly 
wringing its neck; feel him, Cap’n; de 
fella fat like mud.” And so he was. 

‘Don’ bodder to wait for more, Cap'n, 
we hab plenty ’fore night,” said Bogle 
persuasively, noting my longing glance 
into the green network overhead; 
‘*de worstest part of de mountain is 
b’fo’ we now, and we carn ’ford to 
wase time; Cap’n won’t be able to 
ride no more nei’der; no track after 

we lef’ de ridge. We 
mus’ chop trail an’ 
climb like goat; 
zgood ting Cap'n 
know all ‘bout 
climb’n,” he added 
demurely. 

The rascal was 
poking fun at me, 
but I did not seem 
to notice it; so he 
continued, ‘‘ Dey 
was one white 
bockra come half 
way up John Crow 
‘long time ago, but 
him didn’t live 
berry long after him 
come down, de silber 
ticks an’ black ants 
bite him so bad dat 
dey mek him a crazy 
loontick, an’ de 
doctor was ’blige to 
carry him to de 
house ob _ silence 
(asylum); but l 
don’t b’lieve him 
was a’ Merican bock- 
ra,’’ he added 
politely. 

We reached the 
ridge, and found 

the men ready to slash atrail. Giving 
the mules into the keeping of one of 
the men, and bidding him meet us at 
the ridge on our return, we started 
up the real ascent. The men led the 
way, over huge fallen trees and boul- 
ders, across yawning chasms and brawl- 
ing brooks, over which we slung our- 


sah!” The bird was still at a great selves, trapeze fashion, on long tough 
height, but, fearing to lose him alto- withes that depended from the trees. 
gether, I fired. Then followed a Great walls of rock hemmed us in at 
fluttering in the trees and my ring-tail times, some barren and blasted, others 
tumbled to my feet with a broken wing. wreathed with snake-like parasites of 
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the magenta flowers of the 
cassava (ghost food) vine. 
Sink-holes now appeared; apertures 
in the rocky soil, hidden beneath inno- 
cent-looking ferns and vines; crevasses 
into which the unwary might plunge, 
and fall to unfathomed depths. The 
caution and superior knowledge of the 
pushmen came into play. They scat- 
tered to right and left, walking ginger- 
ly, beating the bushes, and sounding 
with bamboo poles each suspicious 
spot. Once Bogle threw a large rock 
intoa fissure and bade me listen as it 
fell, and kept falling, now striking 
some projection and rebounding, only 
to fall down, and down, until the sound 
died away. ‘‘ Dat is sink-hole, sah,” 
explained Bogle triumphantly. ‘‘I 
hope Cap’n will ’preciate the defference 
‘twixt pitfall and sink-hole now?” I 
assured him emphatically that I did. 
Ants began to make their appearance 
after a while for a change—black ants, 
red and yellow ants, ants that crawled 
and flew and bit and stung. Tunnels 
and railroads, turrets and towers, at- 
tested to their engineering and archi- 
tectural skill. Mud nests high upon 
the rock walls, and suspended from 
trees, bore witness to their thrift and 
ability as master workmen. Would that 
circumstances had admitted of my ad- 
miring them at a distance! but alas, 
that could not be. They claimed my 
attention, and kept it during the whole 
of that arduous climb. They divided 
their devouring marks of esteem with 
the caresses of the cow-itch, whose 
beautiful velvety leaves brushed my 
face and left a trail of blistering 
kisses behind. I thought of that man 
(not an American) who had been carried 
to the ‘‘house ob silence” after his 
partial ascent of John Crow mountain, 
and saw myself following in his wake. 
I was, in fact, almost mad with pain, 
for the devilish insects were swarming 
over me in colonies, and sending their 
fiery stings through boots and clothes 
into my flesh. But I endured, and made 
no sign, for Bogle’s eye was on me, and 
the honor of my country was at stake. 
We were going along a narrow ledge 
of rock, and below us a _ precipice 
sloped for one hundred and fifty feet. I 
Was clinging to the tough llianas and 
getting over the ground as best I could, 


duppy 


when suddenly, from the misty depths 
below came a sound so uncanny that, 
for a moment, I almost lost my balance. 
It was a shriek-—long, shrill, blood- 
curdling. Wail upon wail it rose, till 
the gulf at our feet seemed surely 
peopled with fiends, shrilling out their 
agony. 

‘* Whatever is that ?” I gasped, clutch- 
ing my withes and scurrying along 
the ledge as fast as circumstances would 
allow. 

‘Only one ob dem wicked cluk’n 
hen, Cap’n,” said Bogle. ‘‘ Obeah man 
been workin’ somewhere.” 

As he spoke, the wailing creature 
rose into view, beating its broad pinions 
and uttering its distressful cry. It was 
ugly and ungraceful-looking, with long 
neck and legs, small body, and great 
dusky-speckled wings. These birds are 
believed by the superstitious natives to 
embody the souls of those who have 
been killed by Obeah, and are regarded 
with loathing and dread. 

Just then the dogs, which had been 
extremely well-behaved, gave tongue 
and dashed away into the jungle. 
‘‘Lawd Gawd,” shouted Bogle, ‘‘ dey 
is after wild goat, de ignorant animels; 
wish de fool t’ings would keep quiet; 
dem will frighten all the wood-chicken 
’way.” The men scattered in various 
directions in pursuit of the unruly ca- 
nines; and Bogle, almost dancing with 
rage, was making the air blue with 
some of the Busha’s choicest vocabulary, 
when a fine mountain goat bounded 
over a fallen tree to our right and 
dashed into the jungle. 

‘*Drop him, Cap’n,” whispered Bogle, 
excitedly thrusting the Ashantee rifle 
into my hands; ‘‘fire, sah ; de buster 
nebber miss.” 

The goat was leaping for dear life, 
when I drew the trigger. It bounded 
high in the air for the last time and fell 
into a thicket beyond. ‘‘ Lawd, sah, I 
b’lieve de ignorant t’ing tumble ober 
dere a purpose. I mos’ sartain him 
gone down sink-hole. Come ‘long, 
Cap'n.” But Bogle was mistaken for 
once. The goat had only tumbled into 
a network of withes, from which it was 
easy work to cut it loose. It proved to 
be fat and young, and as the negro 
slung the game across his shoulders, he 
regarded me approvingly: 
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The meal finished, I lay and listened 
to the negroes, who squatted around 
the blaze and laughed and jabbered 
away in high good humor. The re- 
frain of their song lingers yet in my 
memory. It was not complimentary, 
but I have no doubt it expressed their 
sentiments truthfully. It ran some- 
thing to this effect— 

‘*Show me a black man, 
I show you a gentleman; 
Show me a white man 
I show you the debbil.” 

They were in’ the midst of this re- 
assuring ditty when a low, clear 
whistle sounded close to the hut, and 
the dogs growled uneasily. There was 
something so peculiar and unfamiliar 
in the sound that I started up to listen. 
‘‘Don’ bodder yourself, Cap’n,” said 
Bogle indifferently, ‘‘it am only one 
Nanka snake, sah; dem is callin’ now, 
and de mountain is swarmin’ wid de 
nassy things.” 

Again the whistle sounded, and again 
the dogs whined; this time the note was 
answered from afar. ‘* Nanka callen 
him wife; him whistle, an’ de lady 
answer; pretty soon meet now,” mut- 
tered the man. The strange signals 
continued until the separated reptiles 
appeared to find each other, when we 
heard no more of them. 


I slept the sleep of the tired, and 
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woke to find the negroes up and busy 
boiling the coffee. 1 wandered off into 
the forest, attracted by the gurgle of 
water. Oh, those grand old woods! 
how fresh and green they were! how 
the birds sang and the breezes whis- 
pered! I soon discovered a clear, deep 
pool, into which I took a header, and 
emerged feeling a better-looking man. 
Returning tothe camp, I found coffee 
and more broiled pigeons awaiting me. 
Backwoods coffee is an inky liquid, 
heavily sweetened with moist, dark 
sugar, and very full of grounds. It 
resembles, in one respect, the quality 
of mercy, in that it is not strained; but 
I drained my can cheerfully. 

After breakfast we struck camp and 
started in on a long day’s shooting. It 
would take up too much time and space 
to record the various features of that 
day’s sport. I will only say that in 
game, and enjoyment, I was amply re- 
warded for the difficulties and fatigue 
of the expedition. I scored in all a 
hundred birds, one wild boar, six suck- 
ing-pigs (the mother we left behind), 
two goats and half a dozen Indian 
conies. 

That there is good sport to be had in 
the hill country of Jamaica I can aver: 
whether our sportsmen would consider 
the game worth the candle, however, I 
cannot say. I did. 
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T is only within a few years past that 
artificial ice for skating has been 
found to be practicable, but with 
the rapid improvement of ice-mak- 

ing methods have come indoor rinks and 
a wholesome revival of skating in many 
of our American cities where the 
winters are too mild, and natural ice 
too scarce for much of the sport out- 
doors. 

In Canada, the enthusiasts can reason- 
ably count on three to four months of 
almost continuous skating weather, but 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other cities on our East- 
ern coast, we have to be thankful for 
the few days during the whole winter 
when the natural ice is good. 

However, we now have rinks in most 
cities, and artificial ice is made in an 
hour or so, regardless of the outdoor 
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temperature. Three times a day the 
surface is renewed, and the result is ex- 
cellent skating and a general boom to 
all ice sports. Speed skating does not 
flourish, for the rinks are too small for 
satisfactory racing. Tracks of from 
twelve to twenty laps to a mile are laid 
out in some of them, and racing is in- 
dulged in, but it is very unsatisfactory. 
For ice hockey, figure-skating and other 
sports which require only a_ limited 
spread of ice, however, the rinks offer 
even better facilities than natural ponds 
andlakes. Smoother surfaces and more 
comfortable accommodations for spec- 
tators are also strong features in favor 
of the rinks. 

Hockey cannot be called a new dis- 
covery, for Americans have long known 
that the Canadian game has many 
points of fascination about it. Now 





A FORWARD IN POSSESSION OF 


THE PUCK. 
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A SCRAMBLE FOR THE PUCK, 
that we have imported the game, how- 
ever, so much enthusiasm has been 
shown over the matches that its success 
is assured. 

Canadian residents of our Eastern 
cities are really our benefactors in this 
matter, and deserve the credit for in- 
troducing the game to us as well as for 
teaching us the fine points of the play. 
Some additional enthusiasm was gath- 
ered by two American 
lawn-tennis players who 
were made acquainted 
with hockey during a 
holiday trip through the 
Provinces. The seeds 
were quickly sown in fer- 
tile soil, and they soon 
picked up the game and 
mastered its intricacies. 

During the few years 
that hockey has been 
played in the United 
States, it has met with 
wonderful success, both 
among players and spec- 
tators. It is almost as in- 
teresting to watch as to 
play, and large audiences 
have turned out regular- 
ly to see the most impor- 
tant matches in New York 
and Baltimore. The game 
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is easy to follow, and the 
play is always fast and 
generally spectacular. It 
allows the spectator no 
dull moments when the 
movements of the con- 
testants lose interest be- 
cause of monotony or 
slowness. For the play- 
ers themselves it is a 
game of severe action 
that calls into play all of 
their energies. 

Hockey offers many 
inducements to the ath- 
lete of the summer sea- 
son who finds the long 
winter an “aching void” 
in his enthusiasm for 
sports. The game is one 
that requires strength, 
speed, quick eyes, strong 
nerves, and considerable 
endurance and pluck, so 
that skill in hockey 
means much more than 
the mere ability to skate 
well. Clever skating is really a subor- 
dinate quality. Every good hockey 
player must skate well, of course, but 
there are thousands who do skate well, 
yet might never succeed at hockey. 
The perfect control of one’s self on 
skates is taken for granted, and the 
successful hockey player excels his com- 
petitor in other qualities rather than by 
his skating skill. 





FACING THE PUCK. 











ICE HOCKEY, 


It takes months 
and months , of 
persistent prac- 
tice, for instance, 
to carry the 
“puck” along the 
ice with one’s 
stick, winding in 
and out, this way 
and that, avoid- 
ing one after an- 
other of the op- 
posing players 
who tries to in- 
tercept its prog- 
ress; now driv- 
ing it against the 
edge of the rink 
and taking it 
again on the re- 
bound,asone 
plays on a billiard 
table, and now 
“lifting” it from 
the ice by a dexterous twist of the stick 
in order to get it past an interposing 
player’s skates and stick. That one at 
the game must skate well goes without 
saying, but he has many other things 
to learn before he may be accounted 
a good hockey player. 

In Canada the boys begin at the sport 
when they are stillin the preparatory 
schools, and they become very proficient 





FOULING A PLAYER BY TRIPPING. 
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A TRY FOR GOAL, 


before they play on the senior teams. 
There the game is so widely played. 
that good players are in great abun- 
dance, but in the States the sport is still 
in its infancy, and the Canadian resi- 
dents of our cities are really the only 
experienced players we have. 

Perhaps the most remarkable growth 
of hockey has been in and around the 
metropolis. Three years ago, such a 
thing as an artificial ice 
tink was unknown in New 
York, and hockey had not 
been played at all be- 
cause we had no ice for 
it. The short winters and 
damp, moist climate of 
the sea-coast effectually 
prevented any prolonged 
seasons of skating, and 
hockey was out of the 
question in the few days 
when outdoor skating was 
possible. 

With the construction 
of three rinks in the met- 
ropolitan district, two in 
New York and one in 
Brooklyn, the game 
sprang very quickly into 
prominence, however, and 
it was only a short time 
before it was taken up by 
nearly every athletic club 
,in the district. The fact 
that one of the rinks is 
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controlled and run by a club composed 
of the best class of New York’s athletic- 
ally-inclined men presents the game 
under the most favorable auspices, and 
the spectators at the matches have been 
of the best class. In fact, the game has 
found more favor with the classes than 
the masses. 

In several of the social clubs about 
the metropolis, the sport has been taken 
up, and teams were trained last winter 
to compete for the Percy Chubb Chal- 
lenge Cup, which has added keenness 
to the competition among them. The 
Knickerbocker, the Union and the Rac- 
quet Clubs put out teams last year, and 
several more will be added to the lists 
this winter. These three teams strug- 
gled for the Chubb Cup, and it finally 
fell to the Racquet Club, which isreally 
more of an athletic than a social club. 

Besides the regular clubs formed for 
skating and hockey, there are a number 
of teams in the athletic clubs. The St. 
Nicholas and the New York Hockey 
Clubs are really the pioneers in the field, 
but now there are teams from the New 
York Athletic Club and the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club, of New York, the 
Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, and 
the Montclair Athletic Club, the New 
Jersey Athletic Club, and others from 
across the river in the next State. Then 
there are the teams of the local prepara- 
tory schools and colleges, several of the 
New York schools as well as Columbia 
and Yale having teams, and others are 
promised for this winter. 

Last winter the Amateur Hockey 
League was formed with the St. Nich- 
olas and Brooklyn Skating Clubs, and 
the New York and Crescent Athletic 
Clubs. A series of matches for the 
league championship was played dur- 
ing the winter, and the result was that 
the Brooklyn teams were both hopeless- 
ly outclassed, the struggle narrowing 
down toa battle between St. Nich- 
olas and New York. The latter was 
made up exclusively of Canadian play- 
ers. Under their former name of the 
New York Hockey Club they had been 
playing in New York for a whole season 
before the Athletic Club became inter- 
ested in the sport, and then the Canucks 
were taken in in a body and have since 
played under the colors of the “ Mer- 
cury foot.” Some of the Canadian sub- 
stitutes of the old New York Hockey 
Club, with some of the Americans who 
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had learned the game, have continued 
the old organization, however, under its 
former name, and they have been ad- 
mitted to the league this fall. 

The New York Athletic Club won 
a hard-fought victory over the St. 
Nicholas team by a narrow margin in 
the final game for the league cham- 
pionship. The St. Nicholas players are 
all Americans who have learned the 
game within the last two years, and their 
clever showing was a decided surprise. 

When Malcolm Chace, of Yale, took 
his first team up to Canadian rinks two 
years ago, they were so hopelessly out- 
classed that the Canucks had lots of 
fun at theirexpense. How they were 
regarded up there was shown by what 
one of the Canadians said in reference 
to their match against the Victorias, of 
Montreal: “It is an actual fact,” said 
this player, “that in this match four of 
the Victorias stood and chatted in the 
center of the rink while the other three 
players skated rings around the Ameri- 
cans for a few minutes.” 

But the quickness of American ath- 
letes to pick up new sports and excel 
at them has become almost proverbial, 
and it has never been better illustrated 
than in hockey. The newly-imported 
game attracted much attention from 
men who had excelled at other sports, 
and it was only a short time before 
they began to improve so rapidly that 
even the Canadians may have to battle 
hard for their future laurels. A num- 
ber of lawn-tennis experts, including 
Chace, Wrenn, Larned, and Slocum, all 
“top-notchers” in their own sport, were 
among the first American recruits to 
the new game, and to-day they are 
among the best of the home- bred 
talent. In just two seasons of practice, 
the spread of skill with the hockey stick 
and puck has been almost unprece- 
dented, and the enthusiasm has become 
contagious, almost infectious, as the fine 
points of the sport are learned. 

Last winter’s success of the Amateur 
Hockey League was so marked that the 
delegates came together last autumn 
full of plans for the winter. A number 
of applications for membership were 
received, but the executive committee 
decided to choose for admission only 
the two clubs which had put out suc- 
cessful teams last winter. To admit 
other clubs whose players might be 
mere novices at the game, would mean 
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to rob the championship matches of 
much of their interest ; so only the New 
York Hockey Club, and the Montclair 
Athletic Club, whose team had shown 
such good hockey last winter, were ad- 
mitted to membership. These two 
clubs have raised the roll of the league 
to six teams, but the Crescent Athletic 
Club will not put out a team this year, 
their best players having combined 
with the Brooklyn Skating Club team. 
The schedule of championship matches 
for the other five teams extends through 
the winter to April, and all three rinks 
in the metropolitan district’ will be used 
for the games. The New York Athletic 
and St. Nicholas teams will make their 
home at the St. Nicholas rink, the 
Brooklyn and Montclair clubs at the 
Clermont Avenue rink, and the New 
York Hockey Club at the Ice Palace 
rink. 

Hockey has flourished in the colleges 
too, and an intercollegiate league for 
the game will probably be formed next 
season. Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Johns Hopkins and Columbia, have all 
taken up the game enthusiastically, 
while Harvard and Brown, which last 
winter played ice polo, a very similar 
game, will probably substitute hockey 
this season and join the majority. The 
chief difficulty the collegians encounter 
is the lack of ice for practice. Yale has 
to depend on the occasional ice at Lake 
Whitney and Lake Saltonstall. -The 
Johns Hopkins candidates practice at 
the North Avenue rink, in Baltimore ; 
Columbia players use the St. Nicholas 
rink, while Princeton and Pennsylva- 
nia have to depend on that in Phila- 
delphia for their practice. 

In Baltimore the game has flourished 
particularly well, while in the West it 
has developed even more enthusiasm 
and is easily the popular sport of the 
winter months. Chicago has a fine cov- 
ered rink, and in some of the most 
northern cities along the lakes the game 
is played outdoors on natural ice. In- 
ternational matches against the Cana- 
dian players, however, have been few 
and far between because of the superi- 
ority of the Canucks over the American 
players. Ateam from the Queen's Uni- 
versity, of Toronto, made a tour of some 
of our Eastern rinks last spring, and 
won more games than they lost by a 
large majority, and yet these collegians 
were far from the top in Canadian rinks. 


StS 


Although they play in the league as a 
senior team, they are considered one of 
the weakest in this division, and their 
success over the American players 
would indicate that our cousins across 
the border are still a long way ahead of 
us at the game. 

In the Provinces the crack teams are 
divided into two sections, and each has 
its own schedule of games. Those in 
Ontario form one group, while the teams 
in Montreal and Quebec are included in 
the other. Of these two leagues, the 
clubs in the latter are considered the 
stronger, and the Montreal Hockey 
Club team and that of the Victoria 
Hockey Club, of Montreal, have monop- 
olized most of the championship honors 
for many years. The Montreals held 
the championship from 1886 to 1894 
(inclusive), and the Victorias in 1895, 
while these two teams were easily the 
strongest in the league last year, being 
finally left to fight out the struggle for 
the championship in the finals. The 
one break in the list of their victories 
was in 1896, when the Victorias, of Win- 
nipeg, won the much-coveted title. 

There are twenty hockey players— 
yes, fifty—in Canada for every one on 
this side of the border ; and it is not sur- 
prising that the Canucks should be so 
much superior to American players, for 
the game is still in its infancy here. 

Ice hockey is a very simple game to 
understand, and a very difficult one to 
play well. It is played ona “field” of 
ice the same shape as that used for foot- 
ball, the minimum size of which is lim- 
ited by the New York Amateur Hockey 
League to fifty-eight by one hundred 
and twelve feet. Seven men constitute 
a team, and it is their object to force 
the “puck,” a piece of hard rubber 
three inches in diameter and one inch 
thick, which takes the place of a ball, 
between the goal-posts. Each player is 
armed with a stick, more like the polo- 
player’s mallet than a golf club, for its 
blade is about three inches wide and 
rests along the ice for afullfoot. There 
are a pair of goal-posts at either end of 
the ice, and the scoring is done by driv- 
ing the puck throughthem. These posts 
are four feet high and six feet apart. 

Any player may push the puck in 
any direction he pleases unless he is off- 
side, but he may use only his stick for 
this purpose, although he is permitted 
to stop the puck with his skates or his 
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hand or body. He must not raise his 
stick above his shoulder, and he must 
not strike the puck ; he may only push it 
or “shoot” it. Body-checking, as in la- 
crosse, is allowable, but tripping, cross- 
checking, hacking, striking, or rough 
skating is counted as a foul, and the 
referee may rule a player out of the 
game for committing afoul. The seven 
men of the team are placed much as a 
football team. There are four forwards, 
which correspond to the regular rush- 
line, known as right and left centers 
and right and left forwards; a cover- 
point, point and goal-keeper, the latter 
terms being borrowed from lacrosse. 
The game is started by “facing” the 
puck in the center of the field, once 
more like lacrosse; and the opposing 
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and point, also join in the general 
struggle for possession of the rubber 
disc. 

The goal-keeper never. leaves his 
posts, and with feet spread out between 
them and stick ready to intercept any 
attempt at his goal, he watches the puck 
eagerly. If he stops a try with his 
skate or stick, his first play is to pass the 
puck to one of his men; or if he is 
close pressed by antagonists or cannot 
reach a disengaged member of his own 
team, he shoots it out to one side of the 
field parallel with his own posts, for this 
prevents another try until it can be 
worked around in front of the goal 
again. 

Particularly when the scrimmage is 


‘down close to the goal, it is often diffi- 





A LONG PASS. 


centers immediately struggle for its 
possession when the referee’s whistle is 
blown. A quick shoot from the stick 
of the successful center passes the puck 
to one of the other forwards on his 
team, and an attack on the opposite 
goal begins at once. Down the rink 
rush all four of the forwards, passing 
the puck from one to another as its 
safety is endangered by the opposition 
of the opponents, until they get down 
close to the goal, when the work of 
shooting it for the posts begins. The 
opposing forwards close in to get the 
putk away from the attacking party, 
and the defense men, the cover-point, 


cult to shoot the puck along the ice, be- 
cause of the number of skates in the 
way. To get over this, a skillful player 
will lift the disc by a dexterous twist of 
his stick, and shoot it through the air. 
Goals are often made by this stroke, too, 
for the goal-keeper can easily defend 
most of the width between the posts 
with his skates and stick, spread out to 
cover theice. Fora long pass, too, when 
the point or cover-point gets the puck 
down near his own goal, the lifting 
stroke is particularly useful, for the 
puck travels further and with less 
chance of being stopped by one of the 
opponents’ sticks. 
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Fouls seldom occur in hockey, because 
there are tew openings for unfair play. 
To intentionally trip an opponent, or to 
strike him, is practically the only chance 
for this kind of work; and a good referee, 
who watches the play closely, can effect- 
ually prevent both, as the penalty of 
disqualification from the game is quickly 
meted out to the offender. Intentional 
rough skating or raising the stick above 
the shoulder, which might endanger the 
safety of any of the players, may bring 
a similar penalty, so that hockey is un- 
usually free from fouls for a game in 
which physical contact is’ so frequent. 
If a penalty of distance, or even of 
score, were only permitted for foul play, 
it might be much more difficult to pre- 
vent that, but disqualification is more or 
less of a disgrace, and the players feel it 
keenly. 

One other play, however, often inter- 
feres with the game, and causes the ref- 
eree to blow his whistle to stop play. 
It is against the rules for a player to 
touch the puck when he. is off-side, and 
if he does so, the play is stopped at 
once, and the puck faced where the foul 
occurred, This off-side play is borrowed 
from football, too, like some of the other 
features of hockey. It really works just 
the same as in the case of a kick in our 
American football. Any player who is 
nearer to his opponents’ goal-line than 
the puck when it was last played, is off- 
side until he is put on-side again by its 
being touched by an opponent or a mem- 
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ber of his own team who is on-side. 
The official rule of the Amateur Hockey 
League which governs this point reads 
as follows : 

“When a player hits the puck, any 
one on the same side, who, at such mo- 
ment of hitting, is nearer the opponents’ 
goal-line, is off-side, and may not touch 
the puck himself, or in any way what- 
ever prevent any other player from do- 
ing so, until the puck has been played 
again. A player must always be on his 
own side of the puck.” 

In the attack, therefore, the forwards 
line up across the ice and skate down 
the rink with the puck, but the player 
who has it in his possession is always 
slightly in advance of his mates, so as 
to keep them on-side. He may then 
pass it to any of the others in case he is 
checked by one of the opponents, and 
the attack may be continued. 

The length of a championship game 
in Canada is two halves of thirty min- 
utes, with an intermission of ten min- 
utes, but our Amateur Hockey League 
has established twenty-minute halves, 
with a similar rest. Even this time re- 
quires good endurance on the part of 
the forwards in a fast game, and one has 
only to see the play to appreciate its 
severity. Hockey is a good game that 
brings out the best qualities in an 
athletic man, and it would be difficult to 
find a better one for the winter months, 
when the ordinary open-air sports are 
impracticable, 
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ce fire-dogs blink amid the yule-tide glare 


holly-berries crimson every wall, 


The mistletoe sets maiden cheeks aflare 
While festal laughter echoes through the hall; 





The winter strides along the mountains tall, 
A giant trampling giants as he goes— 
‘Tis holiday on earth—its pleasure glows 
Within your heart and mine and naught dismays, 
But in the rapture that the season knows 
I pray you, think of bygone summer days. 


The winter’s joy for a brief space disclaim 
The joy of other times you held not small, 

And though e’en pleasant dreams at last grow tame, 
One dream was counted then more sweet than all. 
How clearly I the summer’s charms recall— 

The thicket where the wild magnolia grows, 
On him who gains it there is one bestows 
A smile so rare that ‘twould a hermit daze ; 
Ah, then you ranked me not among your foes, 
I pray you, think of bygone summer days. 


Princess, life’s passion with its seasons flows, 

We will not place this in life’s list of woes 
That all too soon we tread the parting ways} 

Yet when the wintry P prscocte about you close, 


I pray you, think o 


bygone summer days. 


EDWARD GORDON. 














TARPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA. 


BY O. P. HAY. 


YEAR ago I was enjoying a de- 
lightful holiday on the west 


coast of Florida. A friend had 

invited me to spend a few weeks 
aboard his yacht, which pleasant propo- 
sition had been promptly accepted. 

The yacht met me at Punta Gorda, 
a small town on the southern shore of 
Charlotte Harbor. Punta Gorda marks 
the southern limit of railroad travel 
upon the west coast. With my friend I 
found a second guest, a young Scotch- 
man who was an ardent lover of sport 
in any form. 

Ours were indeed congenial spirits, 
and our outing began under golden aus- 
pices. We were in quest of rest, recrea- 
tion and fishing, in the most acceptable 
form they could be found. Naturally 
enough we hoped to obtain our best 
sport with the famous tarpon, the grand, 
high-leaping, silver king, whose fame has 
‘spread throughout the angling world. 

This fish frequently attains a length 
of seven feet or more, with a weight, 
perhaps, of more than two hundred 
pounds. 

The tarpon is not, in Florida at least, 
regarded as good eating, the flesh being 
coarse and dark; consequently, when 
after great resistance a fish has been 
brought to land, it is delivered over to 
the waiting buzzards or to the taxider- 
mist 

In this account of our tarpon-fishing 
I disclaim at the beginning any credit 
for myself. The glory belongs to others. 
With this confession, I hope to gain cre- 
dence for what I say; for I realize that 
I am telling a fish story. 

Our fishing was done in Captiva Pass. 
The seasonal movements of the tarpon 
appear to be somewhat irregular, de- 
pending, perhaps, on the temperature 
of the water or the abundance of food. 


In one year many may be caught at a 
given locality; in the next year, few or 
none. Captiva Pass seemed last year to 
be a favored spot. 

Lying off the coast visited by us are 
many narrow islands, some of them ten 
or fifteen miles long. They are usually 
fringed with mangrove trees, except on 
the western side, where they are exposed 
to the beating of the waves from the 
Gulf. These islands shut off, to a great 
extent, from the Gulf, the mouth of 
Charlotte Harbor, the mouth of Caloosa- 
hatchie River, some twenty miles further 
south, and some intervening sounds, In 
these bodies of water the ifde rises to 
an average height of over one foot; and 
twice a day they must be filled and emp- 
tied through narrow passes between the 
islands. The tide, therefore, at certain 
hours, rushes through these passes like 
a mighty river, and keeps them scoured 
out deep and clean. 

Captiva Pass lies between Captiva 
and Lacosta islands. It is little more 
than one-fourth of a mile wide and has 
a depth of twenty-eight feet, with a 
rough and rocky bottom. 

In the middle of the Pass, when the 
tide is running strongly, there is one 
spot, a sort of eddy, where the move- 
ment of the water is more rapid. This 
is a favorite sporting place for the tar- 
pon; and other life is abundant there. 
Great fishes, red groupers, black group- 
ers, kingfish, and jewfish may easily be 
caught, some of them weighing as much 
as three hundred pounds. Sharks, large 
and small, are entirely too common ; 
huge loggerhead turtles show at the 
surface now and then; and dusky por- 
poises come heaving along, snort, disap- 
pear, and reappear rods away. 

In many other localities tarpon-fish- 
ing is practiced by letting the baited 
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hook sink to the bottom and rest there 
until the tarpon comes along and picks 
it up. At Captiva, when the tide is run- 
ning, which is really nearly all the time, 
the boats of the sportsmen are usually 
anchored, and the tide is allowed to 
buoy up and to carry out the baited 
hooks for some distance from the boats. 
The tarpon here, apparently, remains 
near the surface. 

Not all who are called to Captiva Pass 
are chosen. Men come from New York, 
and Boston, and Chicago, and roast in 
the sun for hours and days without 
acquiring any moral right to go away 
and claim tohavecaughtatarpon, Our 
party, however, had good success. Let 
the reader imagine himself one of the 
yacht’s company. 

In the afternoon, when the tide begins 
to flow through the Pass, the fishermen 
begin to assemble in their rowboats. 
Each boat has in it usually two persons, 
the sportsman and hisguide. The boats 
line up in front of the “tarpon hole.” 
The uninitiated probably arrange them- 
selves at random, and accordingly per- 
mit Patience to get in her perfect work 
on them. 

To our guide certain objects on adja- 
cent shores indicate the most advanta- 
geous position, and the anchor is thrown 
out. To the boat-end of the anchor-line 
is attached a buoy, which may be quickly 
thrown overboard, freeing the boat, and 
yet marking the position of the anchor. 

Each man is provided with a rod and 
reel which are adapted to an active 
campaign, On the reel are five or six 
hundred feet of line, very strong but not 
much thicker than common wrapping- 
twine. One wonders at first how such 
a fish can be held by means of such a 
cord. Along strip of mullet is fastened 
to the hook and allowed to float fifty or 
a hundred feet from the boat. 

The tide is rushing along, a stiff wind 
is blowing, and your boat is dancing up 
and down at a lively rate. Every few 
minutes you see a single tarpon or 
several come to the surface, displaying 
their broad silvery sides, flashing their 
tails in the air, and again disappearing. 
They may be rods away, or alongside 
of your boat. You sit minutes, a half 
hour, or, if you are not “lucky,” hours 
without getting a “strike.” You begin, 
perhaps, to lose faith in the tarpon, get 
careless, and let your rod rest on the 
side of your boat, and you are dreaming. 
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Suddenly you feel a strong pull at 
your line and your reel begins to sing. 
You spring into position and soon stop 
the outrush of line. Then, again, it may 
go out in spite of you. Being inexperi- 
enced with the tarpon, you imagine you 
have one on your hook. After some 
struggling and excitement you reel your 
captive up to the boat-side and find that 
you have caught, perhaps, a ten-pound 
grouper. The fish is beautiful in form 
and color and furnishes excellent eating ; 
but to a man addicted to tarpon-catch- 
ing these qualities offer no compensa- 
tion. He may save the fish for his din- 
ner, but his soul will be filled with 
vexation. 

You restore your strip of mullet and 
try again. In due time there is a vig- 
orous jerk at your line and a whirr from 
yourreel, You give a quick and strong 
jerk with your rod toset the hook firmly 
in the fish’s mouth, for the tarpon’s 
mouth and tongue are very hard, and it 
is difficult to make the hook stick. 

All at once, before your wondering 
eyes, a great fish, six feet long and 
gleaming like molten silver, leaps fully 
aman’s stature into the air. With open 
jaws, he tosses his head sidewise and 
flings the bait out of his mouth. In a 
majority of cases the hook goes along 
with the bait, and your fish disappears. 
If the hook is well fastened he may 
make three or four leaps, and then, if 
not sooner, active operations must begin 
on your part. . 

Your fish probably makes a rush for 
the Gulf. You do the best you can. 
You press on the drag of the reel with 
your thumb as long as that useful mem- 
ber of your body has any strength left 
in it; but it is simply impossible to hold 
that fish. When he has run, perhaps, a 
hundred feet or more and you are be- 
ginning to wonder if he is going to get 
the whole of your line, he grows tired. 
You try to reel him in and to save at 
least some of your line. 

While this scene is being enacted 
your guide has thrown overboard the 
anchor-buoy and has taken the oars, 
Your neighbors have been wildly en- 
gaged in reeling in their lines so as to 
keep them from being fouled by your 
raging fish. Now they come to your aid 
with friendly advice as to the best way 
of handling your game. They shout 


into your ears remarks on the relative 
merits of New Orleans, Galveston, and 
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Vera Cruz as landing stations ; but you 
make no reply. You have other fish to 
attend to. Your intention, and that of 
your guide, is to get out to the beach, 
where you will have firmer footing. 
Your game wants to get into deep 
water. 

If the balance between the runs of the 
fish and your reelings-in is in your favor, 
you may in half an hour or an hour 
reach solid ground; but if the fish 
proves the better man of the two, your 
boat must follow him, so that you shall 
not lose too much line. The result of 
this is that you may be carried out into 
the Gulf. 

During my stay at Captiva Pass, one 
of the most experienced tarpon catch- 
ers, having one afternoon caught a vig- 
orous fish, was carried out so far into the 
Gulf that he did not get back until after 
nine o’clock. And in these involuntary 
nocturnal excursions there is some dan- 
gerof being carried into a line of break- 
ers that roar not far away. 

But in whatever way the contest is 
waged, when you have wrestled with 
that tarpon a quarter of an hour, you 
begin to realize that there is a labor 
problem needing solution. Your arms 
are almost ina state of paralysis, and 
you employ all kinds of devices for 
relieving your strained muscles. Drops 
of perspiration race down your face, and 
you are fortunate if you have received 
no abrasions. The chances are great 
that you must at length surrender the 
rod to your guide, and take the oars for 
a season of rest. 

It is seldom, indeed, that a man, 
single-handed, lands a tarpon at that 
Pass. Even when you have reached the 
beach your game will make resolute 
spurts to get away, and at best, he will 
have obstinate sulks; so that he must 
be drawn slowly and with much labor 
to the shore. A gaff-hook then puts an 
end to the fight. Your prize is on the 
sand—as much as you can drag along— 
and you are ready to declare that it is 
great sport. If so, it must be classed 
among the athletic sports. 

But there may be many disappoint- 
ments between casting out your bait 
and the use of the gaff. You may be 
constantly troubled by catching fine 
large food-fishes. Often the hook is 
seized by some predatory shark, and 
you may lose your hook and part of 
your line, or if you get the shark he is 
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neither game nor food. One fine day 
one of our party found himself hooked 
to a loggerhead turtle. When the turtle 
was brought to shore, it was found that 
the hook had caught in the skin of one 
of his flippers. 

One evening I hooked a tarpon which 
an expert with these fishes said would 
have weighed about one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. He made his leaps 
in splendid style, and ran out until the 
reel was screaming at me for letting 
that fish get away. Through inadvert- 
ence I threw my thumb over the line, 
and at once a streak was scorched deep 
in the skin. Presently on looking down 
at my hand, I found it covered with 
blood. The crank of the reel in its 
revolutions had carried away a portion 
of my thumb-nail. 

After making as good a fight as I 
could, I was obliged to turn over my 
rod to my companion. He was making 
some progress with the fish and I with 
the boat, when suddenly a great shark 
seized the tarpon and, breaking the line, 
carried him off. About that time the 
Pass seemed to be full of sharks, and 
several persons thus lost their fish. 

On the next day my hook was seized 
by a smaller tarpon, but nevertheless 
a lusty fellow. After the preliminary 
high-vaulting, he began to carry out the 
line. Then it suddenly slacked, and 
I reeled in as rapidly as possible. The 
line could be seen cutting through the 
water, showing that the fish was coming 
toward, and past, the boat. The line 
then tightened, and I held on with all 
my force. All at once, in front of the 
boat, about a hundred feet away, that 
tarpon shot almost perpendicularly into 
the air to the height of probably fifteen 
feet—at least old-timers on the spot 
declared that the record for tarpon high- 
jumping had been irreparably broken. 
High in the air he gave himself a 
mighty shake, and out of his mouth flew 
the bait and the hook. He deserved his 
freedom and had gained it. 

In these struggles between man and 
tarpon, there isa good deal of danger 
of losing the fishing-tackle, and since a 
good tarpon rod and reel are worth 
some fifty dollars, such a loss to most 
men means something. Nevertheless, 
so far as anything to the contrary is 
known, there is a tarpon or two swim- 
ming about yet in the Gulf with fishing- 
tackle from our yacht. 














WHEELING IN NORTH GEORGIA. 


BY HELEN F. HUNTINGTON. 


wide world where wheel- 
folk may find roads hard 
and smooth as a _ board, 
and rest and freedom from 
mosquitoes, boarding- 
house babies, pianos, and 
prickly heat, that favored 
spot is in the northern 
section of Georgia, where 
even midsummer is a 
dream of delight. The 
mornings are crisp, cool, and fragrant 
with spicy scents of Georgian vegeta- 
tion; noontide is warm, even hot, but 
it is clear, dry heat without humidity ; 
and with the wane of the sun the west 
wind sweeps down from the mountains, 
dissipating the heated atmosphere of 
the lowlands like magic. Knowing the 
delights of the country by previous 
experience, I persuaded four of my 
friends to join me in a two days’ wheel- 
ing trip through Hall County. 

We started from Gainesville at seven, 
sun-time, and in half an hour rode into 
view of the finest scenery far and wide. 
A double chain of mountains girt the 
western horizon thirty miles distant, 
but the feathery fringe of the pine 
ridge was clearly discernible through 
the luminous atmosphere. The crest of 
Mt. Airy rose darkly against the lucid 
blue of the east, and behind us lay the 
pretty little mountain town silhouetted 
against the stretch of sparkling greenery 
beyond. 

Then came a long, winding coast 
toward the river, but the roads were 
in excellent condition. We had several 
stiff climbs on the way, but the delight- 
ful coasts in the face of the fragrant, 
piny breeze compensated abundantly. 
We passed, perhaps, half a dozen houses 
on a ten-mile stretch—rough log shacks, 
with queer little box attachments, by the 
way of spare rooms; then, for four miles, 
not a sign of human habitation appeared 
until we came suddenly upon a little 
hamlet with stores, post-office, and all 
the appurtenances of modern comfort, 
in the heart of the silence. It is “The 
Glades,” an extensive private property 
of a Northern gentleman. After a 
ramble about the lake and mines, we set 
out over a sort of horseshoe route which 


| there is a place in the 





brought us eventually to the banks of 
the Chattahoochee, a placid, golden- 
hued stream, circling languidly between 
banks of tropic greenery, lit up here 
and there by glowing torches of trum- 
pet-flowers. The scene recalled a bit 
of Frank Stanton’s smooth verse : 
‘‘Sweet sings the Chattahoochee on its way 
toward the sea— 
The curling Chattahoochee, 
The whirling Chattahoochee; 
And the mocking-birds make answer to its 
music wild and free. 
The blue skies bend above it, 
And the green hills lean and love it, 
And the Chattahoochee singeth of the summer 
and the sea!” 

Dinner was served, at our request, 
under the big china-berry trees in the 
farmyard facing the river view, and 
such a dinner! Fried chicken, tender 
as terrapin and light as Saratoga chips, 
sweet corn, apple turnovers, hoe-cake 
and honey, beaten biscuits and locust 
beer, freshly drawn from a jug in the 
spring-house. For this bountiful repast 
for five our host would accept only a 
dollar ! 

The whole family, or rather tribe— 
for three generations lived about the 
plantation—gathered in the yard to in- 
spect our wheels. Every man, woman, 
and child followed to the gate to see 
us off. By our host’s advice we took a 
cross-country road, which brought us 
over the county line into Banks. Our 
tandem men celebrated the event by 
scaring up a big coachwhip-snake lying 
quietly in a wagon-rut. It swung round 
and darted toward us in a twinkling, 
but the confusion of cries and whirling 
wheels frightened it, and it made a 
straight line of retreat after the flying 
tandem, which was soon lost in a cloud 
of dust. Ten minutes later we came 
upon the same snake spread transverse- 
ly over the road, but limp and battered 
about the head, with the tandem men 
piling stones on the still writhing tail. 

We put up for the night at a country 
hotel, and found guests and proprietors 
equally interested in the event of camp- 
meeting, then in session ten miles up- 
country. The enthusiasm proved too 


infectious to withstand ; before adjourn: 
ing for the night we had laid our plans 
for an early start the next morning. 
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All would have gone well but for our 
host’s daughter. She was strumming 
on the parlor organ when we arrived, 
but was good enough to leave off di- 
rectly and take an active interest in our 
welfare. On learning our plans for the 
following day she volunteered to join 
us, or rather “pilot” us, as she put it. 
There was nothing to do but accept 
her offer in the same spirit of neigh- 
borly kindness. She was a buxom 
young woman, with a round, rosy face 
and a great quantity of tawny, fluffy 
hair gathered loosely into a very ex- 
treme Psyche lavishly ornamented with 
rhine-stones. Her father informed us 
at breakfast, the next morning, that 
“ Eula was the best rider thereabout— 
in fact, the only one!” 

Miss Eula was an unconscionably long 
time dressing, and when she finally ap- 
peared she was arrayed in a striking 
costume of scarlet and white glaringly 
suggestive of a Brighton bathing suit, 
barring the high neck and sleeves. A 
colored servant brought out her bicycle, 
a twenty-six inch Meteor of uncertain 
make, suspiciously spick and span for a 
much-ridden wheel. As we set off Miss 
Eula shot ahead triumphantly, but 
slowed up at the curve of the road to 
wave an adieu to her beaming father. 

When we turned into the Cleveland 
road we found ourselves mixed up 
with innumerable wagons, buggies and 
mounts of indescribable varieties, en- 
veloping us in a choking cloud of dust, 
which we tried to outstrip by a stiff 
stretch ahead; but unfortunately the 
horses took fright at our noiseless 
steeds, and we narrowly missed causing 
arunaway. Reluctantly we turned off 
into a grove and watched the throng go 
by for an hour or more, until the dust 
cleared sufficiently for safe and com- 
fortable passage. Then came a very 
hard climb in the hot sun and the pros- 
pect of a long coast down the winding 
toad beyond. Up and up we toiled, 
pushing our wheels before us, pausing 
at intervals to look back to the cool 
shadows of the grove, and at last we 
stood on the hill summit with its pine- 
clad mountains looming up for miles 
beyond. 

The decline was much worn by heavy 
mountain traffic, but a smooth little 
ridge between the ruts left an excellent 
cycle path. On both sides of the road 
were the inevitable gullies of Georgia 
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uplands, troughs from ten to fifteen 
feet deep hollowed in the red clay, with 
a jagged bed of mica stones, which is 
the aim of both man and beast to avoid, 
especially at headlong speed. 

The tandem led off in a long, grace- 
ful sweep downward, and we followed 
guardedly, the breeze from the creek 
bottoms fanning our heated faces de- 
liciously. I caught a gleam of scarlet 
as the Meteor shot past like an arrow, 
disappearing round the wooded curve 
in a twinkling. 

“Scorcher that!” some one called 
cheerily, when we rounded the same 
curve and found the Meteor literally 
out of sight. 

Suddenly the rear wheelwoman cried 
“Halt!” and three of us halted as 
precipitately as possible. She pointed 
to a zigzag track leading off into the 
left gully. In the bed of that gully 
was a heap of scarlet and white rocking 
to and fro to the sound of subdued lam- 
entation. 

The noise and movement reassured 
us considerably. When one is very 
badly hurt one neither cries nor moves, 
as a rule. 

“Oh, don’t touch me!” Miss Eula cried 
out, as we clambered down the side of 
the gully ; “I shall die if I move!” 

Her flesh had saved her bones but not 
her cycle ; it lay several feet away, with 
the spokes of the rear wheel bent like 
an overstrained bow, and the handle- 
bars warped to a semblance of the 
letter S. 

It took some time to persuade Miss 
Eula to make an attempt to rise. She 
was “perfectly sure that all her bones 
were broken or dislocated, and she was 
a wreck generally.” The one ray of 
comfort was the uninjured condition of 
her dress. Her hat was not in evidence 
until she rose, when she found the re- 
mains of what had lately been a spruce 
white sailor, now, alas! a battered heap 
of straw loosely strung together by a 
few threads and a scarlet ribbon. This 
came very near to proving the last 
straw—“ she would walk home alone!” 
It took our combined effort to prevent 
her from carrying out her design ; for- 
tunately our handy man produced from 
his pocket a very presentable white polo 
cap which took Miss Eula’s fancy and 
restored her good humor at once. After 
a little repairing of the hapless Meteor 
we resumed our journey. 
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We reached the camp-ground in time 
for the ten o’clock service, which on the 
whole was well worth the trip. North- 
ern camp-meetings are tame, cut-and- 
dried functions compared with the 
genuine mountain affair. The country 
was out en” masse on dress parade, which 
defies description. A slender sprink- 
ling of townfolk from Mt. Airy and 
Gainesville were easily discernible by 
conventional if slightly plainer dress. 

Mossy Creek, as it is called, is a fa- 
vorite camp-ground of North Georgia ; 
it was organized long before the war, 
during which it was occupied by the 
Confederate soldiers, and, to all appear- 
ances, they used it roughly. The shack 
tents surrounding the grounds on three 
sides are precariously put together for 
the most part, backed by all manner of 
make-shifts, from the wall of a neighbor- 
ing tent to roughly-hewn timber posts. 
A large arbor, furnished with stiff 
board-seats, for the comfortable accom- 
modation of about four thousand people, 
was well filled on our arrival, and the 
only available seats were a couple of 
logs in the cooling shadow of the oaks, 
which proved, after all, the reserved 
seats of the occasion, and gave us excel- 
lent opportunity to observe the hosts of 
late-comers, each man carrying a split- 
bottomed chair for his own accommo- 
dation. 

There was a great deal of whispering 
and nodding among the feminine fac- 
tion, and swift glances and answering 
smiles from the rustic swains, until 
service began, when exemplary quiet 
prevailed throughout. At the close a 
brother rose to say that he wished the 
unconverted members of the congrega- 
tion to come forward. Immediately, a 
thin, high-pitched voice rose tremu- 
lously in an indescribably weird chant, 
and, after a few wavering notes, it be- 
came apparent that this was the special 
hymn of the occasion. It was ’way above 
the pitch of ordinary voices. The words 
were more doleful than the tune: 


‘« We are passing away, we are passing away ; 
We are passing away to the great judgment 
day” 


and so on, indefinitely. Shrill feminine 
voices took up the refrain, followed by 
deep, droning bassos, while the preach- 
er advanced up the aisle, exhorting 
sinners to repentance. As the song 
swelled in volume, the preacher's words 
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became wilder and louder, and _ his 
gestures more frantic. Suddenly, a 
woman rose and made her way forward, 
grasping the preacher’s hand as she 
flung past him. She fell to her knees in 
the straw, with a groan as of physical 
pain, and immediately others followed 
precipitately. Presently, the over- 
wrought nerves of the mourners found 
vent, and the contagion of excitement 
spread rapidly through the congrega- 
tion, until a dozen voices broke into song. 

Shortly the aroma of coffee re- 
minded us of the lateness of the hour, 
and we left the scene for a little res- 
taurant where dinner was to be had, at 
a reasonable charge, by careless folk 
who had forgotten or neglected to take 
lunch from home. It was far less ap- 
petizing than the dinner of the previous 
day, but our tandem man landed a forty- 
pound watermelon, which proved de- 
liciously cool and sweet, as only Georgia 
melons can be, red as the heart of a 
rose, and. crisp from the rind to the 
core. When the dust of increasing 
traffic became impenetrable, we went 
in search of a quiet place where we 
could observe the passing show with 
comfort ; and, as the congregation be- 
gan to disperse, little groups gathered 
about to spread lunches, picnic fashion, 
on the ground. I counted fifteen potato- 
custards stacked in one plate, and cut 
through after the manner of jeliy-cake. 
A great deal of courting was in evi- 
dence—demure, proper, modest, but 
still courting—blushing maidens, with 
their favorite swains awkwardly plying 
fans or holding huge sun-umbrellas. 

We were glad when the lengthening 
shadows signaled the approach of even- 
ing, and we rode homeward through the 
deliciously cool air, before the crowds 
stirred up the red dust, which was then 
ankle-deep. Miss Eula rode slowly and 
stiffly, but would not admit discomfort. 

We stopped for supper at the inn; 
then, when the moon rose crystal clear, 
we put along the tracks for Gainesville, 
now but fourteen miles distant. The 
night was tranquil, cool, and balmy with 
odors of blossoming things, and, over 
all, was the silence of Eden. An hour 
later the glimmering arc-lights of the 
town shot through the dense greenery 
of the wood, and we were once more at 
home, having covered sixty miles of 
mountain road without a break or even 
so much as a scratch of our wheels. 








ICE-Y ACHTING 


UP TO DATE. 


BY H. PERCY ASHLEY. 


ROTHER TARS, one and 
all, stow this little bit of 
advice away in some cor- 
ner of your holds, where it 

x= will be handy in an emer- 
gency: “ Embrace the first 
opportunity offered to sail 
on a first-class, up-to-date 
ice-yacht.” 

The dangers of the pastime, as pict- 
ured by the stove committee and the 
grill-room squadron, are exaggerated to 
the point of absurdity. To-day a well- 
designed ice-yacht of any class is so 
well balanced as to resistance and cen- 
ter of sail effort that she can be handled 
with ease in any kind of a breeze, out- 
side of a gale, and kept on the ice at 
that. The days when an ice-yacht took 
the bit in her mouth, ran away, reared 
in the air, and threw out the crew have 
passed long ago. 

Why is this the case? First, because 
scientific yacht-designing has gripped 
and nearly subdued this type of speed- 
iest craft in existence; and, secondly, 
because an ice-yacht sailor is a sailor. 
There are many who pose as yachtsmen, 
who, if on a dark and stormy night 
were called on duty, would acquit 
themselves with anything but credit ; 
but I have yet to meet the fake ice- 





yachtsman. The simple reason for this 
is, that an ice-yachtsman must sail his 
own boat, alone, as arule, in all manner 
of weather, and must understand its 
construction. 

There are no small and unsportsman- 
like bickerings among racing men of 
this class on race days. It is simply 
race or give up; but the latter rarely 
happens, for the owner of the yacht will 
be the butt of good-natured chaff as 
long as he races. I cannot understand 
why so many competent men in the 
East, West, and Canada will insist upon 
tacking around a steam heater, or be- 
ing safely moored in front of a grate 
fire, when their clubmates are revel- 
ing in a good nor’wester with the ther- 
mometer near zero, and rushing over 
the ice at the rate of a mile a minute, 
every nerve tingling with enjoyable ex- 
citement, and taking sport in a sturdy 
and manly fashion, 

It is an ancient as well as an honora- 
ble sport ; indeed, it may claim to be 
the father of competitive yachting in 
the United States, for so long ago as 
1790 there were ice-boats built at Pough- 
keepsie, the runners of one of which are 
almost religiously preserved amongst 
the honored relics of that ancient home 
of sportsmen. It was the crudest of 

craft, and built by Oli- 











ver Booth, being sim- 
ply a square box on 
three runners, with a 
small, flat-headed sprit- 
sail. The fore runners 
were nailed to the sides 
of the box, and the 
rudder was set in an 
oak post, with an oak 
tiller. 

It was not until 1853 
that there was much 
variation from early 
models, but in that 
year Mr. Nathan B. 
Cook, a resident of 
Redbank, N. J., made 
a box ice-boat with 
hoop-iron runners; and 
in 1855 he mounted his 
ducking skiff on im- 
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proved runners. Mr. 
Allair, of the same 
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which did not 
prove a suc- 
cess; and from 
that date all 
boats were 
made with jib 
and mainsail, 
with a trian- 
gular body and 
three runners. 

After this, 
the Hudson 
boats gradu- 
ally developed 
into the lum- 
ber-box order, 
with side-bars, 
They were 
heavy, hard 
riders, and 
difficult to 
keep under 
control. They 
had short gaffs, 
low sails, with 
large jibs, 


place, then made a triangular frame, short, non-peaked gaffs, and booms ex- 
using three runners. In the winter of tending many feet over the stern. The 
1856 Mr. Cook constructed alarger boat mast was stepped over the runner-plank, 
with a square frame and fourrunners, andif onehad suggested figuring center 
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of sail effort, he would have been con- 
sidered a promising candidate for a 
lunatic asylum. 

This stepping of the mast over the 
runner-plank placed the center of sail 
balance so far aft, that often the boats 
would run away with their occupants, 
throwing them out with scant cere- 
mony. Owing to their being over-can- 
vased, it was an impossibility with even 
two men on the runner-plank, during a 
decent breeze, to keep the windward 
runner from swinging skyward from 
five to twelve feet. The development 
of this style of yacht reached its limit 
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jibs on foot, reduction of the main 
booms, lengthening and peaking of 
gaffs, bringing center of sail balance 
more inboard and at a higher elevation 
from the ice, and causing: the center 
of effort and resistance to agree to a 
greater extent. Nearly all new and old 
boats copied the Scott as to elliptical 
steering - boxes, one-piece back - bone, 
and wire guys. 

The year 1881 saw the first race for 
the challenge pennant of America, over 
the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., course. This 
pennant means to ice yachtsmen what 
the America’s cup signifies to salt-water 
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in 1869, in the old /cicle, which was en- 
larged until she measured sixty-eight 
feet eleven inches over all, and was 
driven by one thousand and seventy 
feet of canvas. More improvements 
were made in her, and in 1878 /cicle was 
undoubtedly the fastest ice-yacht in ex- 
istence. 

In 1879 Mr. H. Relyea struck the 
death-note for the side-bar type of boats 
on the Hudson, in building the Robert 
Scott, with her single back-bone and 
wire-rope guys. 

Marked improvements followed each 
other, in the shape of masts stepped 
forward of runner-plank, shortening of 


yachtsmen. It is the emblem of su- 
premacy of the frozen surface of the 
world, and many and sturdy have been 
the battles for its possession between 
the ice-yachtsmen of the Shrewsbury 
River, Orange Lake, and their brethren 
of the Hudson River. Colonel Archi- 
bald Rogers, the noted ice-yachtsman, 
now holds it, with his first - class 
yacht Jack Frost, carrying 716 square 
feet of sail. Mr. John A. Roosevelt, 
who has done so much to promote this 
king of sports, won it three times in 
succession, with his /czc/e, carrying 735 
square feet of duck. The races were at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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The Hudson River I. Y. C. fleet is by 
long odds the largest and most expen- 
sive in existence, but I do not under- 
stand why they did not race last winter 
with the number of sailing days at their 
disposal ; although there was plenty of 
scrub racing, they did not sail a club 
race during the winter. The fleet com- 
prises the following yachts : 

First class—Sloops : Avalanche, Chas. 
E. Sands; Alitsen, Arch. Rogers; Bo- 
reas, Irving Grinnell; Jcicle, Jno. R. 
Roosevelt ; Jack Frost, Arch. Rogers; 
Northern Light, J. C. Barron; Wind- 
ward, H. C. Higginson; Zero, Irving 
Grinnell. Cat: Fing Cloud, Irving 
Grinnell. 

Second class—Sloops: Aessize, R. R. L. 
Clarkson; Blizzard, Thos. Newbold ; 
Dragon, Norman Wright; Dreadnaught, 
W. Cary Sanger; Great Scott, Guy C. 
Bayley ; Santa Claus, J. R. Roosevelt. 

Third class—Sloops: Arctic, H. P. 
Rogers; Arrow, Lewis Edwards; Cy- 
clone, J. R. Roosevelt ; Dunden Darden, 
R. B. Suckling; Eskimo, J. L. Breeze ; 
Galatea, R. R. L. Clarkson; Magic, 
Chas. E. Sands; North Star, F. Rup- 
pert; Onteora, H. Livingston; Polaris, 
J. C. Barron; Snow Flake, Jno. Hop- 
kins; Whiff and Whistler, Irving Grin- 
nell. Lateen: Vzxen, J. R. Roosevelt. 

Fourth class—Sloops: A/thea, S. B. 
Saxton; Arze/, Arch. Rogers; Lreeze, 
Jas. Reynolds; Comet, E. R. Rogers; 
Dashaway, R. R. L. Clarkson ; Dombey, 
R. B. Suckling ; Fazry, Lewis Edwards ; 
Flash, J. L. Breeze ; Flirt, C. E. Parker ; 
Isis, J. R. Suydam ; Puff, Irving Grin- 
nell; North Wind, F. G. Landon. 

In the immediate vicinity of Pough- 
keepsie are two flourishing clubs—the 
New Hamburg I. Y.C. and the Carthage 
I. Y. C. The former has twenty-one, 
and the latter twenty-six boats. The 
members of these two organizations are 
keen sailors, and always ready for a 
brush. Many of them also belong to the 
Hudson River I. Y. C. 

The leading club in New Jersey is 
the well-known North Shrewsbury I. Y. 
C., the honor of which is upheld by 
many white-winged flyers. This club 
owns about thirty-two boats, among 
which are Scud, Rocket, Dreadnaught, 
Now Then, Get There, Uncle Bob, and 
other good ones. 

The fastest boat of her class on the 
Shrewsbury River is Chas. P. Irvin’s 
Georgie. She holds three pennants, is 
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champion of her own class, and has also 
shown her heels to the class above her. 
Out of forty-one starts she has won 
twenty-six “firsts” and nine “seconds.” 
There has been no ice-yachting at 
Shrewsbury for several seasons. 

At Orange Lake are found as keen a 
set of yachtsmen as ever braved wintry 
blast. Last winter they enjoyed more 
true sport and more lively racing than 
were seen at any other point on this con- 
tinent. The lake lies six miles west of 
Newburgh, among the hills, and it has 
no tide-ice, or cracks to mar one’s pleas- 
ure. The home of the Orange Lake I. 
Y. C.is at Pine Point, and if any man 
seeks either a hearty welcome or a hard 
race he need go no further. The sports- 
man’s spirit never hibernates in them; 
“come one, come all, and as fast as you 
like,” seems to be the motto of the good 
men and true who congregate here. 
They have good boats, and they know 
how to get the speed out of them. The 
fleet is composed of—Windward and 
Cold Wave, H. C. Higginson ; /ce Queen 
and Esguimau, H. S. Ramsdell; Jce 
King, C. M. Stebbins; Zyroudler, R. 
Kernahan ; Sxow Drift, Willett Kidd ; 
Impulse, B. Quinlan ; Frolic, H. Kiffin; 
Flying Jib, F. G. Wood ; Graztella, J. J. 
Jova, and two new ones owned by E. 
Walsh and G. Trimble. 

In Canada, naturally enough, ice- 
yachting is a very popular sport, al- 
though our northern brethren do not 
seem to enter into it upon such broad 
lines as do the men of the Hudson. 
Kingston, Ontario, boasts a club of 
seventy members with a fleet of twenty- 
five boats. A great deal of yachting is 
done upon Lake Ontario, which has a 
number of minor clubs situated upon 
the American and Canadian shores, also 
upon the Bay of Quinte and the St. 
Lawrence. The Kingston Club was pre- 
sented with the Walker Cup, a hand- 
some trophy open to competition among 
American and Canadian craft from the 
clubs about the lake. This trophy is 
to become the property of the club first 
winning it three times, not necessarily 
consecutively. 

The first race for the Walker Cup was 
held at Kingston, Ont., March 13, 1897, 
and the prize was captured by C. T. 
Sacket’s Spook, hailing from Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y. This winter the Canadians 


intend to spare no effort to regain pos- 
session of the trophy. The question will 
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be decided at Cape Vincent, and lively 
sport should mark the event. 

The Cape Vincent Ice Yacht Club has 
a membership of over a hundred, and a 
fleet of forty-five boats. The boats are 
built very light and strong. <A trussed- 
up runner-plank, iron and steel masts 
and spars, are their leading features of 
construction. Their sail areas are from 
300 to 350 square feet. 

Turning again to Canada we find that 
wherever suitable ice is available, more 
or less ice-yachting is done. Here and 
there in the maritime provinces the 
dashing sport is followed, and at Que- 
bec and Montreal a favorable condition 
of the ice is not allowed to pass. Be- 
tween Kingston and Toronto are a num- 
ber of smaller towns, each of which has 
its coterie of daring sailors. At Toronto 
the broad bay affords a grand field for 
the sport, and the boats are never idle 
when the conditions are favorable. Ham- 
ilton, at the end of the lake, possesses 
a magnificent bay, the advantages of 
which are not lost upon lovers of the 
swift triangles. Upon several of the 
larger inland lakes, too, the hardy skip- 
pers test each other’s skill with keen en- 
joyment, or take forth parties of their 
ladies fair a-pleasuring. 

Going still further west we find the 
sport flourishing upon many lakes of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, espccially the 








latter. Those who have seen Lakes Min- 
netonka and White Bear during summer, 
will readily understand why the skip- 
pers of the hosts of sailing craft should 
naturally turn to the ice-yacht after the 
regular sailing season has ended. The 
men of Minneapolis and St. Paul have 
made an enviable reputation as accom- 
plished and fearless navigators of some 
of the fastest small yachts afloat, and 
when these same men undertake to 
handle an ice-yacht, no filbert-hearted 
mortal has any business upon the same 
lake with them. The winds of the West 
are wondrous keen, and they have a trick 
of blowing in areckless fashion now and 
then. The ice, especially during the first 
and last stages of the winter, usually is 
good, under which condition such a lake 
as Minnetonka can hardly be improved 
upon. 

The father of ice-yachting in the West 
is Commodore Theodore Wetmore, of 
the Excelsior I. Y.C. He learned the 
witcheries of the sport upon the famous 
Hudson, and no sooner had he set eyes 
upon Minnetonka than he realized what 
grand possibilities lay before him. He 
at once began to plan for fun during 
the winter, and svon two fine ice-yachts, 
the pennant-winner, Reimdeer, and Sz. 
Nicholas, were cutting white furrows all 
over Minnetonka’s glassy breast. The 
men of Minneapolis and St. Paul at once 

became enthusiastic, 
and a tidy fleet of boats 
has resulted. Among 
these are Remdeer, 
Theo. Wetmore; Sz. 
Nicholas, \no. English; 


a Blitzen, Walter S&S. 
‘ Miller; Red Dragon, L. 


F. Sampson; S4lue 
bird, Geo. Harrison ; 
bronco, L. Wetmore; 
Plato, Harvey Maurer; 
Marguerite, F. L. Per. 
kins; AM Stock— No 
Style, Capt. Elwin; 
Gypsy, J. R. Purchase; 
7-61, D. M. Chute; 
Two for a Cent, F. 
Sampson; and Icicle, 
F. S.Bailey. At White 
‘ Bear Lake, near Min- 
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netonka, many new 
boats will race this 
winter, and the promise 
of dashing sport will 
surely be fulfilled. 
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From Minneapolis it is only a short 
runto Lake Pepin. The first heard in the 
East of that lake’s flourishing club,whose 
boats smash ice-yacht records, was that 
the members steered their yachts with 
their feet, and camped out on their 
boats. The latter is not true, although 
they seldom lose an hour’s sailing as 
long as there is good ice. Yes, they do 
steer with their feet, by means of a long, 
collapsible tiller, which is very efficient, 
full working drawings of which will ap- 
pear in February OvuTING. 

Lake Pepin, Wis., is an enlargement 
of the Mississippi River, twenty-eight 
miles long, with a width varying from 
one to two miles. It forms part of the 
boundary between Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and it lies about forty miles 
south of St. Paul. Upon its shores are 
the towns of Waukuta, Frontenac, Maid- 
en Rock, Lake City, Stockholm, and 
Pepin. Pepin, the home of the now cele- 
brated Pepin Ice-Yacht Club, is about 
four miles from the foot of the lake, 
upon the Wisconsin side. 

Ice-yachting began on Lake Pepin 
during the sixties. The boats of that 
day were so crude that they had to be 
pushed up-wind in order to secure a run 
with the wind. One of the earliest of 
enthusiasts on the lake was Dr. J. H. 
Harris, of Lake City, Minn., and to him 
belongs most of the credit for the pres- 
ent status of ice-yachting there. He 
has spared neither time nor money in 
his efforts to improve the craft and to 
broaden interest in the sport. 

From a humble beginning ice-yacht- 
ing steadily advanced till, in 1893, the 
first organization, west of the Hudson, 
devoted to the sport was formed. It 
took the name of the Pepin Ice Yacht 
Club, and it began life with a member- 
ship of thirty-six, and a fleet of ten 
boats. This was an important step, 
and others rapidly followed. 

During the winter of 1895, R. M. 
Anderson, a lumber king of Stillwater, 
Minn., visited Lake City to try the ice- 
boating. He so greatly enjoyed the 
experience, that he joined the Pepin I. 
Y. C. and ordered a boat for use in the 
lake. Dr. Harris furnished the plans, 
and Com. Hiram Fuller built the boat, 
which was named /rene. She proved 
to be a marvel of speed, her great- 
est performance being twenty miles in 
thirty minutes, thirty Seconds, on Lake 
Minnetonka. 


In 1895, the Pepin I. Y. C. and the 
Minnetonka Club met in a series of 
races on Minnetonka, for the champion- 
ship of the Northwest. To establish a 
trophy, J. B. Hudson, of Minneapolis, 
offered a silver cup to accompany the 
championship pennant. The first race 
was won by /rene, for the Pepin I. Y.C., 
and her record has, perhaps, not been 
surpassed. Reindeer, of the Minnetonka 
Club, captured the second race, while 
the odd trick fell to 7Zempest, of the 
Pepin I. Y. C., which thus secured pos- 
session of the trophy, and now holds it 
subject to challenge. 

In the fall of 1896, R. M. Anderson 
planned another boat, which was built 
by L. B. Leflay, of Pepin, who intro- 
duced several original wrinkles in the 
construction. This boat, Lorna, is a 
witch for speed, and she holds the club 
pennant. The club now claims to have 
the fastest fleet in the Northwest. A 
regatta will be held this winter to de- 
cide the question. 

From time to time the men of the 
West have discussed the feasibility of 
sending their crack boats East to try for 
the world’s championship on the Hud- 
son. Commodore Anderson may yet 
make up his mind to give friendly bat- 
tle to the mighty men of the storied 
river. ’Twould, indeed, be a daring 
raid, for the haughty queens, of the 
Hudson fleet have ruled for long and 
know their power, yet it might happen 
that the raider would prove successful. 
Certain it is that if the championship 
ever leaves the East ’twill go to the 
prairie lakes; for Canada, or any other 
part of the continent, cannot win the 
coveted honor unless it builds new 
boats. At all events the experiment is 
worth the trying, and every good sports- 
man will applaud a successful attempt. 

The Pepin Club’s fleet consists of the 
following boats: Z7empest, I. A. Fuller; 
Lorna and /rene, R. M. Anderson; 
Comet, M. H. Newcomb; Cow Soy, O. 
M. Axtell; Sear, Axtell Brothers ; 
Marian, Jj. H. Harris; Dart, L. B. 
Leflay ; AZ/eteor,-C. C. Fuller; Cannon 
Ball, 1. M. Newcomb. 

Another important Western center for 
ice-yachting is Lake Winnebago, Wis., 
which has half a dozen clubs, prom- 
inent among them being the Fond-du- 
Lac, Neenah, Menosha, and Oshkosh, lo- 
cated at the towns whose names they 
bear. Their great prize is a large silver 
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cup, known as the “Wisconsin Cup.” 
The fleet Szrius, owned by F. L. Gates, 
of Oshkosh, is the present champion, she 
having beaten ten competitors last win- 
ter in the struggle for the trophy. 

In closing, a glance at ice-yachting as 
a pleasure will not be out of place. The 
marvelously swift craft are not all mere 
racing machines, steered by fur-clad 
bears, who are never satisfied except 
when, single-handed, beating some wor- 
thy rival. Many ice-yachts represent 
the pleasure-boats of our summer wa- 
ters, and many a merry party of ladies 
has enjoyed the wholesome and exhil- 
arating pastime that they afford. Your 
lovely, hearty 
woman, who 
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crack, filled with ground-up ice, and 
heaving black water. The full power 
of the wind strikes the white wings as 
the smoothest ice is reached, and the 
craft darts away at a tremendous pace. 
Faster, faster, she flies, till she is travel- 
ing faster than the wind that drives her. 
The air seems to be full of electric 
sparks, a frosty haze blurs the view, 
every heart is throbbing with delight at 
the wild, free speed of it all. Before one 
has had time to think, the crack seems 
to be rushing at the boat. A moment 
of intense anxiety, acatching of breaths, 
a wild pumping of hearts; then a shriek 
of excited joy. The good boat has 





can sit at ease 
behind the 
swiftest trotter, 
has no fear of a 
craft which 
may travel a 
mile in about a 
minute—in- 
deed, among 
the most en- 
thusiastic de- 
votees of ice- 
yachting are 
the ladies, 

And small 
wonder—for 
*tis indeed a 
glorious pas- 
time. The 
winter. sun 
blazes from a 
sky as blue as 
steel; the 
broad field of, 
ice flashes like 
polished silver; 
the sharp air exhilarates one like rare 
old wine. Matrons and maids warmly 
wrapped in richest furs, snuggle down 
in the boat ; the stalwart skipper, trans- 
formed for the nonce from reckless 
racer to courteous and careful host, 
takes his place at the stick, and away 
they go. : 

The wind is strong and steady, and 
the boats glide faster and faster. Sharp 
exclamations of pleasure testify that the 
passengers are enjoying it. The speed 
increases. Before, lies a field smooth as 
plate-glass and level as a billiard table. 
For two miles it extends without a flaw. 
At its further edge lies a tremendous 
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flown the gap as a hunter clears his 
fence—has flung it behind her with 
never a rap, and is tearing away over 
another good bit, as though she had 
no need to touch anything more solid 
than the cold, sweet air. 

Meet this party upon its return. See 
the skipper’s erstwhile stern face fairly 
beaming with pride and good nature. 
Listen to the tinkle of joyous mirth ; 
look at the eyes of the women, flashing 
with excitement; note the rich, winy 
glow upon every cheek; and then, if 
you care to, ask if they enjoyed it. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 








JACK 
FROST 
THROUGH 
THE 
CAMERA. 


BY DR. JOHN NICOL. 


winter ” has much to account for, 

not the least of his misdeeds be- 

ing the frightening of many pho- 
tographers into the laying aside of their 
cameras at the approach of the season 
he has so libeled. Those who do so, in 
this country at least, throw away oppor- 
tunities of making pictures that for 
beauty and interest, and all that apper- 
tains to art, cannot be excelled by 
the best that can be obtained at any 
other season, while they have the addi- 
tional advantage of being so far unique 
that they can be got only during the 
winter, and some of them only for a 
day, or even an hour now and then. 

There are few natural objects that can 
rival in beauty the gem-bedecked leaf- 
less branches sparkling in the beams of 
the rising sun, and hardly less beautiful 
are their evergreen brethren clothed 
with hoar-frost as with a garment, un- 
der similar conditions. Charming, too, 
is a suitably selected landscape in its 
mantle of “beautiful snow’; the more 
especially as it, more perhaps than any 
other phase of pictorial photography, 
lends itself,in the hands of a true artist, 
to impressionism of the right kind ; that 
which makes all the difference between 
a transcript and a translation ; between 
that which is a photograph, and nothing 
more, and a photograph which is also a 
picture. 

But while “winter photography” 
has charms of its own, it has also diffi- 
culties, or, perhaps more correctly, pecul- 
iarities that should not be overlooked. 
Not every gem-bedecked group of trees 
or hoar-frost-covered hedgerow will 


| author of the phrase “gloomy 








give a picturesque composition ; and as 
the sunbeams to which they owe their 


beauty, also bring about their de- 
struction, they are so evanescent that 
they must be taken, as it were, on the 
wing. 

The same, although perhaps not to 
the same extent, may be said of the 
snow-clad landscape; and so the first 
essential to “winter photography” is 
preparation before the winter comes. 
By preparation I mean the selection of 
the objects, and the decision as to the 
points of view and the direction both 
horizontally and vertically from which 
they may be most effectively lighted ; 
this latter being even of more impor- 
tance for winter than for summer work. 

There is an impression that for snow 
scenes, and indeed for allkinds of pho- 
tography which do not include objects 
in motion, plates of medium sensitive- 
ness are to be preferred to the more 
rapid varieties; but Captain Abney, 
as a result of his work in the Alps, has 
shown that the quicker the plate the 
greater the degrees of gradation that it 
can be made to give; and as the light 
and shade on an expanse of “ untrodden 
snow” are dependent on the irregular- 
ity of the surface on which they lie when 
lighted by a low-down sun, and are but 
little at the most, any tendency to 
hardness should be avoided by the use 
of the most rapid plates that can be 
obtained. 

Hardly more correct is the impression 
regarding the exposure required for 
such a scene. It seems clearly evident 
that the light from even a wintry sun- 
lit sky, reflected from a surface of 
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virgin white, must be much greater 
than that which is largely absorbed by 
the greenery of the summer landscape, 
and that consequently the exposure 
should be much shorter. And so to acer- 
tain extent it is, although not to the ex- 
tent naturally supposed. The tendency 
of a snow scene is to hardness, a too 
great contrast between the lights and 
darks, which may to a certain extent be 
avoided by judicious development, but 
much better, indeed, altogether pre- 
vented, by sufficient overexposure. It is 
well known that a little overexposure 
produces a translucent or even trans- 
parent sky, and the overexposure that 
should be given to a snow scene is 
enough to prevent uniform opacity. 

A word of caution may also be neces- 
sary as to the diaphragm employed. 
There is still a tendency, on the part at 
least of those who regard “sharpness 
all over” as a sine gua non, to employ 
stops of #5 or even zz; and to them the 
temptation to do so increases with the 
increase of the light. But, destructive 
as these are to pictorial effect in an ordi- 
nary landscape, they are much more so 
in a snow scene, as one of its greatest 
charms and essential constituents is 
atmosphere, the “ distance that lends en- 
chantment to the view,” the securing of 
which such small stops altogether pre- 
vent. Equally important is the method 
of development, delicate detail rather 
than density being the object. This is 
best obtained by slow development in a 
solution weak in oxidizer, such as metol, 
3 grains; sodium sulphite, 15 grains; 
potassium carbonate, 30 grains; water, 
5 ounces. When this has accomplished 
its work and the negative acquired all 
the necessary detail, it may lack the 
desirable “snap” or brilliance to give a 
first-class print, but this may be given 
to it by a short immersion in a solution 
much stronger in oxidizer, say, by the 
addition of 20 grains of metol to the 
above solution, or, better still, if the 
photographer really knows what he 
wants, by brush development. This is 
accomplished by first washing the neg- 
ative, and then with a soft brush or even 
a tuft of cotton, applying the stronger 
solution to such lights as require inten- 
sification. In the same way the shadows 
may be deepened, or indeed made 
where they are not but should be, by 
the application of Farmer’s solution, 
which consists of. sufficient of a satu- 
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rated solution of potassium ferricyan- 
ide to a ten per cent. solution of sodium 
hyposulphite to give it a deep straw 
color. In this way, and with legitimacy 
enough to please the most exacting 
photographer for photography pure and 
simple, the photographer who is also an 
artist may make pictures not only equal 
to the best that can be made during the 
summer sunshine, but in addition to that, 
which shall have charms and convey 
impressions peculiar tothemselves. Nor 
is there any class of pictorial work in 
which it is so easy to alter or vary the 
impression sought to be made. The 
impression conveyed by a composition 
including a foreground of untrodden 
snow may be instantly changed by a 
line of foot-marks, and that again 
altered by the breaking of a narrow 
and irregular path; and still another 
by a dug-out road with or without the 
accompanying wheel-tracks. 

While in this, as in other phases of art, 
there is no royal road to success, and 
nothing short of study and practice will 
lead to the desired goal, in it, as in 
others, there are certain things to be 
avoided which the student may learn 
from others more easily than discover for 
himself ; and one of those is the light- 
ing of what I have called foregrounds of 
untrodden snow. The only light and 
shade possible on such, arises from ir- 
regularity of surface, either from drift- 
ing, or from the irregular, or more or 
less rolling surface on which the snow 
lies, and that is generally so little that it 
can be made effective only when lighted 
by alow sun. Such a landscape, then, 
should be photographed early in the 
morning, or late in the afternoon ; and 
the artist will be careful to see it in 
both conditions, as, in most cases, very 
different effects will result from the 
different directions in which the shadows 
fall. 

But though ice, icicles, hoar-frost, and 
snow, each gives charms peculiarly its 
own to the artist who knows how to 
employ them, winter photography is 
not by any means confined to them. 
The naked branches of the giant oak, 
or the towering maple with its branches 
at an angle of less than 30° to the trunk, 
may be made to tell a story, very differ- 
ent, but not less interesting than when, 
weighted by their wealth of leaves, they 
become almost horizontal. Indeed, in 
this direction there is room for much 
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good educational, as well as artistically 
beautiful, work. Trees are mostly seen, 
and generally represented clothed in 
their “ green mantle,”and there are few, 
especially of those who dwell in cities, 
that have an idea of the variety and 
beauty of the curves and lines assumed 
when they throw it off. From the al- 
most vertical lines of the maple to the 
curves and scrolls of the black walnut, 
rivaling the designs of the most fanci- 
ful Venetian iron worker, there is an 
endless variety of line and curve, of 
which the artist can never tire, and a 
collection of good and characteristic 
photographs of which, for educational 
purposes, would be invaluable. 

Then, for purely topographical pur- 
poses, there are many objects and places 
of which it is desirable to obtain photo- 
graphs, but which are so surrounded by 
dense foliage that they cannot be photo- 
graphed. Yet during the winter, unless 
the foliage should be of the ever-green 
variety, they may be photographed 
through the bare branches, which, while 
not detracting from the photographs as 
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such, will indicate the characteristics of 
the situations. 

Photographers of limited leisure have 
complained, but without real cause, of 
the difficulty in printing consequent on 
the shorter days and the feebler light of 
winter. The warm tones or colors of or- 
dinary silver printing are not suitable 
for the generality of winter scenes, 
which are much more natural and effect- 
ive in the cool grayish blacks of some 
or most of the developing methods, 
Platinotype, bromide, or some of the 
papers of the Nepera company are 
much better, and some of them may be 
printed by artificial light as well as by 
daylight. For most subjects I find Velox 
bromide the xe plus ultra of printing 
paper. During even the dullest days, a 
few seconds before a window are suf- 
ficient for the average negative, and the 
exposure once ascertained, any number 
may be printed with perfect certainty 
that they will be correct. Development 
occupies almostas littletime as exposure, 
and the resulting prints, both in color 
and texture, leave nothing to be desired. 











BY ROLF W. JACKSON 


HAT the Indian snow-shoe is to 
W the Canadian amid the thick 
forests of the Northwest, the 
Norwegian ski is to the farmer 
and hunter of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. While the ski would be worse than 
useless amid the thick growth of trees 
in the northern portions of these states, 
in the southern and central portions 
with their broad expanses of rolling 
prairie, the sturdy Norwegian equipped 
with his light slender ski can leave even 
an Indian far behind. 

The Scandinavians who settled in 
the neighborhood of the four lake re- 
gion of Wisconsin, first brought these 
now indispensable articles into use. 
With their immigration they brought 
Norwegian ideas and Norwegian cus- 


toms. In the long cold winter days 
when the American farmer, finding him- 
self snow-bound, the roads impassable, 
and supplies running low, was obliged 
to plod laboriously on his snow-shoes to 
the nearest town for the necessities, 
the immigrant on his ski glided swiftly 
over the ground, “shot” the hills, and 
was on his return before the American 
had reached his destination. It was not 
long before the Yankee saw the advan- 
tage, and cast aside his unwieldy In- 
dian shoes for the lighter affair of his 
neighbor. 

The Norwegian snow-shoe, or “ ski,” 
is made from a tough piece of ash, 
about ten feet long, five inches wide, 
and one-quarter to one-half an inch 
thick. This is gradually tapered to one 
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end until it is about three inches wide. 
The tapering is done so that in shooting 
hills the snow will not bank against the 
ski. The other end is pointed, and 
sometimes the point is fantastically 
carved. This end is then turned up 
like a toboggan. A strap for the toe is 
fastened in the center, and the ski is 
complete. A groove is sometimes run 
in the bottom of the ski to prevent 
spreading, but this is generally dis- 
pensed with by old runners. 

To learn to run skillfully and swiftly 
on the skiis much harder than on the 
regulation show-shoe, for the ski has an 
unpleasant way of running in opposite 
directions, of getting crossed, and finally 
of piling the pupil in a snow-bank. But 
“practice makes perfect,” as the old 
saying goes, and to one who is persist- 
ent the joys of jumping and running 
with the ski are finally opened. The 
ski step itself is entirely different from 
the step of the Indian shoe. The latter 
is much more like walking, for should 
one endeavor to shuffle or glide on shoes, 
he will surely come to grief; but with 
the ski it is just the opposite, and the 
long, easy glide, which can be kept up 
for hours without tiring, is graceful and 
at the same time extremely swift. The 
Norwegian shoe also has the advantage 
that it does not sink so deeply in the 
snow ; in fact, as the runner’s weight is 
distributed over a greater surface, he 
glides over the ground without any of the 
sinking so often found in the aboriginal 
shoe. When a hill or bluff is met with 
in the course of a run, it isnot necessary 
for the runner to tramp down it. He 
shoots the hill like the wind, and is off 
down the valley without stopping in 
his flight. This may appear to be dan- 
gerous, but it is exhilarating; yet one 
whose nerves are not steady, and whose 
judgment is not cool, had better confine 
himself to the more prosaic and labori- 
ous use of the snow-shoe. But to the 
hardy Norseman and his descendants, 
and to the young Americans, who even 
surpass them in deeds of daring, a ski 
run with good steep bluffs, means a day 
of fine sport, and a round-up at the 
evening with flushed cheeks, a good 
appetite, and a desire for another trip. 

The most dangerous, perhaps, of the 
feats attempted by a ski-runner is that 
of jumping for distance. A high em- 
bankment is raised on the steepest 
“shoot” in the neighborhood, and the 
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runner, starting at the top, shoots down 
the hill and off the top of the embank- 
ment. As he reaches the top, he 
gathers himself for his spring, or jump, 
and launches himself into space. Great 
distances are sometimes made doing 
this, as the impetus gained carries the 
person far out. The greatest jump was 
that made at St. Cloud, Minn., of over 
one hundred feet. Should the performer 
not balance himself perfectly, or should 
he lose his head for a moment, an acci- 
dent is the sure result. But enough of 
generalizations. 

It was a keen New Year’s morning 
when a party of us made ready for our 
contemplated run to the annual turkey- 
shoot at the neighboring village of Mc- 
Farland. We were all Scandinavians, 
and had used the ski as far back as we 
could remember. The shoot was to 
commence at ten o’clock, and, as the 
distance was only a dozen miles, we had 
plenty of time by starting at eight. 
The day was cold and crisp, and the 
snow, which lay at a depth of three or 
four feet, was in fine shape for a quick, 
brisk run. 

Bundling ourselves in our garments 
and slinging our rifles over our backs, 
we started—a rather cosmopolitan pro- 
cession. Each wore a lumberman’s 
blanket coat of all colors and hues, a 
pair of heavy woolen mittens and a pair 
of heavy woolen leggins, with the ac- 
companying over-shoes. This com- 
pleted our costume, which was cheap, 
and, at the same time, serviceable. 

Hal Overson had been chosen as 
leader. A more adventurous, dare- 
devil sort of a fellow would be hard to 
find. The party consisted of five, who 
were recognized as among the best of 
the many good runners of which the 
club boasted. For a couple of miles the 
road was comparatively easy, but all 
knew that further on were a couple of 
the most dangerous hills of the neigh- 
borhood—places shunned by all except 
the most daring. We took the first part 
of the course, accordingly, slowly, hus- 
banding our strength for the more try- 
ing part ahead. As we sped by the farm- 
houses, greetings were exchanged, and 
the time passed pleasantly but rather 
tamely, until we hove in sight of Lake 
Wabusa, where the first and hardest 
trial was to come. On the south shore 
was the far-famed “shoot” where the 
annual run was held, and it was for the 
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steepest part of this bluff that Hal was 
making. As we reached the top, Hal 
halted the party and said: 

“Ole and I have been making a jump 
here to try. Now, it’s high and proba- 
ably dangerous, and if any of you fel- 
lows don’t want to try it, why, you had 
better takethe regular run. As for me, 
I’m going down there, if it takes a leg.” 

To say we were astounded as we 
looked down the hill would be no name 
for it, for about half-way down lay an 
embankment of logs and brush much 
higher than any we had ever attempted 
to jump. At the bottom lay the lake. 
Through each fellow’s mind flashed the 
thought, would he be able to keep his 
feet should he be lucky enough to reach 
the ice? That it was risky we fully ap- 
preciated. For a moment we looked at 
each other, none wanting to risk it, and 
yet all ashamed to back out. The sight 
of Hal quietly fixing and examining his 
ski seemed to nerve us, and Ole finally 
blurted out : 

“Go on—I’m going if you do.” 

Already Hal had gone back a few 
steps, and then gliding forward to the 
brink of the “shoot,” paused a moment 
and was off. Breathless we watched 
his swiftly - moving figure as it ap- 
proached the jump. He gathered him- 
self together for the spring as he ap- 
proached the top, and the next moment 
we saw him hurled, as if from a cata- 
pult, into space. Far out over the 
frozen hillside we saw him dart, and at 
last he struck, swayed a moment, and 
then, quickly recovering himself, sped 
swiftly over the lake. Stopping him- 
self as quickly as possible, he turned, 
and, running back, called out, “ Don’t 
try it ; it’s too hard.” 

But Ole, who thought if Hal could 
do it he could, had scarcely heard the 
words before he started. Like a shot 
he struck the embankment. For a mo- 
ment he lost his head. His ski crossed, 
and the next he was hurled over and 
over down the hill. His skihad broken, 
and luckily, for if it had not, he could 
not have escaped a severe injury. 

Again Hal cried, “ Don’t come—try 
the old ‘shoot’ !” 

But I was confident that I could suc- 
ceed, and so determined to try. Every- 
thing went smoothly until I reached 
the embankment, when, upon gathering 
myself for the spring, the strap on my 
left ski gave way, and I knew I was 


doomed. Never, should I live to be a 
hundred, shall I forget that moment, as, 
suspended in mid-air, I felt that sick 
sensation which comes when one’s nerve 
fails, creep quickly over me. _Instinct- 
ively I closed my eyes and trusted to 
luck. How I ever came out alive I 
never knew, but a good providence 
landed me in a snow-bank, from which 
Hal picked me, badly scared, but other- 
wise none the worse. The other two 
determined not to try the “ shoot,” but 
came down the old run. 

Ole’s ski was irreparably broken, and 
the only thing for him to do was to go 
to the nearest farm-house and thence 
home. To fix my ski strap was but the 
work of a few moments, and then 
gathering ourselves together we again 
started. The remainder of our route 
was passed in safety, and at last we hove 
in sight of the grounds where the tur- 
key-shoot was to be held. On one side 
was a steep bank, and in the valley was 
the shooting ground. We took the 
bank with a rush, and almost before the 
astounded crowd knew what had hap- 
pened we were ready for the shoot. 

Three gobblers had already been suc- 
cessfully bagged. Weunslung our guns, 
paid our fees, and prepared for business. 

For those who never have witnessed 
a turkey-shoot a word of explanation 
may bein order. A log is placed ata 
fixed distance from the shooter’s mark, 
and behind this a turkey is tied so that 
his head alone is visible. Then each 
man, by paying a fixed fee, gets one 
shot at the bird, and the one killing him 
gains the trophy. 

The shooting went along with in- 
different luck until it came Hal’s turn. 
Carefully adjusting the sights of his rifle 
and taking goodaim, he fired. The ball 
passed over the turkey’s head and kicked 
up the snow. Myturncame next. 

“Jackson !” cried the tallier, as I toed 
the mark with a grim determination to 
do or die. Warned by Hal’s failure I 
adjusted the sights of my rifle accord- 
ingly and fired. The next moment as 
the smoke lifted, my turkey was flopping 
in the snow—a clean hit. The other 
two in our party firedand missed. Try 
as we would after this, our shots either 
buried themselves in the log or passed 
harmlessly over the turkey’s head. At 
last all the prizes had been carried away. 
I threw my gobbler over my shoulder, 
and we turned our faces homeward. 
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uTINGS )/foNTHLY REVIEW 


AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


GOLF. 


OR most of the: links, golf is 
about over, The putting 
greens are covered, and the 
turf is either broken up by 
frost or too soft not to suf- 
fer from hob-nailed boots. 
Since our last chronicle, 
however, there has been 
some very good golf, At 
the Essex County Club, at 
Manchester - by - the - Sea, 
Mass., a good idea has been 
the keeping of the averages 
of the players through the 
season, Mr. Quincy Shaw, 
Jr., leads the club-list with 
an average of g1 for nine 
competitions. Mr. Shaw, so 
a Massachusetts golfer 
wrote me some little time 
ago, is one of the best play- 
ers we have in this country. 
He plays in good style, 

gracefully and easily, and when at the top of 

his form—as when he beat Tyng—he is as good 
asany of them. Golf, like other games, needs 

a variety of experience and constant practice 

against all sorts and conditions of players. 

Most of our men are too busy to go about much 

from tournament to tournament, and this lack 

of variety in their opponents tells against them. 

Mr. Shaw is one of this number. 

Mr. W. H. Sands, after a long absence from 
the golf links, returned home in time to play 
for the John Reid gold medal at St. Andrews 
on election day. He won the medal for the 
third time with a score of 179, taking 93 for the 
first round and 86 for the second, 

The three important tournaments since the 
last writing have been those at Knollwood, 
Westchester, and Lakewood. At Knollwood, 
Mr. Travis, the Oakland golfer, headed the list 
in the preliminary round of 36 holes with a 
score of 163. He was closely followed by Har- 
riman, Stewart, Fenn, and Douglas, who all did 


165 or under. They were in a class by them- 
selves, the rest of the sixteen doing 170 or over, 
In the play-off Douglas beat Travis by only 
one hole, after a first-rate match, and Fenn, 
Robbins, and Harriman beat their opponents 
with something to spare. In the semi-finals, 
Douglas beat Robbins handsomely, five up and 
three to play, and Fenn beat Harriman three 
up and one to play. In the finals, Fenn beat 
Douglas with unexpected ease. Indeed, the 
victory was a rout, the score being six up and 
four to play. Six up in fourteen holes against 
such a player as Douglas, means that some- 
thing was wrong. Probably Douglas had one 
of those ‘‘ off days,” that nobody as yet has 
ever been able to account for or to remedy, 
Mr. W. H. Slocum, who at one time was the 
amateur champion at tennis, won in the Conso- 
lation Class, beating Marsh, Thompson, and 
Lounsbury, and winning one match by de- 
fault. 

At the Westchester Golf Club the prelimi- 
nary, trying-out round was at eighteen holes, 
Mr. W. H. Sands celebrated his return to old 
form by handing in a card of 81, ten strokes, 
or something over half a stroke a hole, better 
than the next best man, who was Mr. Fenn, 
with 91. Ejighty-one is good golf, and few 
there are who come very near that level of play 
at any time or over any course. Of the other 
sixteen men, nine of them qualified with scores 
of 100 and over. In the first round the matches 
were not very close, the duffer contingent fur- 
nishing easy matches. The next round Fenn 
and Hamilton won easily, and Menzies and 
Rushmore were let in by default. In the semi- 
finals, Fenn’s opponent defaulted, and Menzies 
beat Rushmore four up and two to play. In the 
finals, there was an utter collapse on the part 
of Menzies, who was beaten by Fenn nine up 
and eight to play in a 36-holes match. ‘ 

At this tournament there was a prize offered 
for mixed foursomes, and some sixteen couples 
competed. The scores, however, indicate no 
great ability at this phase of the game as yet. 
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Miss Hoyt and Mr, Sands won easily with 97, 
the next best score being 104, and then the 
deluge! An average of sixty for nine holes 
showed that the ladies were either very nervous 
or that the unwonted joining of forces put both 
the men and the women off their game. One 
card of 138 was handed in, and all the compet- 
itors, except the first five couples, were on or 
near the 120 mark. Teams of four men from 
Lakewood, Baltusrol, Knollwood, St. Andrews, 
Dyker Meadow, Tuxedo, Richmond County, 
Oakland, and Westchester, competed at medal 
ey: There was a high wind, and the very 
act that it was golfing under difficulties showed 
again who the best men are. Messrs. Tyng, 
Toler, Fenn, Robbins, Bowers, Menzies, and 
Larocque handed in cards of 95 or under ; all 
the other men evidently lost their heads in the 
wind and the scoring was very high. Mr. 
Tyng made his round in 88, and Mr. Toler his 
in 89. Mr. Fenn did 91, so that the weather 
apparently did not make golf impossible for 
everybody. Of course there was much com- 
plaint of the wind, but golfers everywhere con- 
sider that wind and weather are opponents 
against which they must arm themselves. To 
play on a windy day is quite as much one of 
the secrets of the game for every golfer to 
master, as to approach or to putt. Probably the 
best amateur at this phase of the game is Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson, who is said to have no equal 
at the game when the wind blows hard and the 
game becomes a matter of playing the ball 
either to go with or to go against the wind. 
Baltusrol won the team match with 386 for 72 
holes, followed by Lakewood with 390; St. 
Andrews with 391; Knollwood with 394; Dyker 
Meadow, 397. ‘The other club teams, Tuxedo, 
Richmond County, Country Club of West- 
chester, and Oakland Golf Club, handed in 
cards of 411 and over, or something over 102 
foreach man, If it was the wind, the sooner 
these gentlemen practice a little in the wind 
the sooner they will discover that it is quite 
possible to score even in a high wind, and once 
they have had some practice it will hardly make 
a difference to them of ten strokes or more in a 
round of 18 holes. The wind is part of the 
game, just as much as bunker or hazard. In- 
deed a chief charm of the game, and one that 
makes it different from most others is, that it is 
intended that it shall be played in all kinds of 
weather, and it is an understood thing among 
golfers, that whatever be the rule in regard to 
other engagements, a golfing fixture is never 
postponed on account of the weather. In fact 
it is one of the moral as well as one of the 
physical tests of the game that a man should 
be able to contend against wind and weather, 
as well as over against the usual and everyday 
difficulties of the game. 

At the Lakewood tournament appeared the 
amateur champion, Mr. Whigham, from Chi- 
eago. In the preliminary round he beat out all 
his competitors, and headed the list with an 83,in 
spite of one hole in 9, a very remarkable show- 
ing in that it means that, with all things favor- 
able, Mr. Whigham is capable of doing the by 
no means easy course at Lakewood in 79 or 80. 
Almost every first-rate man in the country, 
with the exception of McDonald and Shaw, 
took part in this tournament ; and the play was 
very good and with the upset here and there 


that is to be expected at this game.- Wright, 
Douglas, Fenn, Tyng, Gillespie, Whigham, 
Menzies, Robbins, Bowers, Riddle, and others 
played. In the handicap for 18 holes, Fenn 
turned in the best gross score with an 86, closely 
followed by Gillespie—a Canadian player — 
with 87. Fenn’s card was: Out, 3, 6, 4, 4, 5, 
6,5, 5, 5; 1M, 3, 5, 3,4, 6, 5,5, 6, 5—85. The 
winner was Mr. A. D. Compton, with a net 
score of 80, his handicap being 8. 

Douglas beat Fenn in a romp by seven up 
and five to play. Larocque disposed of Tyng 
and also of Jasper Lynch, beating him seven 
up and five to play. Wright, the Philadel- 
phian, beat Gillespie by only a putt at the 
nineteenth hole. But the match of the day in the 
second round was that between Whigham and a 
comparatively unknown player, Richardson, 
Up to the fifteenth hole it was anybody’s 
match, but then Whigham’s longer experience 
and greater steadiness told, and he took the 
match three up and one to play. In the finals 
Whigham and Douglas met, and whichever 
man won, there could be but small solace for 
the American amateurs, as both these men are 
Scotch bred and taught players. Douglas 
played a remarkably strong game. Out of the 
fifteen holes played, eight of them were done 
in four or under; and at the end of the first 
nine holes he had a lead of five holes on the 
champion, and won the match by four up and 
three to play. To get four up on Whigham in 
fifteen holes shows good play, and Mr. Doug- 
las deserves all credit for his victory. This 
tournament proves again, as have others, that 
when the old-world players compete against us 
they still have a decided advantage. But it 
shows, also, that they are by no means so 
entirely in a class by themselves as was the 
case even so short as a year ago, Next year 
we shall not be surprised to see an American 
champion. There is plenty of good material, 
and with better links, better men to play 
against, and more experience, we ought to see 
an even greater improvement than this year. 

OvutinG wishes all good golfers a merry 
Christmas and many happy years of golf to 
come. In the words of a man who would have 
been an ideal golfer— 


‘« The shepherds heard it overhead— 
The joyful angels raised it then: 
Glory to heaven on high, it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 


‘« My song save this is little worth ; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health and love and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will!” 
PrIcE COLLIER, 


Parlor golf may be made a pleasant social 
diversion in the coming winter. A formal 
match was played December Ist at the Short 
Hills Field Club. H.G. Trevor won the first 
prize, a silver tray, by scoring 46 at Tyng’s 
game ; Miss Campbell, at 48, was second, and 
W. Fellowes Morgan and John Farr, at 49, 
tied for third place. Each of the three re- 
ceived a silver prize. Many others played, 














ICE-YACHTING. 








HE hopes of ice-yachtsmen run high that 
in the coming season the Challenge pen- 
nant of the ice-yachting world may be 
again contested. Should the opportu- 
nity arise there will be no lack of re- 

sponse from all the centres where the sport has 
votaries. It will be useful, before the season 
begins, to tabulate the past races. 


There is nothing more important to the 
future of ice-yachting than that the rules under 
which the races of all the different clubs take 
place should be uniform, »At present they are 
not. For instance, the Shrewsbury Club 
measures its classification by the cutting width 
of the fore-runners. In the west, any ice-yacht 
that has a spread of canvas the dimensions of a 
purser’s shirt, is a first-class ice-yacht, and 
they reckon these small craft by square yards. 
All hands and the cook, I am sure, will agree 
with me that the Hudson River rule is the best, 
viz., section 2 of sailing rules: 

‘* CLASSIFICATION.—Yachts shall be divided by 
sail area into four classes, as follows: First 
class, measuring 600 square feet of sail area 
and over; second class, 450 and under 600 
square feet ; third class, measuring 300 square 
feet and under 450 ; fourth class, measuring un- 
der 300.” 

For best time allowance, I think the Or- 
ange Lake Ice Yacht Club has the nearest so- 
lution for sending a mixed fleet of sail areas 
and rigs over the course. Theirrule is : ‘‘Allow 
one foot for every square foot of canvas, and 
limit the race over a to-mile course to one 
hour,” Provided the race is sailed in an hour, 
the allowance would be exactly one second per 
square foot, but if the race were sailed in thirty 


THE RACES FOR THE CHALLENGE PENNANT OF THE WORLD. 
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minutes,.then there would be only 30-60 of a 
second per square foot of canvas instead of one 
second. Should the race be sailed in twenty- 
five minutes, then the time allowa.uce would be 
25-60 of asecond per square foot of canvas ; 
for example, take the Windward, a sloop car- 
tying 725 square feet of canvas, and the cat 
Cold Wave, driven by 404 square feet of duck ; 
there is a difference of 321 square in favor of 
the Cold Wave. If this race were sailed in 
an hour, the larger ice-yacht would give the 
smaller 321 seconds, or 5 minutes and 21 sec- 
onds; but if the race should be sailed in 24 
minutes, then the time allowance would be cut 
down to 24-60 of the difference in sail spread, 
which would give the cat Cold Wave an al- 
lowance of 128 2-5 seconds, or 2 minutes 8 3-5 
seconds—in other words a large ice-yacht 
should not give a small ice-boat as much time, 
if the race were sailed in 30 minutes, as she 
would if it were sailed in an hour. 

Now for the start of an ice-yacht fleet on race 
day. The present method is by drawing num- 
bers and allowing the yacht that draws No. 1 
to be at the windward end of the line, and those 
drawing higher numbers to be placed in rota- 
tion to leeward. At a given signal they are 
shoved smartly over the starting-line, and the 
race is started. Now this is a very unfar 
method, as it gives the boat drawing No. I, in 
any kind of a good breeze, from a half to three- 
quarters of a mile lead of the fleet, and No. 2 
about a quarter of a mile advantage over the 
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boats drawing higher numbers. . To obviate 
this inequality a flying start (one gun) is re- 
quired. Draw an imaginary line between two 
flags placed on the ice. Give a preparatory- 
gun five minutes before a starting-gun, and a 
warning one four minutes later to show you 
have one minute before the start. Fire the 
third gun one minute later, which gives con- 
sent for the yachts to cross the line, This 
method of starting would not only put luck on 
the port tack, but shows the skillful skipper 
and his good judgment of the time to place his 
yacht over the starting-line ahead of his com- 
petitors and gain the windward berth, 

There is one point that the Kingston (Can- 
ada) Ice Club have adopted that should be fol- 
lowed by all ice-yacht clubs in the country— 
that is, placing a large racing-number at the 
peak of the mainsail on each ice-yacht in the 
race. A list of racing-numbers, with the yachts. 
and owner’s name, and number of feet of can- 
vas carried, is placed in a conspicuous position 
inside as well as outside the club-house. 

The comparison of time and sail area be- 
tween the big Jack Frost, carrying 716 feet of 
canvas, which holds the challenge pennant of 
America, and the little /rzze, with her 404 feet 
of silk duck, the champion of the Northwest : 

Time. Mites Sail 


Name of Yacht. M.S. Satled. Turns. Area. 
ack Frost......sssesseeeeee 49 30 20 5 716 


20 3 404 
H. Perey AsHLeEy. 
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QUAIL KILLERS, 


E so frequently hear sportsmen denoun- 
cing the hawk family as destroyers of 
game, that one might be pardoned for 
thinking that anything in the shape 
of a hawk should be shot on sight as 

an outlawed malefactor. So strong is this be- 
lief that very seldom does a hawk pass within 


range of a gun without paying for its temerity, 
or, at least, having a couple of charges of shot 
sent after it. To nine out of every ten sports- 
men a hawk’s just a hawk, and the only harm- 
less one is a dead one, This, however, is going 
a bit too far, for in fact most of our hawks are 
useful rather than destructive. 

The marsh hawk, the long-winged fellow 
with the white patch on his rump, that is seen 
constantly beating low over meadow and 
marsh, should not be killed. His principal 
food consists of field-mice, and as a destroyer 
of these he accomplishes many times more good 
than he does harm by his occasional attacks 
upon other quarry. The red-tailed hawk, while 
he nails a fowl once in a while, hardly deserves. 
his common name of ‘then hawk.” He, too, 
does good by preying upon injurious mammals, 
and, if he ever touches game, the amount he 
kills is not sufficient to warrant the sportsman 
in taking his life. If the red-shouldered hawk 
ever attacks game, it is so seldom that it should 
not be held against him, His favorite food in- 
cludes mice, snakes, and grasshoppers. ‘The 
beautiful little sparrow-hawk, seen poised in 
mid-air, or perched upon a telegraph pole, 
or some dead stub, feeds upon grasshoppers, 
crickets, and other insects during warm weather, 
changing his diet to mice during the colder 
months. Needless to say, he is far too useful 
to be molested. Swainson’s hawk, a western 
variety, 1s noted as a grasshopper destroyer. 

But there are two hawks which should get 
cold lead at every opportunity, and the por- 
trait of one of these murderous villains is here 
given. The two species are Cooper’s hawk 
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(Accipiter cooper7) and the sharp-shinned 
hawk (Acczpiter velox), Give it to them when- 
ever the chance offers. 

These hawks are sly and daring, and are 
much addicted to hiding in dense cover, from 
which they can bounce upon grouse, quail, and 
young poultry and pigeons. When seen upon 
the wing they are readily identified by their 
slim bodies and unusually long tails. They are 
swift fliers, especially the sharp-shinned, which 
can go at a tremendous pace. Those who have 
seen a hawk chasing a quail may rest assured 
that the pursuer was one or other of these 
species. 

In color and markings they closely resemble 
each other, although Cooper’s hawk is the 
larger. Both have comparatively short wings. 
A noticeable difference, however, is in the tail. 
The end of the sharp-shinned hawk’s tail is 
square, the outer feathers being, if anything, 
a shade longer than the center ones, In Cooper’s 
hawk the tail, as shown in the cut, is rounded 
at the end, the outer feathers being almost 
an inch shorter than the middle ones. These 
hawks are deadly foes of small birds, and of 
game up to the size of the ruffed grouse ; and 
the man who deals out about one and one-eighth 
ounces of justice to them may flatter himself 
that he has done a good thing. 


THE WORKING OF THE NO-SALE LAW. 


Any attempt to pass a law to prohibit the 
sale of one, or all varieties of game, is certain 
to meet with vigorous opposition. This chiefly 
comes from the men who shoot for the market, 
and their friends; from the dealers and‘ their 
friends, and from a certain class of persons 
who know nothing whatever about game, yet 
who are always ready to set up a howl against 
any measure which they fancy tends to give to 
the rich privileges which are denied to the 
=. ‘““Thou shalt not rob the poor man of 

is bit of sport” is the burden of their cry, at 
which the poor man, fancying that something 
is being done for him, hurrahs most vigorously. 

The opposition of the market-shooters and 
dealers is natural enough. They make money 
out of game, they are in it for what's in it, and 
nothing else; and, needless to say, they don’t 
care a continental about sport or the game 
supply for the future. It never occurs to them 
that their destroying game for money is a rank 
injustice to thousands of much more useful 
people who desire to preserve game for whole- 
some sport and recreation. The non-shooters 
who back them up are to be found in all walks 
of life. When one of them happens to be a 
politician, or a professional man, we know the 
reason for his zeal—he wants popularity. 

But the fiercest opponents of strictly protec- 
tion measures are men whose motive is not so 
easily found. They neither shoot nor make 
money out of game, yet they persistently med- 
dle with game laws, which, logically, should 
not be of the slightest interest to them, as con- 
cerning neither their pockets nor their pleasure. 
And the worst work these officious folk do is to 
foster a pernicious idea that good game laws 
savor of class legislation, and Save a tendency 
to give the poor man the worst of it. The no- 
sale law they consider as being directly aimed 
at the man of work, to prevent him from kill- 
ing game which the man of leisure wants. 
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Amid all the clamor for ‘‘ equal rights,” and 
kindred nonsense, is a demand for much more 
than equal rights—i. e., they want the poor 
man to have the privilege of having fun and 
making money at the same time, and of de- 
stroying at will, irrespective of how much it 
may interfere with the rights and pleasures of 
others. This would be no fairer than a law 
which gave privileges to the wealthy class. 

The no-sale law would place rich and poor 
upon an even footing in the field. There is 
nothing in the law to interfere with sport ; it 
merely checks the destructiveness of the man 
who is out, not for sport, but for money. Nine- 
tenths of the men who shoot for the market, 
belong to a class of shiftless, non-producers ; 
they are of very little use to the community 
they reside in, and they are about the last peo- 
ple entitled to any special privileges. 

That a no-sale law can accomplish much good 
is evidenced by the present condition of affairs 
in the Province of Ontario, where the law has 
had a fair trial. Three ~~ ago, following 
some busy seasons by the market shooters, 
one could hardly flush two bevies of quail dur- 
ing a long day’s tramp. When the season 
opened on October 15th last, the birds could be 
flushed almost anywhere, many bevies being 
found upon private grounds within the limits 
of large towns. There are now more quail in 
Western Ontario than there have been fora 
number of years. The local sportsmen, and 
those who have watched the working of the law 
agree that the surest way to preserve game is 
to prohibit the sale of it. 


GAME IN MANITOBA. 


Reliable reports from Manitoba, made after 
the close of the season, say that grouse shoot- 
ing (chicken and sharp-tail) was, on the whole, 
very poor. This was counterbalanced by un- 
usually good goose and duck shooting, which 
seems to have been above the average through- 
out the northwest. The reports also contain 
the cheering information that moose, elk, and 
deer, which have been closely protected for a 
term of years, have greatly increased in num- 
bers, A of twenty-seven elk was recently 
seen in a district where the melodious ‘' bugle” 
of the antlered king has not been heard for many 
aday. Next fall will bring an open season for 
the big game, and the prospect for good sport 
is excellent. 


WOLVES AND FOXES AS GAME-DESTROYERS. 


The Fish and Game Protection Club, of 
Montreal, is reported to have asked the Quebec 
Government to give a bounty for wolf scalps. 
If the wolves are becoming numerous, such a 
course would be well calculated to keep the 
pests in check. The wolf is the natural enemy 
of the members of the deer tribe, and the dam- 
age he can do among the white-tailed deer is 
almost past belief. His small crafty cousin, 
the red fox, too, is a persistent destroyer of 
grouse, hares, rabbits, and quail. In the cold 
province of Quebec, the fox has to depend 
mainly upon grouse and ptarmigan, when he 
desires a square meal, and owing to the habits 
of the game he has little trouble in securing it. 
It might be a good idea to offer a little extra 
inducement to lessen the number of foxes, 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE IRISH SETTER. 


HIS grand fellow has perhaps more sin- 
cere friends and more remorseless en- 
emies than any other member of the 
canine race. In order to fully explain 
why such a condition of affairs should 

exist, I should have to go far back into thehistory 
of field-trials, and to delve deep into the mys- 
teries of dog-dom. This need not be done; 
*twould avail nothing, for the question has been 
bitterly argued many times and there is no use 
threshing out old straw. Suffice it to say that 
when the row began certain people were ex- 
tremely anxious to bring into prominence a 
certain breed of dog. Directly in their path to 
success stood the Irish setter, and, as he re- 
fused to get out of the way of his own accord, 
he must needs be driven out. He was forthwith 
mercilessly attacked—‘‘ He would not do”— 
‘He was no good.” To his rescue promptly 
sprang his friends—‘‘ He was the best dog on 
earth ”-—‘‘ He could lick the head off anything 
else that stood on four feet.” And so it went. 
To be candid, both parties claimed too much. 
The dog, for years, had made a shining mark 
in field work, hence to claim that he lacked the 
most valuable qualities was absurd. The rival 
claim that he was fhe dest, while not soabsurd, 
was almost equally false, for there were plenty 
of English setters and pointers quite as good 
as the Irishman. Had the claim been modified 
to the extent of ranking him the peer of any 
sporting breed, it would have been about right. 
The Irish setter, or ‘‘red setter,” is a very 
handsome animal. Standing rather high on 
his legs, clean-cut and shapely all over, he is 
the personification of sinewy strength, agility, 
and staying power. His head is beautifully 


modeled, and inside of it is a set of brains as is 
brains! To fairly judge him, heisa picturesque 
figure—a slashing, dashing, true Hibernian, 
cramful of nervous energy, a glutton for work, 
and game tothe last gasp. His lean, sinewy 
frame is apparently tireless; his steam and 
dash will last him not only through a day, but 
through any number of days, and his slap-bang 
style in the field is always pleasing. To put 
him where he belongs, he is the ideal dog for a 
man who thoroughly understands dogs and is 
also a stern disciplinarian. Woe be unto the 
careless, undecided man who undertakes the 
management of one of these devil-may-care 
fliers. I can see his finish, and also that of the 
Irishman, Suffer him to once run riot, and he 
will never cease; but, per contra, bring him 
sharply down to business; give him to under- 
stand that you know what’s what, and will 
stand no shinanigan, and lo! you have an in- 
telligent, courageous helper, who will toil for 
you and love you through storm and calm, to 
the end, be that what it may. 

An animal of this dog’s temperament could 
not be other than hard to train, and hard to 
control after being trained ; but he is worth 
all the trouble he causes. He has plenty of 
‘‘bird sense,” a good nose, is a free, stylish 
ranger, and I eggeog 4 believe he can out-stay 
any other setter, or the pointer. His feet are 
good, he likes the water, and he will face the 
roughest cover it is fair to put a dog into, 

His drawbacks, as a field dog, are his natu- 
rally riotous disposition, as explained, and his 
color. Beautiful though the red coat be, it 
blends too closely with turning leaves, dying 
weeds, rotten logs, and the like, to be a desirable 
color for all-round shooting in a forested coun- 
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try. But take the dog to the great plains, 
a he can sail away over the short grass in 
plain view, where his first task may be a point 
on chicken, and his next a retrieve from some 
slough, and no other dog has a license to show 
him the way. , 

As a companion to the man who does not 
shoot, he has few equals and no superiors. 
Then his elegant red coat is a joy forever, 
while his intelligence, affectionate disposition, 
unswerving loyalty, and good manners, make 
him not your pet, but your friend! 

The standard, as adopted by the Irish Setter 
Club of America, is as follows: 

Skuli,—Narrower and rather longer from 
forehead to occiput than the English setter’s ; 
occipital protuberance as marked as in the 
pointer ; brows very high. 

Nose.—Longer and a trifle broader than the 
English setter’s, rarely hollowed above ; end of 
nose deep mahogany, or very dark flesh color ; 
not black, or pink. 

Eyes, ears, lips. —Eyes a rich brown to 
match the coat; soft, sparkling, full of life; 
not prominent, Ears long enough to reach 
nearly to the nose when extended ; more taper- 
ing than in the English dog, but not pointed ; 
set low and well back, and hanging close to the 
cheeks ; leather thin, free from wrinkles, Lips 


deep, but not to the extent of flews; whiskers 
red, 

Body.—In proportions, the Irish dog is more 
‘‘on the leg” than the English; but this length 
is in his upper arm rather than below the 
elbows, which are remarkably well let down. 
Shoulders, very good in every respect. Chest, 
deep, rather than wide, and back ribs apt to be 
short. Loin, muscular, and well arched, with 
ragged, though not wide, hips. Quarters, 
rather sloping, but, latterly, level backs have 
found favor. 

Legs.—Very straight, and well set into the 
elbows and hocks. 

Feet.—Strong, generally of the hare-like 
form, and well furnished with hair between the 
toes. 

Flag.—Of the most elegant shape in point of 
bone, curve, and feather, 

Coat.—Not so satin-like as the English set- 
ter’s, but more so than the Gordon’s, Plenty 
of feather on the legs, but not too much for 
work, 

Color.—A rich blood-red, without any trace 
of black on the ears or back, and in the whole- 
red strains, with little or no white. Some 
breeds, however, are always white and red, 
and this color is as highly valued by its ad- 
mirers as the whole red. Nomab. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE NATIONAL SHOW, 


N Ovtine for December I 
partially reviewed the 
thirteenth annual equine 
festival, heldin New York 
under the auspices of the 
National Horse-Show 

Association, and touched 

briefly upon the classes, so far 

as they had progressed up to 
the hour of going to press. 

After reference had been made 

fh! to the show’s attractive feat- 
ures and the enormous in- 
fluence for good which the institution wields, 

I remarked upon one or two points in connec- 

tion with its conduct which appeared to require 

revision. 

Having in mind the indisputable fact that 
this year’s show came within an ace of being 
as great a success socially and financially as 
any of its predecessors, and that considered as 
an equine exhibition, it was well up to the 
average, and in some respects, perhaps, a shade 
better than those that have gone before, it 
would appear, at first sight, difficult to point a 
moral by dwelling upon the reverse side of the 
shield; but it is only by the study of details and 
by noting carefully, point by point, the make- 
up of the show that we can grasp the full meas- 
ure of its capacity, and the influence, for good 
or evil, which it exercises upon the horse-breed- 
ing industry—a field which pre-eminently ap- 
peals to sportsmen. 

Now, that the show is over, and it can be re- 
viewed at leisure, it is possible to give a solu- 
tion of some of the difficulties which caused so 
much dissatistaction while the display was in 
progress. It is, of course, understood, and 






can be taken for granted for the reasons given 
in our last issue, that this year’s show called 
forth more criticism with regard to the deci- 
sions of the judges and the methods of the 
management than any in the history of the or- 
ganization, It is easy and cheap to criticise 
without suggesting a remedy, and it is by no 
means commendable to demolish if you cannot 
rebuild; therefore I will endeavor to suggest so- 
lutions to the various problems as they occur to 
me, not in any spirit of captious criticism, but 
entirely in that of conservative progress. 

That the New York horse-show needs re- 
modeling from the tan-bark up, if it is to main- 
tain the objects of its promoters, no one who 
has at heart the welfare and improvement of 
the horse in its several spheres of style and 
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utility, will deny. It would be a disaster if the 
good work of the National Horse-Show Asso- 
ciation should end. And this surely need not 
be the fate of an association that has done so 
much to present to the metropolis of the coun 
try the native-bred horse, in what is, so many 
declare, its highest state of perfection, as 
adapted to the demands of fashion. 

Established primarily to accomplisk improve- 
ment in the horse, the New York show, thir- 
teen years ago, set the standard of excellence, 
and year after year has declared its ability to 
provide for his proper exhibition. Up to a cer- 
tain point the show authorities met their obli- 
gations fully. For several years past their 
methods have, however, been inadequate. 
The facilities afforded are no longer equal tothe 
requirements of exhibitors, and there is a gen- 
eral demand for a change and a rearrangement 
of the entire function. Its lines are, and have 
been for a long time, converging toward the 
point which, ifthey ever get that far, will consti- 
tute it, purely and simply, a theatrical venture, 
By many the show is decared to have already 
arrived there, and, therefore, at the end of its 
journey. Of course it is not quite so, yet in the 
interest of sport something must be done, and 
done speedily, to avert the calamity. 

The New Vork horse-show, if it is ever go- 
ing to deserve its title of a zatzona/ exhibition, 
must make its lines diverge ; must send out its 
tentacles toward every State and Territory in 
the Union, and must draw upon each and 
every one of them for exhibits, so that all 
its tributaries may acknowledge its influence 
and reap whatever benefit is to be derived from 
exhibition in the best market of the world, im- 
proving their output every year as the natural 
result of competition in the metropolitan arena. 
At present it is a local show in every sense of 
the term, and it cannot live, as such, unless 
more or less theatrical features are introduced. 





MISS DOREMUS ON ‘‘ CHESTER.” 
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But a national horse-show has a_ highe1 
mission than the mere amusement of a few 
thousand spectators. Thousands of acres of 
land, hundreds of thousands of horses, and 
millions of money are involved, the last rep- 
resenting the fortunes, and the others the 
homes and the life interest of a myriad farni- 
lies. Horsebreeders and sportsmen the coun- 
try, aye, the world, over, are directing their 
efforts toward the production of perfect equines 
on lines promulgated by the national show; 
and as they have begun, so should they continue 
to look up to it as their mentor, Its collapse 
at this stage means their undoing. 

America took the blood of the English 
thoroughbred and that of the native scock, and 
evolved the fastest equine machine that the 
world has ever known, and specimens are now 
demonstrating this fact in every clime. Surely 
it need never be said that the same country 
having further taken a hand at the horse of 
style and utility, must give up when the work 
is just rounding into shape and approaching 
the first quarter. 

The entries in the several classes at the New 
York show have become too numerous to be 
handled satisfactorily under conditions which 
now prevail. Exhibitors have too much at 
stake, that is to say, the breeding industry 
and sportsmen generally have too much at 
stake for their exhibits to be dealt with in 
the perfunctory manner that now seems to be 
generally adopted by the judges. Nor can 
preliminary trials, which are adopted with re- 
gard to hunters, satisfactorily deal with the 
subject by a gradual reduction, for the con- 
duct of a horse at one hour is no guarantee 
as to his performance at another. The root of 
the trouble is the wholesale acceptance by the 
show authorities of anything and everything, 
in any and every class, on the plea that they 
cannot be blamed for accepting entries be- 
cause they have no means of knowing which 
entry will and which will not actually appear. 
A solution of this difficulty is, as I suggested 
in a previous issue, the establishment of a cir- 
cuit of local or county shows, the winners at 
which, or certain picked horses from which, 
only should be accepted for competition at the 
national show. The directors of the latter 
were, up to recently, averse to the establish- 
ment of local shows, but they are, I beljeve, 
now on record as favoring them; and from this 
it is only a short step to the organization of an 
inter-State board to arrange the establishment 
of a circuit of exhibitions, backed by combined 
capital, which will insure the financial solidity 
of every event and encourage breeders through- 
out the land to look upon shows not only as 
markets and their best distributing medium, 
but also as exhibitions of the perfect specimens 
of each breed of horse. 

The duplication of classes, and the repeating 
of exhibits day after day, in the harness and 
saddle departments of the show, is another 
evil, the rectification of which lies wholly on 
the shoulders of the show authorities, who 
could, if they would, forego the entry fees, de- 
cline to accept the entry of a horse in more 
than one class for single horses, one for pairs, 
one for tandem, and one for four-in-hand 
classes. In the case of a saddle horse, it should 
be either a lady’s hack or one suitable for a 
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gentleman, and up to light, middle, or heavy 
weight. In the hunting classes the same rules 
obtain. But at the national show a horse is 
liable to bob up serenely anywhere, and in 
seven cases out of ten it ‘‘ gets the gate,” asa 
peremptory order to leave the ring is called. 

The arrangement of classes according to the 
standard of height of horses has a tendency to 
confuse rather than to enlighten the public as 
to the stamp and character of animal adapted 
to any particular purpose ; and the persistent 
showing of horses in the lightest possible gig 
obtainable, on occasions when they ought to 
appear in four-wheeled vehicles, does not add 
much to the value of the lesson which every 
class is supposed to give. To explain: harness 
horses are shown in separate departments, viz., 
small and large, in classes which call for all- 
round action, and some indication of speed at 
the trot, with style. The small horses range 
from 14.1 to 15 hands, and the large horses 
from 15 to 15.3 hands. 

Then come other classes which call for high- 
steppers, not under 14.2 and under 15.2 hands, 
the larger horses of the high-stepping variety 
being 15.2 hands or over. After these come 
other horses, not under 15.3 hands, which are 
called heavy-weight carriage horses, 

Of course it will be apparent that this 
arrangement admits of horses which appear in 
the classes first mentioned calling for all-round 
action and speed, being also entered in the high- 
stepping classes, which are supposed to bring 
out only flashy, high-stepping horses suitable 
for grand equipages used in the park and on 
promenade, where the speed limit is placed at 
seven or eight miles an hour. 

Then again horses which appear in the larger 
high-stepping classes also appear among the 
heavy carriage horses. As a consequence we 
have long, narrow, leggy, and short, thick, and 
chunky animals competing in the same classes, 
and in one department a horse gets a prize 
as a speedy all-round roadster, and later is 
acknowledged a winner when it appears asa 
typical high-stepper, or it is honored in the 
wrong class, 

As the object of all competitions outside of a 
tace-track is to fix a type adapted for a certain 

urpose, it would seem that the National Horse- 

how in dealing with stylish carriage horses 
should make their conditions read ‘ typical gig 
horse,” ‘‘ typical “gel for park phaéton,” ‘‘ typ- 
ical pair for mail phaéton,” landau, barouche, 
brougham, etc., etc., as the case may be, mak- 
ing one dividing line for height, if deemed 
necessary. At our last show the judges treated 
us to asight of pairs of so-called park horses 
to phaétons, skimming over the tan-bark at 
something approaching a 2:40 gait—a perfectly 
ludicrous spectacle. To complete the farce 
they ought to have put a pair of racing-condi- 
tioned trotters before a heavy barouche, and 
shown us how stately and slowly they could 
walk, 

The championships are equally ridiculous as 
object lessons, and they, like some of the other 
competitions at the last show, brought together 
horses of different height and conformation, 
and merged into trotting races before the 
awards were made. In one case, where two 
large horses competed, the decision rendered 
in the afternoon was reversed absolutely in the 





evening, the first prize-winner in the open class 
being placed second to the horse he had beaten, 
when the championship was decided, a member 
of the committee of the day being called in to 
assist the judges in reaching this highly in- 
structive conclusion. With this sort of thing 
going on throughout the week it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the judges’ decisions were 
hissed at times, and that breeders have had no 
definite types set before them. 

The craze for high-acting horses, lengthy 
and nicely rounded in body and with stylish 
carriage and deportment, which was ushered 
in with the advent of the English hackney, 
some seven years ago, has filled the harness 
classes at our national show with a large num- 
ber of animals, whose pedigrees are not stated, 
that, by severe bitting and heavy shoeing, are 
trained to step flashily at the height of their 
speed. They catch the eye of the judges, 
who, as was noticed at the last show, fail to 
examine the action from front and rear, being 
satisfied by merely watching the horses go 
round them inacircle. Action of a horse in 
stylish harness should be straight and true, 
and there must be no paddling or dishing, 
crossing of the front feet, or spreading of the 
hind feet, or striking the heel of one foot with 
the toe of another, if safety and true rhythm 
are to be counted upon. The awarding of prizes 
to horses that show these faults in their action, 
and whose breeding is unknown, is merely put- 
ting a premium upon the production of non- 
descripts. 

Every horse in a show should have his breed- 
ing duly set forth, and his winnings should be 
credited to his breed, so that other individuals 
of his like can be produced from the same 
blood lines. It is not a question of whether 
Mr. A or Mr. B has the better horse ; the prob. 
lem is ‘‘ Which is the best breed for the coun- 
try to propagate.” 

The show, therefore, cannot, of itself, as yet 
claim to have improved the breed of horse 
which fashion demands, as the track can 
claim to have accomplished with the sporting 
horse. Its competitions have simply impelled 
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ambitious exhibitors to be more careful in their 
selections of mature animals (the majority of 
them stallions until put into harness), po 
are either the brothers or the sires of horses 
which were seen in the show-ring several years 
ago. As the supply of these is said to be about 
exhausted, the problem which show-ring tactics 
has brought before the breeders, is ‘‘ How are 
other prize winners to be raised?” And this is 
a question in which sportsmen are greatly in- 
terested, as it bears upon their supplies. But 
this cry has been raised in all countries where 
harness-horses have been bred, and America is 
no exception to the rule. The supply of geld- 
ings has never yet given out, and while the 
dealers all over the world have always made it 
their policy to declare a scarcity, they, some- 
how or other, have ever managed to bring out 
the flashy movers when the bidding ran high. 

In the tandem classes the restriction of en- 
tries that have already appeared in the depart- 
ment for ‘‘ pairs of horses in harness,” should 
be severe; for the reason that if two horses are 
voted a perfect ‘‘ pair,” then they cannot be a 
perfectly balanced ‘‘ tandem team,” for in that 
more substance is required in the wheeler than 
the leader, and the ‘‘pair” must have more 
blood-like quality than the ‘‘team,” not to 
speak of a little difference in height, which is 
generally looked for. As in all other harness 
classes, the conditions of entry in the tandem 
department are not sufficiently explicit for the 
public to understand the requirements of the 
judges. Here, also, as in all other classes call- 
ing for stylish appointment of harness and ve- 
hicle, the show authorities lay down no fixed 
rules, each exhibitor having to exercise his own 
judgment, and being wholly at the mercy of 
the idiosyncrasies of the judges, who at one 
show may deem a particular feature highly 
commendable which may be considered censur- 
able by those who officiate the following year. 

In the department for four-horse drags and 
coaches as nfuch latitude is given to exhibit- 
ors in the matter of selecting their horses as if 
the show were a circus, the exhibitors being 
permitted to make their entries without nam- 
ing their horses, which gives them an advan- 
tage over exhibitors in other departments. As 
now conducted, the four-in-hand classes fail 
entirely in the avowed object of the show. The 
prizes awarded simply advertise the exhibitors, 
and do not demonstrate what particular horses 
are deemed most appropriate for use in drags 
and coaches. Consequently, the benefits that 
ought to result to the horse-breeding industry 
from the exhibits in our four-in-hand classes, 
do not follow. Yet no department of the show 
should more clearly demonstrate the type and 
character of horseflesh as adapted to a particu- 
lar purpose—a purpose highly commendable, 
— having a utilitarian as well as a sporting 
side. 

In this department again, notwithstanding 
that the Coaching Club has published (I believe 
only for private distribution amongst its mem- 
bers) details of appointments, the show author- 
ities give out no information to the public ; and 
the latter see only a glittering array of horses 
and vehicles on parade, which leaves them no 
wiser than before they attended the show. The 
educational opportunity is again lost. 

In the pony classes the question of height- 
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limit was much discussed; and the failure of the 
judges in the harness classes to recognize true 
pony conformation, and the awarding of prizes 
to cobs that were also permitted to appear 
among the larger horses, was another ludicrous 
incident testifying to the nonsensical reading 
of conditions of entry. 

Coming to a discussion of the saddle-horse 
classes, I approach the subject with great trep- 
idation ; for, while the department was crowded 
with most desirable specimens of horseflesh, 
eminently suited to the several purposes called 
for by the conditions, the general opinion ex- 
pressed by the cognoscentz and echoed in the 
daily press during the entire progress of the 
show was, that hardly in a single instance were 
the honors correctly distributed. At every 
horse-show there has been, and, I suppose 
always will be, more or less dissatisfaction 
with judgments, but this year the saddle-horse 
judges have broken all records. There is a 
palpable difference between a typical ‘‘ hack” 
and a typical hunter and a typical harness 
horse; and saddle-horse lovers cannot compre- 
hend how a horseman whose eye has been 
trained to the study of animals suitable ‘ for 
harness ” can arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
in the ‘‘saddle-horse” department. Yet, at 
this show, which is supposed to stand for 
everything that is correct in such matters, gen- 
tlemen of the highest integrity and sterling 
honesty, who had evidently no conception of 
the duties assigned to them, had been invited 
to pass upon the ‘‘ saddle-horse ” exhibits ; and, 
as was nothing more than natural, they put on 
record awards that actually astonished the re- 
cipients of the ribbons in several cases, Indeed, 
one or two of the winners, when offered at auc- 
tion the day after the show, were so unfavor- 
ably regarded by knowing horsemen, that 
they sold for a mere song; the cognoscenti 
being absolutely unable to see in them any of 
the good points which the judges, by their 
awards intimated, they possessed. 

Here, again, it is the conditions of entry that 
are at fault. They should read so as to ex- 
clude horses of the harnessy type. Many of 
the same horses were seen in both departments 
of the show, and while it is admissible in a few 
isolated cases, yet horses typical for both pur- 
poses are very scarce—in fact, properly speak- 
ing, the thing is impossible. Where classes 
are specially arranged to admit the all-round 
ride-and-drive horse, allowance can be made 
for this or that defect ; but in classes open only 
to perfect specimens of either type, the show- 
ing of a combination animal is ridiculous and 
harmful. 

This question of judging is one on which 
whole volumes might be written. The award- 
ing of ribbons by a triumvirate and the methods 
which the three judges adopt to arrive at their 
conclusions are matters which have been much 
commented upon of late. For my part I have 
never seen the necessity for three judges, for 
the reason that in nine cases out of ten, after 
they have tried to come to an agreement, and 
failed, they have had to call in a fourth, whose 
decision was final, therefore it generally 
amounts toa one-judge system after all. I hold 
that in all classes, judging by points, especially 
when more than one judge presides, should in- 
variably obtain ; each adjudicator, with a card 
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in his hand (not a catalogue) bearing only the 
numbers of the competitors, being required to 
credit each exhibit with so many points for 
its several degrees of excellence, the maxi- 
mum, indicating perfection, being set at either 
10, 25, §0, Or 100, as may be ordered by the As- 
sociation, and the special features of a horse, his 
harness, or the vehicle he may appear in, that are 
required to be considered, to be duly set forth 
on the card. Even with this system, if more 
than one judge officiates, there must be always 
a comparing of figures, and arguments for or 
against certain points by one or other of the 
judges; and the striking of an average, and the 
give-and-take system which ensues, before the 
ribbons are finally awarded, simmers the result 
down to a question of opinion, and the judge 
who has the ability to prong his opinion most 
forcibly on the spur of the moment, generally 
has his own way. Then the responsibility can- 
not be fixed, and the only result is that exhib- 
itors and experts get into a squabble over a set 
of numerals, and the further they delve into the 
subject the more confused they get. 

Many good horsemen hold that judges should 
examine a horse in the show-ring as if they 
were going to buy him for their own use. 
These are the so-called practical people who 
never look at a horse except with a view of 
making money out of the sale of it. Only its 
cash value is, in their opinion, an indication of 
its intrinsic worth. They may allege they are 
looking at it as capable for and adaptable to 
this or that purpose ; but they generally wind 
up their description of it as a ‘stylish gig 
horse,” or a ‘‘slashing fine park horse,” or a 
“typical brougham horse,” with the remark, 
‘‘There’s good money in that sort.” And this is 
the sentencewhich they would like to have print- 
ed in bold type at the top of a judge’s card. 

I hold that a judge should be an enthusiast 
on one, or at most two breeds of horse. He 
should be both practical and a theorist. If he 
is a bit of both he is more likely to be broader 
in his views. He should be able to, and be 
called upon to, explain his theories, his idea of 
what constitutes excellence in the breed of 
horse he is selected to pass upon. He should 
be paid for his services, and his expenses should 
be paid. He should judge by points duly set 
forth on a card, and that card should be open 
to inspection afterward. 

Judges should ride and drive horses shown 
under saddle and in harness whose mouths and 
manners they are in doubt about. Bits and 
devices to make them mannerly should be 
examined, so should bridles and _ collars, 
checks, girths, crupper straps, etc. Shoeing to 
make horses step unusually high, sole, heel, and 
toe weights should be noted, and before awards 
are made, the veterinary’s report, also, which, 
after such officer has examined the horse 
privately, should be on the desk in the middle 
of the ring, open to the judge’s inspection, so 
that he may know that the horse heis giving 
a prize tois absolutely sound. ‘‘ Practically 
sound” may do in the sales ring ; it will never 
‘improve the breed of horses” if allowed 
to govern in the show rings. As soon as 
these tactics can be thoroughly carried out, 
just so soon will our show rings become the 
arena in which perfection only will be seen on 
parade, and the awards become a guide for 


future breeding operations, exactly as awards 
for appointments are supposed to be an index as 
to finish and style of equipment that must in 
future be demanded from the harness-maker 
and the carriage-builder. 

The hunting and jumping classes, which at 
the beginning of the week promised well, did 
not pan out more than mediocre toward the 
close of the show, notwithstanding the decorat- 
ing of the bars with furze, which it was hoped 
would admit of the horses seeing the jumps 
more clearly in the dazzling electric light. The 
surface of the Garden is not springy enough to 
keep the horses fresh throughout the week. 
But here, again, the question may be asked, 
‘“Why repeat the exhibits so often?” The 
answer to this, of course, is ‘‘To keep the 
people amused.” In other words, the show 
authorities receive too many entries, and they 
are ‘‘rung in,” time after time, so that the 
interest may not lag. The only class which 
should receive the commendation of sports- 
men is the Corinthian class, in which horses 
must be ridden by their owners—members of 
recognized hunt clubs. At this show, as I 
said last month in Outinc, the riding in the 
Corinthian class was well up to the average. 
As this class is open to ‘‘ green ”—that is to 
say, untried—horses, as well as qualified hunt- 
ers, it is if anything a riding competition, and 
it is manifestly unfair to compare the perform- 
ance of a ‘‘green” with that of a finished 
hunter. Why gentlemen should suffer under 
this handicap in the only class exclusively set 
apart for them is incomprehensible. 

The general public are as much ‘at sea” 
over the conditions governing the jumping 
competitions as in any other department of the 
show. They pick favorite after favorite be- 
cause it happens to clear the hurdles without a 
touch, and cannot understand why other horses 
that knock down rails get the first prizes. 
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There is nothing in the conditions to educate 
the public as to how the judges arrive at their 
conclusions regarding the form in which a 
horse takes his jumps. This department is 
just as much a circus performance as any other, 
particularly, of course, the high jump, which is 
a sensational event, pure and simple, and has 
no connection whatever with the hunting-field. 
Some of the best high jumpers have been 
taken out of grocery or milk wagons. The 
majority are freaks, not hunters in the proper 
sense of the term, and their exhibition in no 
way tends to the ‘‘ improvement of the horse- 
flesh of the country.” On the contrary, it 
diverts the breeders’ efforts into the wrong di- 
rection. 

I have referred so frequently to the erroneous 
conditions of entry in the horse -show cata- 
logue, that I may be pardoned for criticising 
the entire make-up of the catalogue itself. It 
is a weighty and cumbrous volume of some 
four hundred pages, upward of one hundred 
of which are devoted to advertising matter 
(another source of income to the Association). 
Putting aside these bothersome pages, how- 
ever, the arrangement of the printed matter 
embracing the entries takes the form of a 
classification of breeds, rather than a daily 
programme of the show, which it should be, if 
the general public are ever to follow the classes 
intelligently and readily. The book was, of 
course, in the first instance, printed for the in- 
formation of breeders; and, as a sort of stock 
record, it meets their wants. But it should be 
made easier for the public to understand what 
is going on in the ring at the hour they happen 
to arrive and during the time they remain. 
Philadelphia, Boston, and other shows have 
compiled their catalogues in the form of a daily 
programme, and the new great Chicago show 
—New York’s only appreciable competitor—is 
also understood to have approved of the plan 
for the future Whether or not the metropoli- 
tan show will fall into line is as questionable as 
whether it will ever adopt any other of the im- 

rovements which have suggested themselves 
tom time to time. Forinstance, at present the 
morning hours are given up to the judging of 
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breeding classes, some ponies, and heavy 
draught animals, the latter in ridiculously small 
numbers, by the way. The Association would 
fill its mission much better and more to the un- 
derstanding of the public and sportsmen, if, 
while the parade of breeding stock is going on, 
it would arrange for the Produce of such 
stock to appear in harness and under saddle, 
where they become fully appreciated by the 
public who buy them. To use up valuable 
time, at a metropolitan show, by bringing in 
strings of animals for the edification of a few 
enthusiastic breeders, and the distribution of 
vast sums of money, without doing something 
to attract the general public so that they can be 
made to realize why it is done, is like conduct- 
ing behind closed doors a trial in which pro- 
found conclusions are arrived at. 

The ASsociation should, furthermore, direct 
its strenuous efforts to procuring, for competi- 
tion, prizes, other than money, for the classes 
which recommend themselves to gentlemen 
sportsmen, those in which special prizes are the 
more easily procured from private parties. 
Such prizes call for the best horses suited to their 
requirements. Such an one at the recent show 
was a challenge cup, valued at $500, offered by 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for the best horse 
suitable for a gig, manners, all-round action 
and conformation, soundness and ability to go 
a good pace to be considered. The horses to 
be driven by their dona fide owners, to gigs ; 
professional drivers not allowed to compete. 
The cup to be won three times by the same 
owner before it becomes his property. 

As far as the stylish harness-horse depart- 
ment was concerned, this competition was the 
redeeming feature of the show of '97. The 
competition proved conclusively that the show 
authorities can, when they find it absolutely 
necessary, distinguish between the amateur 
and the professional horseman It proved that 
an amateur contest can fill the Garden and 
hold an audience. It proved that the fash- 
ionable set will gather in the best seats and 
applaud as enthusiastically as the general 
= when owners are exhibiting their own 

orses on the tan-bark, and that there only 
needs to be a few such exhibitions and compe- 
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titions for the metropolitan horse-show to re- 
tain the favor of the classes who have so long 
given it valuable support. This Waldorf-As- 
toria competition was the most brilliant event 
of the show, and Messrs, James G. Marshall, 
Hamilton Salmon, E. D. eel Thomas M. 
Hilliard, George B. Hulme, A. J. Nutting, Jacob 
Ruppert, Jr., Joseph E. Widener, and Richard F, 
Carman, all are deserving of praise for the qual- 
ity of theirwork, Mr. Nutting’s Holly was well 
shaped and a smooth trappy sort, and mannerly 
to boot, but both he and Mr. Hulme’s Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes showed the effect of a previou’s hard 
fight ina tandemclass. Mr. Jordan’s Welling- 
ton (late Leader the Scotchman) did not ‘ get 
away,” thus showing his hackney breeding, but 
was well conformed and steadyin harness. Mr. 
Hilliard’s Delight was rather on the light side, 
which, of course, would be accounted for by its 
extreme youth (three years), and while bristling 
with quality and a wonderful mover, was in 
mature company, and so had to be passed over, 
Mr. Marshall’s Cairnsmore was of a mousy 
color, and as I watched him, both with the 
naked eye at the ring-side and later through 
field glasses from the gallery, I voted him 
the freest mover in the class. Mr. Ruppert’s 
Puritan moved very smoothly in the low trap, 
but he was rather too heavily furnished for- 
ward and a bit light in his middle piece, which, 
of course, is contrary to the laws of symmetry. 
Mr. Carman’s Stranger in New York was too 
heavy to be classed strictly as a gig horse. 

The winner of this much coveted trophy 
was Mr. Joseph E, Widener’s chestnut gelding, 


Von Harbinger, a horse that took first prize at 
the opening of the show, in a class of upward 
of forty-six entries of all kinds, from the stables 
of dealers and private owners, and took the 
championship at the close of the show over the 
well-known dealer’s horse, Whirl of the Town, 
which had won its way to the front in the open 
classes. While Mr. Widener’s Von Harbinger 
has sensational action, and manners most won- 
derful under the experienced hands of his 
owner, yet, had the class not called for a show 
of speed, which, of course, being a gig class, 
could not well be omitted, I would have marked 
him down fifty per cent. for his lack of confor- 
mation. In this connection, I at first wondered 
why Mr. Widener had not entered his magnif- 
icently proportioned gelding, Silver Leaf, but 
he evidently counted upon Von Harbinger’s 
snappy action carrying him through, and, there 
is no use denying the fact, it certainly did, 
and the brilliancy of it will remain for many 
years in the memory of every show-goer who 
saw it. 

But even this great class failed of its pur- 
pose—the presentation of typical gig horses. 
And, as Mr. Widener himself admits, twent 

ears may elapse before that degree of ni f 
ence is attained and the cup shall have been 
won three times in succession by any exhibitor. 
And why? Because the so-called harness- 
horses of to-day represent no breed or family 
in which the correct standards of type and ac- 
tion are established. The specimens shown 
have not been bred for this especial purpose. 
They are beautiful in some respects, but are at 
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best only accidents. When the New York 
National Horse-Show Association can fill the 
ting with specimens of the ideal gig horse, 
having—to make up a composite horse from 
some of the best animals seen at the show of 
*97—the ‘ look-out,” expression and royal poise 
of Sundown; the general conformation of 
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Pepita, the quality of Holly, the manners of 
Adonis, the iron constitution of Coxey, the 
straight and true action of old Fashion, and 
the brilliance and turn of speed of Von Har- 
binger, then can it claim to have accomplished 
the improvement of a breed! 

A, H. Goprrey. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


OLD weather, rough water, and a strong 
wind with the oarsmen, were the con- 
ditions of their Autumn Regatta, held 
Nov. 13th and 15th on the Schuylkill 
River, at Philadelphia, Pa, It had been 

intended to row the races on November 12th, 
but unfavorable circumstances compelled post- 
ponement until the 13th, and the further put- 
ting-off of the final heat until the 15th. The 
course for the trial heats was down stream, 
with a slight current, from the Girard Avenue 
Bridge, about three-eighths of a mile straight- 
away. 


Eight-oared shells, with coxswains ; first round, first 
2 in each heat to row in final—First heat, Class of 1899, 
college, Landis (bow), Brown, Sinkler, Clark, Foster, 
Rogers, Hall, Reugenberg (stroke), Lee (coxswain), 
1m. 448.; Class of 1900, college, Henry (bow). Percival, 
Corbin, Read, Kervey, Kintzing (captain), Patterson, 
Buckwalter (stroke), Hager (coxswain), 1m. 40s.; Class 
of 1898, college, 3; Class of 1901, college, 4; Dental de- 
partment, 5. 

Second heat—Class of 1898, Medical School, Austin 
(bow), Shelmerdine, De allen, Gengenbach, Mc- 
Gowan, Price, Bush, Howell(stroke), Wise (coxswain), 
1m. 458; Class of 1900, Medical School, Lutz (bow), 
Mohlman, Seeley, Shearer, Richards, Baldwin, Mitch- 
ell, Bishop (stroke), Wheeler (coxswain), 1m. 478.3 
Class of 1900, Dental School, 3; Class of 1899, Law 
School, 4; Class of 1901, Medical School, s. 

The final heat was rowed Nov. 15, the course being 
from Girard Avenue Bridge to Turtle Rock—some- 
thing over a half-mile straightaway .with a slight cur- 
rent. 

Class of 1899, Medical School, 2m. 26s.; Class of 1899. 
college, 2, by 2 yards; Class of 1900, Medical School 
Class of 1900, college, 4. 
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HARVARD. 


The fall boating season at Harvard had a 
successful finish December 4th, when the two 
Harvard ’varsity eights rowed a race for two 
miles on the lower Charles River. From start 
to finish it was a steady fight. The victorious 
crew (Perkins’) won by only eight feet. It was 
one of the most satisfactory and closest races 
ever rowed over this time-honored course. 
Time, 9m. 5Is. 


GOODRICH’S CREW. 














Position, Name. Class. Weight. 
BEPOIER EBRD, 790, 550055500000000000 er yr I 

Re ERY NES 25 Sheen in dwanuaeawodenacbansaaeun = 
No. 6.—Goodrich (captain), ’98......s000+ sssceceeees 176 
BIO. S.A OOMSIMAN, "90. 00550000 050000080 . oo 397 
No. 4.—Byrd, 1900. 164 
USE USS gS ean ee eee eee eens 155 
PUGD, weEMALEL DS .<5. Ga was ochanssweanae < Sheen saneee 169 
SGT eee. OR. «oss end es 'e0o obs w cs wsebs scaseaeeans 145 
RARE, ROLE, NOUS de odor nn conn seenenba edhe onesie 110 

PERKINS’ CREW. 

Stroke.—Higginson, 1900 ......see008 . 167 
ee, 0 EMS TRIO cc ano ba hn dN 5's 94nd SNA ES YR SEN ASS ° 153 
NG. G.—POrKins, "69... wvecevis. 0s 170 
No. 5.—Perkins (captain), ’98 185 
PED. ERRNO 6649465 605455s00050d 40 snwe ° 164 
No. 3.—Wadsworth, ‘o8 .... 162 
No. 2.—Garrett, ’99.. 15 
Se NN, WE Gs cabaybeaneens: s+aueanwwnceusnses’ 156 


Coxswain.—Plumb. 


Mr. Lehmann will select an eight from these 
men, who will continue rowing until the river 
is closed by ice. W. B. Curtis. 














FOOTBALL. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON, 


OOK at it from any stand- 
point that you please, the 
football season that ended 
last Thanksgiving Day was 

unsatisfactory. Hardly 
one of all the strong college 
elevens has a consistent 
record,and theintercollegi- 
ate championship for 1897 
remains almost as far from 
a decision as at the open- 
ing of the season, while 
the play was such that revisions of the 

rules must undoubtedly be made before 
another season. 

The constant punting of the Yale-Harvard 
game was repeated in both of the other two big 
matches at the end of the season, and all four 
of the big teams adopted the policy of kicking 
repeatedly, and waiting for a fumble or a 
blocked kick to score. 

Close mass-plays for short gains are, under 
present conditions, so exhausting in an evenly 
matched game that the backs are too much used 
up when they have advanced the ball half the 
length of the field, to push it over for a touch- 
down, and they have to wait for a kick to bring 
them into pos. of the ball within striking 
distance of the goal-line. 

Open plays were disastrous, as a rule, this 
season, and few of the college teams had the 
hardihood to attempt them often. In their 
place, masses on the guards and tackles were 
the regular ground-gaining features, but, with 
the exception of Pennsylvania’s new guards- 
back formation, none of these was regularly 
productive of gains long enough to score from 
the middle of the field without kicking. 

It is claimed that the Pennsylvania guards- 
back play is distinctly against the spirit of the 
law, though technically within the letter, Pro- 
hibited from bringing all of their men back of 
the line, as they did in the days of the old mo- 
mentum plays, they now select the two heaviest 
and most powerful men in their line, bring them 
back and use them as a human battering-ram to 
punch holes in the antagonists’ line for their 
backs, or oftentimes one of the guards them- 
selves, to advance the ball. The sheer weight 
of the guards forces an opening, but the run- 
ner seldom gets clear, and it is only the 
ability of the big men to push before them, 
or carry on their backs the opposing tacklers, 
that makes the play so consistent in ground- 
gaining. While I cannot commend Harvard's 
spirit in protesting against this manoeuvre so 
soon after being beaten by it, yet I cannot but 
agree with them that the play is a moral in- 
fringement of the law, and should be prevented 
by future legislation. 

As to the other changes necessary to open up 
the game and relieve the congestion of players 
that is so often dangerous, the greatest diffi- 
culty is to word rules to cover what is desired. 
All football lovers want to see the play more 
open, but how to accomplish this result is the 
puzzling question. Something must be done 
to help the runner, or his day will soon be 
past. Such backsas Dibblee, for instance, are 









scarce, and even this clever half-back’s running 
was severely handicapped by the stone-wall 
power given to the defense under present 
rules and conditions. To handicap the punter 
will not help the runner, to be sure, but means 
must be devised to legislate in favor of open 
running plays, if football is to retain its present 
popularity. 

To the Pennsylvanians must be given the 
premier honors for the season of ’97, although 
many competent judges believe that Yale’s 
game against Princeton would have beaten 
them. Unquestionably, Yale is entitled to sec- 
ond place ; and in view of her greatly improved 
form when she beat the Tigers over her play 
in the Harvard game, combined with the 
excellent showing made by the Tigers in 
their preceding games, Princeton should be 
given the preference for third position over 
Harvard, 

Below the ‘‘ big four” there are seven other 
Eastern college teams that are entitled to be 
classed among the leaders. Cornell, West 
Point, and Lafayette form a second class by 
themselves ; while Brown, the Carlisle Indians, 
Wesleyan, and Dartmouth follow in a third 
class, West Point played a tie game with 
Yale at mid-season, and ended her year’s play 
gloriously by beating the erratic Brown eleven 
by the big score of 42 to 0; but Cornell’s 4 too 
against Pennsylvania at the very end of the 
season, and her holding the Princeton Tigers 
down to to points, and playing a tie game with 
Lafayette, would seem to give her the prefer- 
ence over the Cadets for supremaey in this 
class. West Point and Lafayette are undoubt- 
edly close behind her. 

Brown played two good games against Yale 
and the Indians, but Pennsy and West Point 
both smothered her, and Wesleyan scored three 
times against her. With two such backs as 
Gammons and Fultz, and one or two others 
well-nigh equally good in the line, all Brown 
needed was a few more stars and more good 
coaching to make a first-class eleven. The In- 
dians were shut out only by Princeton ; they 
scored twice each on Yale and Pennsylvania, 
chiefly through the fine goal-kicking of little 
Hudson, their clever quarter; but their defeat 
by Brown would hardly give them a place in 
the second class. The last group is completed 
by Wesleyan and Dartmouth, both of whom 
beat Amherst and Williams easily enough to 
discard the latter pair as outclassed. 

It is difficult to compare the Western college 
teams with those of the East. Except by 
analogous reasoning through the Eastern 
matches of the Chicago Athletic Association 
and the Western games of the Carlisle Indians, 
the relative standards of football can be only 
roughly estimated. However, some of the 
Western college teams are known to be fully 
up to our second-class elevens, like Cornell and 
West Point, though it is very doubtful if any 
can approach Pennsylvania and Yale in their 
form of 1897. 

Of the forces that contributed to Pennsyl- 
vania’s success this season, Coach Woodruff, 
himself a former Yale player, was by all odds 
the strongest. Undoubtedly, the Quakers had 
plenty of good natural material at hand to 
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develop, and several experienced players to 
season the line, and yet her greatest plays were 
made with the green guards developed for the 
places left vacant by Wharton and Woodruff. 
Of Pennsy’s methods of training her football 
men, however, there is still room for criticism. 
Their efforts to get into championship form 
early in the season; their running up big 
scores against the smaller teams, and their play- 
ing too many of these small games, all contrib- 
ute toward the danger of the team’s going 
stale at fhe end. Last season the players were 
sent away into the mountains for a few days 
before their big game, to prevent this, and the 
experiment was successfully repeated before 
the Harvard game this fall. While the Quakers 
showed perhaps their best form against Har- 
vard, they had gone somewhat Stale before the 
Cornell game the following week. In the mid- 
dle of the season, Pennsylvania was invincible, 
but at its end, it was a different proposition. 
The men showed overtraining from the result 
of too many hard games—too many small 
games in which the coaches pushed them for 
big scores that served no purpose. 

Compare this with Yale’s methods, and com- 

are Pennsy’s last game with that of Yale. 

?or four weeks before the Harvard game, Yale 
had been working for only enough points to 
stave off defeat. Brown came within four 
points of her, the Indians scored twice against 
her, West Point tied her, and Chicago A. A. 
held her down for a small score and also crossed 
her goal-line. There was no attempt to run up 
big scores ; no effort to preserve a clear record 
at all hazards—simply one object in view, to 
produce the best possible team for the two big 
matches ahead. And what was the result? 
Although four second-class teams had scored 
against the blue, Harvard and Princeton were 
both shut out, and Yale’s team played like 
veterans when the final test came. Their 
condition was perfect, leagues ahead of that of 
either of their opponents. The coaches led 
their men gradually up to the climax, and 
then they showed the benefits of all this early 
practice. 

Then take Princeton’s case. She held her 
players back more in the early games, instead 
of cutting loose for big scores like Pennsy ; but 
her men were in no condition for the hard 
battle against Yale. Her fault was not that of 
overtraining so much as undertraining. Why 
should a team such as Yale’s beat Princeton’s 
veterans, who were champions last year? 
That is the question that has bothered many 
of the Princetonians since the New Haven 
game. 

Princeton has never won twice in succession 
from Yale for the last fifteen years. This is 
accounted for by the difference in the systems 
of coaching. At Yale, no veteran is too expe- 
rienced or too clever to begin the season by 
dropping on the ball and starting with the very 
groundwork of the game. Yale coaches work 
their team up gradually to the more intricate 
points of the game, but Princeton plunges her 
experienced players headlong at the difficult 
plays, paying little or no attention to prelimi- 
nary work for her veterans. It is only when 
they have learned this lesson once more from 
Yale, that the Tigers revise their method and 
begin at the bottom again. Then they build 
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up a winning team, and immediately forget 
their previous experiences, and fall back into 
the old method of relying on former experi- 
ence to carry their veterans through. 

There was one other serious defect in the 
Princeton eleven. Despite their experience 
and the prestige of having won a championship, 
they had not the courage of their convictions. 
When Yale had the ball on the Tigers’ 5-yard 
line, there was a look of despair on the faces of 
half the Princeton team. They were beaten 
then ; they could see the ball going over the 
line with the next rush ; they had not the cour- 
age of their own strength to push back the in- 
vaders. Compare that with Yale. When Har- 
vard got the ball down to her 6-yard line at 
Cambridge, the wearers of the blue pushed 
back the crimson line for yard after y rou, until 
they got the ball. And yet they had much less 
reason to believe they could hold Harvard than 
Princeton had that she could hold Yale. Last 
year, too, when Princeton fairly outclassed 
Yale, she had her heart in her throat for the 
first ten minutes of the game. 

As to Harvard, her systems and methods are 
all wrong from the bottom up. Fumbling was 
so common in all of Harvard’s games, that it 
would seem that the players knew more of 
their double passes than of catching punts. 
Then, too, no team of players can ever have 
the winning spirit drilled into them if the 
coaches abuse them after an unsatisfactory 
match, 

Summed up, Yale begins the season by drop- 
ping on the ball, kicking and catching punts ; 

Princeton, by lining up her men for play, and 
Harvard, by double passes and chess-board 
tricks. This is why Harvard very seldom wins 
at football, Princeton wins only at intervals, 
and Yale almost always wins. 


AN ALL-AMERICAN TEAM, 


A list of the star players of this season would 
certainly be too long for any *‘ All-American” 
team. It is particularly difficult to choose the 
backs, for no one can say how good such and 
such a man would be behind a different line 
from that he is accustomed to, and the styles of 
play of certain teams make it also difficult to 
choose some of the line-men. Perhaps the 
strongest ‘‘ All-American” team that could be 
made up, with its substitutes, however, would 
be as follows: 


All-American. Position. Substitutes. 
Cochran (Princeton)....right- end..... ..Hall (Yale) 
Chamberlain (Yaie)..... ‘right- -tackle.... ""Hillebrand (P.) 
Rhinehart (Laf.)....... right-guard..McCracken (Pen.) 
Cadwalader (Yale)....... center... Doucette (Harvard) 


Bouve coe dh age .-left- guard.. ..Chadwick (Yale) 
Rodgers (Yale)..... . left- tackle.. ..Goodman (Penn.) 
Boyle (Penn.)........0006 So eer Hazen (Yale) 
Young (Cornell).......quarter-back..Baird (Princeton) 
Kelly (Princeton)....right-half-back....Fultz (Brown) 
Dibblee (Harvard)....left-half-back..... Dudley (Yale) 
Minds (Pennsylvania)..full-back.....Bray (Lafayette) 


Scales (West Point) and Outland (Pennsyl- 
vania) should rank nearly even with Hillebrand 
for substitute right-tackle; Hare (Pennsyl- 
vania) with Chadwick for left-guard ; De Saulles 
(Yale) with Baird for quarter-back ; Morice 
(Pennsylvania) with Fultz for right half- back, 
ae Gammons (Brown) with Dudley for left 
half-back. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT SEASON’S SCHEDULE. 

One interesting point that immediately comes 
up in connection with the deadlock in this 
year’s intercollegiate championship struggle is 
the schedule for next season, and whether this 
will offer a solution or permit a repetition. The 
old excuse that two big games in one season 
are too much for any college team has lost its 
value since Yale played Harvard and Prince- 
ton with an interval of just one week, and then 
showed such splendid condition that a third 
game, another week later, would probably have 
not been too much for her men. Good judges 
now believe that Princeton would have been 
better for another hard game before the Yale 
match. The Elis never showed such physical 
condition before, and a ylance at their earlier 
scores will show that it was gained through 
hammering the men into shape rather than 
saving them for the two big games. Yale’s 
success would indicate that the other big teams 
had too little hard work before their vital 
games, rather than too much. 

Two hard matches, therefore, in a season, 
are admittedly not too much, and three would 
probably be found better for a strong team, if 
one or two of the poorer games were dropped 
from the annual schedule. The prejudice 
against Pennsylvania has now largely disap- 
peared since she has shown such clean football 
during the last few seasons, and there should 
be no reason why both Yale and Princeton can- 
not play her next season. Harvard's relations 
with Princeton are friendly enough, and the 
only bar to a complete ‘‘ round-robin ” series of 
matches is the fear of three hard games ina 
season. Such an arrangement would certainly 
be practicable now, and the coaches and train- 
ers would probably find it beneficial to the 
men rather than dangerous to their condition. 

Failing this, however, the solution for the un- 
satisfactory endings to the football seasons that 
has been urged in the columns of OvrING sev- 


eral times before would seem more forcible 
than ever. An intercollegiate league with two 
preliminaries and a final match for the cham- 
pionship would certainly be not only possible, 
but practicable. Most of the disturbing elements 
seem to have dropped from sight, and there 
never was a better time for the formation of a 
quadrangular football league than now. There 
is quite as much reason for Yale to play foot- 
ball with Pennsy, as for her crew to row Cor- 
nell, and the lovers of fair play, which is usually 
the watchword in Yale sports, would like to see 
both. 
CAPTAINS FOR NEXT SEASON, 

The custom of the big college football teams 
of electing captains for the succeeding year 
immediately after the last game of the season 
was followed this fall by several of the teams. 
Harvard elected Benjamin Dibblee, her star 
half back, and probably the most brilliant run- 
ner and dodger of the year, as captain for 1898. 
Pennsylvania chose John Outland, right-tackle 
on this year’s champion team, to command the 
Quaker forces next fall. At Yale, Burr C. 
Chamberlain, right tackle on last fall’s eleven, 
has been chosen captain of the team for next 
season, He has had valuable experience as 
full-back, end and tackle, and was one of the 
stars of the eleven last season. John Baird, 
Princeton’s crack quarter-back and kicker, will 
probably lead the Tigers in next season’s 
matches, although the actual choice was de- 
layed. It is questionable whether quarter- 
back is the best position for the captain of a 
team. If it is, then I'rinceton will probably 
secure an advantage next year over the other 
big teams in having its signals given by 
its captain, 

Cornell has chosen Daniel McLaughlin, right- 
tackle this season, for her captain next year, 
while Lafayette’s players have selected Worth- 
ington, who played at end and half-back this 
fall, to lead them next season, 
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THE YALE-PRINCETON GAME. 

Princeton met Yale and defeat at New Ha- 
ven, November 2oth, after a well-played and 
exciting game, which resulted in a score of 6 
too. The Tigers were strong favorites. Even 
the Yale men themselves expected defeat, and 
few of the most ardent supporters of the blue 
hoped for better than to keep the Tigers down 
toasmall score. But Coach Butterworth had 
worked wonders with the Yale team in the 
week that had elapsed since they had met Har- 
vard, and when they appeared on the field to 
face the veteran Princeton eleven, the green, 
fresh team had developed into championship 
form. 

At almost every point the wearers of the blue 
proved equal to or better than their opponents. 
In the center of the line Cadwalader was a 
tower of strength, while Brown and Chadwick 
fully held their own against Edwards and 
Crowdis. The tackles were about even, and at 
the ends, though Cochran was stronger than 
Hazen as long as he remained in the game, 
Hall was easily better than Craig. Back of the 
line De Saulles proved to be the bright partic- 
ular star of the game, even though he was con- 
tending against an experienced and brilliant 
quarter in Baird. The interference of the Yale 
backs was better than that of the Princeton 
backs, while the individual runs of Dudley 
were perhaps more brilliant than anything 
shown by any of the four halves used by 
Princeton, with the possible exception of Kelly’s 
work in the second half, and McBride was about 
equal to Wheeler. The Yale full-back seemed 
rattled at first, and punted very poorly, as he 
did in the early part of the Harvard game, but 
toward the end he improved wonderfully, and 
kicked fully as well as Wheeler, on whom fell 
the work of punting after Baird was forced to 
retire. 

What told most heavily in favor of the Yale 
team, was their superb physical condition, Of 
the eleven men who had played through the 
Harvard game, ten played against Princeton. 
Corwin was withdrawn before the second game, 
not because of injury, but in order to allow the 
regular man for this position, Dudley, to take 
his place, and these eleven played through the 
entire Princeton game without substitutes. The 
Tigers, on the other hand, were not only over- 
confident, but in poor condition. Despite their 
two weeks’ rest, they were far from on edge 
when the big game’was played, and one after 
another had to retire on account of slight in- 
juries. The game was stopped frequently for 
injured players, and yet only once was Yale re- 
sponsible for the delay, and then Chadwick 
remained on the ground only a few minutes, 
before he got up and continued play. Toward 
the end of the game, the play was constantly 
interrupted because of the fallen Princetonians, 
and no less than five substitutes were played 
during the last few minutes. 

Princeton was unfortunate in losing her most 
valuable man. Captain Cochran injured his 
shoulder in making a hard tackle of De Saulles, 
and played through only the first half. Then 
Baird was completely used up early in the sec. 
ond half. These two, the most valuable men 
Princeton could claim, were both out of the 
game before Yale scored, and Booth, Bannard 
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and Reiter had also to be taken out later in 
the second half. 


Of the forces that worked in favor of Yale’s 
splendid victory, however, sufficient is it to say 
here, that Princeton never came very close to 
scoring, and Baird’s wretched judgment in try- 
ing from almost impossible distances for a goal 
from the field, when there was plenty of time 
in the first half yet to be played, robbed them 
of what might have offered better chances to 
score had the Tigers persisted in running plays 
while yet Cochran and Baird were serviceable 
in the interference. 

Several of De Saulles’ longest runs should 
not be credited to him alone, In the first place, 
Baird punted too far for his ends all through 
the first half, and as Cochran is easily one of 
the fastest and surest end-rushes in the coun- 
try, it was not his fault that De Saulles re- 
peatedly got well under way with the ball in 
his arms before the nearest Princeton tackler 
was within five yards of him. Had Baird 
learned the trick that his predecessor, Homans, 
mastered so well, and punted higher, so as to 
give his ends more time to prevent the run 
back, he would have gained more distance. 

Then again, Yale’s backs showed anew style 
of interference for De Saulles that was partic- 
ularly effective and helped him to make several 
of his best runs. Benjamin and Dudley had 
been coached to dash at the nearest Princeton 
tackler and upset him just before De Saulles 
caught the ball, and this proved more effective 
than waiting for their own man to get under 
way and then starting up the field in front of 
him to interfere. Several times Cochran would 
surely have stopped De Saulles but for this 
clever play, and the Yale quarter-back won 
much glory of which a share belonged to his 
helpers among the other Yale backs, 

Yale’s line broke up the Princeton inter- 
ference with surprising regularity, and yet 
Princeton could not reciprocate. he tackles 
proved to be where Yale plays gained the most 
ground, while Princeton’s only sure ground- 
gaining play was a tandem mass on the center 
of the line—and this, despite the fact that it 
had been generally thought before the game 
that Yale would gain heavily through the cen- 
ter and Princeton would be stopped there every 
time. 

Much has been said about Yale’s green play- 
ers, that is highly imaginary. Yale had a team 
made up largely of freshmen, to be sure, but 
not of green players. In these days of good 
football at the preparatory schools, the incom- 
ing classes at the colleges often bring many 
trained football players, and this was Yale’s 
case this year. Her two bright, particular 
stars of this season, Cadwalader and De Saulles, 
were both star players at Lawrenceville before 
they entered Yale. With this experience, all 
they needed was a season of Yale’s coaching 
and training methods, and the experience of a 
big college game or two to steady their nerves, 
to make them full-fledged ‘‘ varsity” players. 
Yale’s team came out of the Harvard game 
veterans, and Princeton lined up against ex- 
perienced players, who had had enough taste 
of the fire to make them almost veterans, 

The teams lined up against each other 1n the 
following order when the game began : 
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Yale. Position. Princeton. 
Hall. cscsesccicacs right—end—left ......cceseeeeee Craig 
Chamberlain....right—tackle—left .........0. .06 Holt 
BOWD., ...ccceees right—guard—left............ Crowdis 
Cadwalader.... ....s0. CE ccadce. ax. wees sien Booth 
Chadwick... ....left—guard—right .......... Edwards 
Rodgers (Capt.)..left—tackle—right........ Hillebrand 
ere left—end—right...... Cochran (Capt.) 
De Saulles......0... GUATICr=DACK . . 6.06.5. ceeesee Baird 
Benjamin....... right—half-back—left ....... Bannard 
Dudley.....ceoe» lett—half-back—right........... Reiter 
McBride... ccscccoses PUI IAC so o5.050i0 5s siniecies Wheeler 


Princeton substituted Dickey for Booth at center, 
Lathrop for Cochran at right-end, Burke for Baird at 
quarter-back, Ayres for Bannard at left-half-back, 
and Kelly for Reiter at right-half-back, Yale’s 
original team remained intact throughout the game. 

Yale kicked off first, Princeton having won 
the toss and chosen the northern goal, with the 
wind at her back, Chamberlain’s kick was at 
once returned by Baird so deeply, that, when 
McBride punted it back on the next line-up, 
Princeton secured the ball near the middle of 
the field, the er of kicks having given 
her the advantage of getting the ball without 
loss of distance. The Tiger backs plunged one 
after another, in quick succession, into Yale’s 
line for fair gains; but, before they could ad- 
vance the ball very far into their opponents’ 
territory, it was given to Yale for holding. A 
few rushes carried it back to the middle of the 
field, and then punts were exchanged again be- 
tween Chamberlain and Baird. The Yale tackle 
dropped back of his line to punt several times, 
instead of letting McBride do the kicking. 

Again Yale resorted to a kick after one or two 
futile efforts to advance the ball by carrying, 
but McBride made a fizzle of the punt, gaining 
only ten yards for his team. Princeton then 
tried her running plays, but she got only ten 
yards before the ball was lost on downs, though 
it was regained a minute later for Yale’s hold- 
ing in the line. A fumble, and again the leather 
oval changed hands, but McBride was forced 
to kick very shortly after because Princeton’s 
defense was too strong for the Yale backs. His 
punt was very short, and Baird returned it on 
the next line-up for a gain of nearly twenty 
yards. In tackling DeSaulles, who caught the 
kick, Cochran hurt his shoulder badly, though 
he stayed in the game to the end of the half. 

Punts were exchanged again, and once more 
Baird gained materially on the kick, the favor- 
able wind and his own superiority giving fifteen 
yards to Princeton. DeSaulles muffed the ball, 
as McBride had done only a few minutes be- 
fore, and then Princeton had her best chance 
of the game, for Hillebrand came within a few 
inches of falling on the ball on Yale’s 20-yard 
line. Another weak kick from Yale, and the 
Tigers began to rush the ball down the field 
from their opponents’ 45-yard line. Fifteen 
yards were gained by the running of the backs, 
and then Baird ordered a try for a goal from 
the field. As he stood on Yale’s 4o-yard line, 
Booth passed the ball wildly over his head, and, 
as he just touched it with the tips of his fingers, 
the ball was in play, and Chamberlain fell on 
it. Yale gained only a few yards before 
she lost the ball on downs, and then Princeton 
was forced to punt, when Yale’s defense proved 
too strong for her backs. 

Again De Saulles muffed the ball, and again 
Princeton had a good chance to get it far down 
in Yale territory, but missed her opportunity. 
McBride fell on the ball, and on the next down 


punted it back to the 35-yard line. Once more 
Baird tried for a goal from the field, and this 
time Booth’s pass was good. Baird, however, 
kicked too low, and the ball hit the struggling 
men in front of him. Bannard fell on it for 
Princeton, however, with a loss of eight yards; 
and Baird again dropped back for a try for 
goal, and again kicked into the line before him, 
this time losing the ball, too. 

From the center of the field the Yale backs 
then made their first successful onslaught 
against the Princeton line. Benjamin, Dudley, 
and Rodgers took turns at hammering through 
the holes their forwards made, and they carried 
the ball steadily to Princeton’s 25-yard line, 
where they were forced to kick again. After 
one or two weak attempts to carry it out, 
Baird kicked the ball back to the middle of the 
field again. Punts were exchanged in quick 
succession after this, and each time Princeton 
gained five or ten yards. Then De Saulles 
caught one of Baird’s kicks on his own 4o-yard 
line, and ran 45 yards before he was downed. 
This was his first brilliant run of the game; 
though it was soon followed by others of a 
similar nature. Two or three punts were ex- 
changed, and then time was called for the first 
half, with the ball in Princeton’s possession, 
near the center of the field, 

When the second half opened, De Saulles 
began his brilliant work again. He carried 
back the kick-off -to Yale’s 4o-yard line, and 
when the full-backs had exchanged kicks he 
ran 25 yards with the ball before he was 
downed. Yale gained 10 or 15 yards by run- 
ning, and then kicked again. Baird caught the 
ball, and, as he was tackled, passed it to 
Wheeler. who was also caught by Chamberlain 
and pushed over his own goal-line. It looked 
suspiciously like a safety, but the referee de- 
cided that as Wheeler called ‘‘ down” outside 
the goal-line, the ball was down there, and 
Baird kicked it out of danger at once. Yale 
then began slowly working the ball down 
toward the Tigers’ goal-line. Baird was hurt 
in one of these plays, but refused to leave the 
game, and was permitted to stay in for four or 
five plays, when he was too weak to be of any 
service, and finally he was stretched out by a 
fierce tackle, when he caught Yale’s punt on 
= own 7-yard line, Burke was then put in his 

ace, 

Wheeler punted the ball back to his 35-yard 
line, and then Yale began a series of assaults 
that finally scored the only touch-down of the 
game. Dudley made 15 yards in a clever rush 
around Lathrop’s end, Rodgers and Dudley 
carried the ball to within five yards of the goal- 
line in the next few rushes, and then Booth’s 
off-side play brought the ball to within two 
yards of the line, and Dudley went between 
Edwards and Hillebrand for a touch-down. 
Cadwalader kicked a pretty goal, and Yale had 
the 6 to o that won the game for her. 

When the ball was kicked off again, DeSaulles 
ran 55 yards with it far back into Princeton’s 
territory. But the backs could make no head- 
way, and punts were exchanged in rapid suc- 
cession, it very evidently being Yale’s policy to 
keep the ball in Princeton territory and the 
Tigers on the defensive, now that she was 
ahead. With the ball on their 4o-yard line, how- 
ever, the Tigers made a last dying struggle, 
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and for a time it promised a possible touch- 
down to tie the game. Bannard and Wheeler 
made two or three short gains, and Kelly, one 
of the best backs Princeton ever had, made 
three runs of ten or twelve yards each. Stead- 
ily the ball advanced toward Yale's goal, mostly 
on center mass-plays, until a fumble turned the 
tide once more against the Tigers. 

McBride punted, and a minute later Prince- 
ton fumbled ; then once more McBride punted, 
carrying the ball in two plays from Yale’s 35- 
yard line to Princeton’s 20-yard line. Wheeler 
tried to kick, but the ball was blocked, and 
Yale quickly pushed it to within six yards of 
Princeton goal-line again, where the Tigers got 
it on downs and kicked it out of danger once 
more. Again Yale lost the ball on downs, and 
after Kelly had gained 15 yards the Tigers 
were forced to surrender the ball for not gain- 
ing the necessary distance. 

Then Yale began the final onslaught of the 
game, and from Princeton’s 35-yard line stead- 
ily carried the ball to within seven yards of 
Princeton’s goal once more before the game 
was called. Dudley, Benjamin, McBride, and 
Rodgers plunged one after another through the 
orange-and-black line for good gains, and 
would almost surely have scored again ina few 
more rushes, for Princeton was weakening fast, 
had not the end of the game cut off further play. 


PENNSYLVANIA~HARVARD. 


Harvard met her second defeat of the season, 
and Pennsylvania scored her biggest victory of 
the year, at Philadelphia on November 2oth. 
The Quakers were the favorites before the 
game, and won by the goodly margin of 15 to 6. 

Harvard could do little with the powerful 
Quaker line, and her only score was made by 
Parker’s sensational run from the center of the 
field. Seldom did her backs succeed in carry- 
ing the ball far before a kick had to be ordered, 
and not once did they have the ball inside of 
the Pennsylvania 25-yard line. The Quakers, 
on the other hand, made many long runs, and 
their guards-back formation tore holes in the 
crimson’s line at almost every plunge. Har- 
vard’s defense, for the most part, was good, and, 
had it not been for this, they would have been 
simply snowed under ; for their opponents had 
the ball several times within a few yards of their 
goal, only to lose it through the stubborn re- 
sistance of the crimson-legged players. 

Minds easily out-kicked Houghton. His punts 
were long and low, and, though they offered 
better chances for being run back, the powerful 
ends of the Philadelphians prevented much of 
this play. Houghton did not kick so far, though 
the height of his punts gave his ends more time 
to get down the field and prevent their being 
returned, Minds also made a very pretty goal 
from the field by the place-kick, a trick Prince- 
ton used several times in the early part of this 
season. Morice lay on the ground, about 35 
yards from the Harvard goal, when the Penn- 
sylvanians’ advance had been checked, and 
held the ball in position as soon as it was 
passed to him, for aplace-kick by Minds. This 
was successful, and the ball sailed gently 
through the posts for a goal. 

Harvard’s center once more proved to be 
particularly strong in defense, and Doucette 
was the star of the crimson aggregation, both 
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in defense and attack. He was everywhere on 
the field, tackling well and breaking up more of 
the close formations of the Pennsylvanians 
than any two other Harvard players. The 
guards-back plays seldom got by him. 

Pennsylvania's ends were distinctly better 
than those of the crimson, and only one or two 
plays got by them for substantial gains. Rich- 
ardson and Moulton, however, were turned 
frequently for fifteen or twenty yards at a 
time. The tackles, too, showed the Quakers 
with an advantage, and it was only in the cen- 
ter of the line that Harvard could hold the red- 
and-blue legged runners at all. Harvard’s 
interference was slow in being formed, slow in 
starting, and lacked compactness. Pennsy]l- 
vania, on the other hand, protected her backs 
to much better purpose, and the crimson tack- 
lers found it difficult to get at the man with the 
ball, 

The teams lined up against each other at the 
beginning of the game in the following order : 





Pennsylvania. Position, Harvard. 
ee right—end—left....... Richardson 
Outland...... Tight—tackle—left .......... Wheeler 
McCracken........ right—guard—left............ -Bouve 
SOPITSINMDS Wh sus seenbecnks OME. kcsssscucnesway Doucette 
REE rs Siiccs56e0% -left—guard—right........... Haskell 
GoodMan......0.05 left—tackle--right...........00. Mills 
Boyle........ .....left—end—right............ Moulton 
UG inven aseswesnced GQUATCET-HACK «2... 0000008 Garrison 
Pee right—half-back—left....... ..Dibblee 
SRORON 200000008 left—half-back—right ......... Parker 
BUSINES. 5 ccdnasbawarnassen PRUNING 600 % ss civeawre Houghton 


Harvard substituted Boal for Haskell at right guard, 
Houghton for Mills at right tackle, Cochrane for Gar- 
rison at quarter-back, Swain for Parker at right half- 
back, and Mills for Houghton at full-back, Pennsyl- 
vania substituted Carnett for Goodman at left tackle. 


Houghton kicked off for Harvard at the begin- 
ning of game, and Minds carried the ball back 
to Pennsylvania’s 25-yard line. After a few at 
tempts to carry the ball, Pennsy punted to the 
middle of the field again, and then Dibblee 
made 20 yards on a double pass. But the other 
backs failed to gain, and Houghton kicked to 
Pennsy’s 5-yard line, where Minds was tackled 
and thrown. A few short runs followed by the 
Pennsylvania backs, and the ball was ad- 
vanced about ten yards before Minds punted 
again. Twoor three short gains for Harvard 
were followed by afumble, and Pennsylvania 
immediately kicked one more, this time the 
ba]ll booming far down into crimson territory. 
Another exchange of punts followed, and then 
a fumble gave the ball back to the Quakers, 
and Minds drove it to Harvard's 5-yard line. 
When the kick was returned, Morice ran 25 
yards behind good interference, 

Steadily the ball was pushed down to within 
five vards of the crimson goal, but then Har- 
vard held the Pennsylvanians for four downs, 
and recovered the ball in time to kick it out of 
danger. Minds made a free catch of Hough- 
ton’s punt on Harvard’s 33-yard line, and 
Morice tried for a goal from the field from this 
point, The ball swerved off to one side, how- 
ever, and the attempt was a failure. 

Harvard punted out from the 25-yard line, 
and then Pennsy began working the ball 
down the field again. lg Minds, and Mc- 
Cracken carried it quickly to Harvard’s 20-yard 
line, when the place-kick for goal was success- 
fully tried. The ball sailed straight between 
the two posts, and Pennsylvania had scored 
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five points. Morice punted back Harvard’s 
kick-off, and then punts were exchanged be- 
tween Houghton and Minds three times in 
quick succession, the Pennsylvanian full-back 
having the best of the kicking argument, until 
Dibblee finally muffed the ball, and fell on it 
under a heap of red-and-blue legged players on 
the crimson’s 15-yard line. Again Houghton 
punted out to the center of the field, and after 
gaining about ten yards, Minds punted to within 
a few yards of Harvard’s goal-line, and Hough- 
ton was forced to return the kick ‘from behind 
his own goal. Morice made a free catch on the 
30-yard line, and after receiving 15 yards 
for Garrison’s foul tackle, Pennsy quickly 
worked the ball down and over the crimson 
line fora touch-down. Hare and Minds took 
turns at carrying the ball, and Minds was finally 
pushed over the line, and kickeda goal, making 
the score 11 to 0. 

Again Minds returned the kick-off to the 
middle of the field, and after a few short rushes, 
Houghton punted and Pennsy returned the kick 
again. Then Parker slipped by Boyle in the 
center of the field and ran over half its length 
almost unprotected, fora touch-down, Dibblee 
followed close behind the flying crimson-legged 
runner, and managed to block off Outland, who 
came after Parker, but the latter dodged Minds 
cleverly and then had a clear field. Houghton 
kicked the goal, and the half ended a few min- 
utes later with the score at 11 to 6 for the 
Pennsylvanians. 

Soon after Pennsy’s kick-off, Harvard made 
three or four profitable rushes, and then lost 
the ball for holding in the line. A good end- 
run by Minds and a guards-back center attack 
carried the ball over the line in the hands of 
Hare. Houghton blocked Overfield’s attempt 
to punt out, and no goal was kicked. With the 
score at 15 to 6 against them, Harvard kicked 
off to Pennsy’s 5-yard line, but Morice again 
carried the ball back 15 yards before he was 
stopped. Minds punted and Dibblee fumbled 
the ball, and a Pennsylvanian fell on it, Minds 
punted again on the first down, and then the 
Pennsy forwards pushed Harvard’s runners 
back when they tried to carry the ball, and forced 
Houghton ta kick once more. Punts were ex- 
changed twice in quick succession after that, 
and then Parker fumbled, and when Pennsy got 
the ball, Minds fumbled, too, on the next play. 

Houghton kicked to the center again, and 
then Harvard got the ball for holding, and a 
double-pass gained ten yards, with the ball in 
Garrison’s hands. Bouve and Parker plunged 
into Pennsy’s line one after the other for short 
gains, but Harvard lost the ball for holding, and 
Minds punted it far down into crimson terri- 
tory once more. Parker made fifteen yards 
around Boyle’s end, but here the ground-gain- 
ing stopped, and punts were exchanged again, 
Houghton kicked again, and Pennsy carried 
the ball forward a short way, and back it went 
from Minds’ toe. Twice again in quick suc- 
cession the ball was punted up and down the 
field, and then Dibblee made a clever dodging 
run of twenty yards with one of Pennsy’s punts. 

Houghton kicked again, and the Quakers 
began a series of rushes that carried the ball 
straight down the field to Harvard’s 2-yard line. 
Hare, McCracken, and Minds, behind the 
guards-back interference, advanced it in long 


leaps till within a few feet of the much-coveted 
white-chalk line ; but the crimson players arose 
to the occasion, and when they had held the 
Quakers for four downs, Houghton kicked ; 
then they held Pennsy again for downs, and 
once more kicked. Three or four quick ex- 
changes of punts from Houghton to Minds and 
back again finally landed the ball on the crim- 
son 25-yard line. Harvard rushed it out a few 
yards, and then the punting-match was re- 
newed, 

Morice, Jackson, and Ilare added fifteen 
yards to Pennsy’s distance, and Jackson got 
around Harvard’s right end, and with a clear 
field another touch-down seemed sure, until 
Dibblee, the sprinter, pulled him down from 
behind. Pennsy lost four yards on the next 
play, and then Morice tried for a goal from the 
field ; but the ball was blocked, and a crimson- 
legged player fell on it just as the whistle blew 
to announce the end or the game. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 4; CORNELL, O. 


Pennsylvania beat Cornell at Philadelphia, 
November 25th, after a most stubbornly fought 
struggle, by only 4too. The small score was 
one of the surprises of the football season. After 
the easy victory of the Quakers over Harvard 
only five days before, it was thought that Cor- 
nell had a very small chance, and she would be 
lucky if the score were kept down under 20 
points, for Harvard had beaten Cornell just 
about as easily as Pennsylvania had beaten 
Harvard. Pennsylvania played identically the 
same team against Cornell as she had put in 
the field against Harvard, although the men 
had not fully recovered from the latter game, 
while Cornell’s players had been resting for 
two weeks, 

Cornell had a heavier rush-line than the 
Quakers, and managed to keep the play in the 
latter's territory for most of the time during 
the first half. Twice they came within a few 
yards of making a touch- down, and an attempt 
tor a goal from the field by Young missed the 
posts ‘by only two feet. 

In the second half, Pennsylvania used her 
guards-back formation with effect, and pushed 
the heavy Cornell line back yard by yard. 
They carried the ball to within one yard of the 
goal-line, and then lost it on downs, but soon 
after, another series of these plays worked the 
ball over the line for a touch-down, from which 
Outland punted out and Minds missed the goal. 
After this neither side came near scoring, and 
the game ended with above score. Cornell had 
not only stopped the guards-back play through- 
out the first half, but had outpunted and outrun 
the Quakers, so that they were distinctly out- 
played up to the middle of the game. The failure 
of Cornell toscore in the first half was due to the 
strong defence of the Quakers’ goal when it was 
most threatened. In the second half, Pennsyl- 

vania undoubtedly outplayed Cornell, and her 

score would have been larger but for Cornell’s 
powerful defence when in most danger. The 
Cornell line could not stop the guards- -back 
plays so well in this half, and they twice Tipped 
up the Ithaca line for big gains. ‘Young’s kick- 
ing, tackling and running were the best of his 
team, He proved himself a worthy successor 
of Wyckoff, Cornell’s former brilliant quarter- 
back. 
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OTHER IMPORTANT 


WESI1 


GAMES. 


POINT, 42; BROWN, O. 


The U.S. Military Cadets ended their season 
at West Point, November 2oth, with a sensa- 
tional victory over Brown University. The 

Cadets ran up a score of 42 points agi uinst the 

crack team from Providence, which included 
both of the star backs, Gammons and Fultz. 
This score was remarkable because Pennsy]l- 
vania had succeeded in beating Brown by only 
40 points, and Harvard by 18, while the de- 
feated Providence players had managed to hold 
Yale down to 18, and score 14 against the Elis 
only four weeks before the West Point game. 
The game was rather rough, five of the Brown 
men having to be taken out, though the Cadet 
eleven went through without a change. Brown 
could make no headway against the strong 
West Point line, and, exce pting for the long 
run of Gammons for sixty yards early in the 
game, the visitors s: ined only about fifty yards 
by rushing with the ball throughout the game. 
West Point, on the other hand, found little diffi- 
culty in ripping great holes through the Brown 
team, and k runs by Waldron, Nesbitt, and 
Romeyn were frequent and profitable, In a 
carefully compiled summary of the game, it 





















was found that West Point ‘had advanced the 
ball, exclusive of kicking, over one thousand 
vards, wl Brown had gained only about one 


h 7 
nun idred 


in this way. 


LAFAYETTE, 41 ; WESLEYAN, 0. 


Lafayette beat Wesleyan at Easton, Novem- 
ber 20th, by 41 The big score of the home 
team was unexpected. Walbridge scored four 
of the six touch-downs made, and kicked all of 


to 6 








the goals. Just before the end of the game, 
Rhinehart, the big Lafayette guard, made a 
clever goal by a place-kick from the 35-yard 
line. The visitors scored on an error, Best 
passing the ball over Bray’s head for a kick, 

Rymer, Wesleyan’s strongest half-back, 

g on it behind Lafayette’s line, and then 
kickin: 1g a goal. Rhinehart and Bray also played 


well for Lafayette, while Rymer, Young, and 


Bartlett did the best work for the visitors. 


l'H, 52; WILLIAMS, Oo, 

Dartmouth 
Triangular 
November 
team, 52 


won the 


League, at 


championship of the 
Williamstown, Mass., 
defeating the Williams 
home players were com- 
pletely outclassed at every point, and at no 
time did they have the ball in Dartmouth’s ter- 
ritory. Marsh and Branch fought bravely, but 
they could not the tide of defeat, and 
Dartmouth scored at frequent intervals. Eck- 
strom, Crolius, and McAndrew, the Dartmouth 
backs, made many and the Williams 
men found it to break up the inter- 
ference that protected them. 


2otn, Dy 


5 The 


to o. 





stem 


. long runs, 


impossible 


HARVARD 


The Harvard igor tear 
class champions, by 


FRESHMEN, 34; YALE FRESHMEN, 0. 
proved to be the 
beating the Yale Fresh- 





men, 34 to 0, at Cambridge, November 2oth. 
As Yale 1g01 had already beaten Princeton 
igor, and Harvard igo1 had beaten Pennsyl- 


vania 1901, this was the final game for suprem- 
acy among the Freshmen. From one end of 


FOR 


JANUARY. 

the game to the other, the wearers of the crim- 
son had everything their own way, Kendall, 
Ellis and Reid, all went through Yale’s line as 
if it were made of straw. Only fifty minutes 
of actual play was allowed, and in this time 
six touch-downs were made and five goals 
kicked. Dupee, Yale’s full-back, made several 
long runs with the ball, but the Yale line was 
weak, and Harvard won easily. 

CARLISLE 


The Carlisle Indian team played the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, in the Coliseum Building in 
Chicago, on the evening of November 2oth, 
and won by 23 to 6. The Western players 
started off with a rush, and scored a_touch- 
down and goal in the first ten minutes. Then 
Hudson, the clever Indian quarter-back, kicked 
a goal from the field, 35 yards away from Illi- 
nois’s goal-line. In the second half, Bemis 
Pierce, the captain of the Indians, made two 
long runs, both of which were productive of 
touch-downs, while McFarland made a third. 
Little Hudson kicked all three of the goals. 
Forbes did the best work for the Illinois team. 


INDIANS, 23 } UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 6. 


LAFAYETTE, 22, LEHIGH, O, 


Lafayette beat Lehigh at South Bethlehem, 
November 25th, by 22 to o. The visitors were 
minus the services of their star half-back, Wal- 
bridge, and their game was rather ragged. 
Lehigh confined her efforts to keeping down 
the size of the visitors’ score. They succeeded 
in preventing Lafayette from rolling up so 
many points as in the first game with them, 
when the score was 34 too. Weidenmeyer, 
Lafayette’s right-tackle’s running with the ball 
was very clever. He was credited with three 
of the four touch-downs scored by the visitors. 
As usual, Rhinehart played a clever game, and 
his goal-kicking earned much applause, for he 
missed only one attempt in four, and two of 
the goals he made were from difficult angles. 


BROWN, 12; WESLEYAN, 4 


Brown closed its season by beating Wes- 
leyan, 12 to 4, at Providence, November 25th, 
although Brown played a second substitute 
full-back. The team, however , put up a good 
game, although the play was not so spirited as 
in some of their earlier matches. Wing scored 
a touch-down for Wesleyan after a long run, 
while Fultz and Gammons each scored one for 
Brown. The result was not sure until the 
referee’s whistle had blown for the last time, 

CARLISLE INDIANS, 


10; UNIVERSITY OF 


CINCINNATI, O. 


The Carlisle Indians won another good game 
in the West by defeating the University of 
Cincinnati, at Cincinnati, November 25th, by 
10 too, Besides B. Pierce, Hudson, Metoxen, 
and the other veteran Indian players, Jamison 
appeared on the field at half-back for the first 
time since his injury early in the season, The 
Indians proved invincible, and the play was in 
the territory of the Westerners almost all the 
time. Hudson tried for one of his famous 
— from the field, but the ball was blocked 
by the heavy Cincinnati center men breaking 
through. He missed one of the two trials for 
goal from touch-down. 
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ORANGE A. C., 6; ELIZABETH A. C., 4. 


For the second time this season and the 
fourth time in two years, the Orange and Eliza- 
beth athletic club teams lined up at Orange, 
November 28th, to decide the disputed ques- 
tion of superiority left in doubt by three suc- 
cessive ties. Elizabeth scored within seven 
minutes after the game was started, by a series 
of mass and tandem. plays with the guards, 
mostly directed at Orange’s tackles. They car- 
ried the ball almost the entire length of the 
field for a touch-down without losing it once 
after the first kick-off. The try for goal, 
however, was a failure, the ball sailing wide 
of the posts, There was no more scoring in 
the first half, although Elizabeth several 
times had the ball down close to Orange's 
goal-line. In the second half, Bird, Eliza- 
beth’s full-back, fumbled along punt from Ran- 
som’s foot, and Wharton picked up the ball 
and carried it over Elizabeth’s line for a touch- 
down, from which a goal was kicked. As no 
more scoring was done up to the end, this play 
won the game for Orange. The victorious 
team included Wharton, Bull, Williams and 
Uffenheimer, of Pennsylvania, and Ransom, of 
Yale. Elizabeth’s team had the services of 
Stillman, of Yale, Wilson, of Wesleyan, and 
Knapp, of Princeton. Ransom’s punting and 
Wharton’s wonderful tackling were the feat- 
ures of the game. Ransom, who was for- 
merly on the University of California team, is 
one of the best punters ever seen on a football 
field. Owing to this being his first year at 
Yale he was not eligible for ‘the blue team, but 
he may be seen on it next fall, for his kicking 
and running are better than any shown yet by 
McBride. 

RECORD OF FOOTBALL GAMES.* 
Nov.20- Yale, 63; Princeton, o, at New Haven, Conn. 
University of Pennsylvania, 15 ; Harvard, ¢ 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 


*The previous games of the season will be found recorded in OUTING’s Monthly Review of November and 
December. 


Nov.20—U. S. Military Cadets, 42; Brown, o, at West 

Point, N. Y. 

Lafayette. 41 “Wesleyan, 6, at Easton, Pa. 

Dartmouth, 52; Williams, 0, at Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Harvard Freshmen, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

U. S. Naval Cadets, 28; Lehigh, 6, at An- 
napolis, Md 

University of Iowa, 16; Grinnell, 12, at Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Carlisle Indians, 23; University of Illinois, 6, 
at Chicago, Ill. 

Nov.25—University of Pennsylvania, 4; Cornell, o, at 

Philadel — Pa. 

Lafayette, 22; Lehigh, 0, at South Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

University of Virginia, 12; University of 
North Carolina, o, at Richmond, Va 

Carlisle Indians, 10; University of Cincin- 


4; Yale Freshmen, o, at 


nati, o, at Cincinnati, O. 
Brown, 12; Wesleyan, 4, at Providence, R. I 
range A. C.,6: Elizabeth A. C., 4,at Orange, 
N. J 


Chicago A. A. 
Chicago. I 
tankers’ A.C. (of Chicage 46: Knicker- 


52 ; New Jersey A. C.,0, at 


bocker A. C. (of New York), 8, at Chicago 
1] 
: niversity of 
Iowa 
nnesota, o, at La- 





. Ind, 
I > y of Wisconsin, 2 Northwestern, 
_at Evanston. Ind. 








Chicago U niversity, 2:; University of Mich- 
gan, 12, at C , 1 

University of :, x 5 University of Mis- 
souri, o, at K ; Kan 

Dickinson, 6 vani a State College, 
at Sunbury, Pa. 

Dartmouth, 24; Newton A. A., 0, at Newton 
Mass 

Maryland University, 10; Maryland, A. C 
at Baltimore, Md. 

Johns Hopkins, 6; St. John’s College, o, at 
Cambr idge, m 1. 

Richmond A. # 22; Baltimore City College, 
4, at Ri Mens V a. 

Franklin and Marshall,6; Swarthmore, 6, at 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Rochester, 8; Colgate, o, at Rochester, N. Y 

U.S. Naval Cadets, 8 White Squadron, , at 
Annapolis, Md. 

J. ParRMiy PARET. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ANK DEVELOPMENT.— 
Although by this 
time many cameras 
are laid aside for the 
season, there are 

photographers enthusiastic 
enough and appreciative 
enough of the beauties of 
white-robed nature to keep 
them in active operation 
during the winter. The 
hand-camera, in experi- 
enced hands, with such 
abundance of reflected 
light, may be made to do 
excellent work, but it has one drawback that 
even the most experienced cannot always over- 
come—the temptation to expose an unnecessary 
number of plates. True, quarter or 5 x 4 plates 

are cheap enough ; but it is when one comes to 
the development thatthe serious part of thebusi- 
ness comes in. Where there are but afew plates 

and especially if they are of the larger sizes, 
development is indeed a labor of love, and the 
feeling of the possession of an almost creative 
power is probably the highest pleasure that 





photography can impart; but when one has 
to face several dozens, each by the ordinary 
method of development, requiring separate 
care and attention, and probably after the work 
of a busy day and with very inadequate means 
of warming the dark-room, it is a very different 
matter. The pleasure becomes a toil, the low 
temperature adds to the difficulty, and the 
plates are hurried through without that care and 
attention which, bythis method of development, 
are essential to the securing of the best results. 
While it has been the rule to develop snap- 
shots, and under-exposures generally, in strong 
solutions, or solutions strong in accelerator, 
there have been some who believed, and cor- 
rectly so, that better negatives were obtained 
in weak solutions left to act for a long time; 
and it is in that direction, and | oy what I have 
called ‘‘ tank pane opment,” that dozens of 
hand-camera exposures, even during the cold- 
est days or nights of winter, may be devel- 
oped with pleasure, in comfort, and with per- 
fect success. 
When this method becomes general, suitable 
tanks or developing boxes will doubtless be 
placed on the market, and, in the meantime, the 
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rubber fixing-boxes, made by G. Gennert, will 
be found to answer admirably. They areof two 
kinds, the * Universal,” that takes from 12 to 
22 plates of various sizes, and the ‘‘ Standard,” 


that takes 12 plates, and in sizes from 
4%x3% to 17x14. The “Universal” is 


fitted with covers; the “Standard” is not, 
but is easily made light-tight by a deep card- 
board cover. My experiments have been made 
witha 5x4 ‘* Standard” of the ‘‘Acorn”’ brand, 
and such are the comfort, certainty and success 
of the method, that no one, having given it a 
fair trial, wiil ever revert to the usual system. 
The actual formula is not of much con- 
sequence, but probably one or other, or a mixt- 
ure of several of the more recent oxidizers 
is better than pyrogallol; the main thing 
being that the solution shall be very weak, say 
from 1-3 to, at the most, 1 grain to the ounce, 
with the other ingredients in proportion. The 
“ Acorn” fixing-box, with grooves for 125x4 
plates, a quarter of an inch apart, requires, to 
cover them, 48 ounces of solution. While. I 
¢annot say that the following is better than 
any of the many formule that I have tried, it 
is at least as good as any, and so satisfactory 
that it may be employed with confidence : 
STOCK SOLUTION. 


BEAN os cccnvcscnesccs 000 .6snsec benenscesess Y oz 
RGA WICAE su io sisn 950060850086 0050046000000 5000 Y% oz 
SoGa Stllphite......0. ..-cccseececsscooeses 3 OZ. 
Potass, carbonate.....000..-..se00 Suwanee 2 OZ 
Sor MED: sess vasesneusse.oesoonesees Y oz. 
ES a i re eee 20 OZ. 


Anything, from an ounce and a half to four 
ounces of this may be employed to make up 
the required forty-eight ounces, giving a 
strength of from one-third of a grain to one 
grain per ounce ; and as, so far asI can see, 
the resulting negatives are equally good with 
any strength within those limits, the selection 
will depend on convenience as to time, whether 
the plates can be examined within an hour or 
two, or placed in the tank at night and left till 
the morning, in the ‘‘sure and certain hope” 
that they will then be all that the most exacting 
photographer could desire. 

Since writing the last sentence I have re- 
moved from the printing frames a dozen of as 
technically perfect prints as it is possible to 
produce. The plates from which they were 
printed were placed in the tank and covered 
with a solution consisting of one and a half 
ounces of the above added to forty-eight ounces 
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of water, at 10 o’clock the night before last. 
The temperature of my dark-room was then 
down to 46 deg., and the tank was brought to 
my study, which is kept at about 67 deg., and 
remained there, untouched, till 7 o’clock next 
morning. At that hour the developing solution 
was poured out, without taking the trouble to 
examine the plates, as I knew, from experience, 
that development would be complete, and they 
were washed by filling and emptying the tank 
three times. Still in the tank, they were cov- 
ered with Carbutt’s acid-fixing solution, and 
left for about half an hour, when it, in its turn, 
was poured back into its bottle, and the nega- 
tives perfectly washed by filling and emptying 
the tank eight or ten times. 

No doubt developing and fixing in the same 
vessel is far from orthodex, according to some 
writers, but it is very convenient for all that; 
and it is just as easy to wash away every trace 
of hypo as anything else, ¢f z¢ zs done at once. 

Although the grooves of the tank recom- 
mended are sufficiently far apart for developing 
purposcs, they are near enough to make it awk- 
ward to lift the plates with the thumb and fin- 
ger; but the difficulty was easily overcome. 
Happening to have about eight inches of No. 19 
silver wire, one end was bent into a loop, and 
at a right angle to that loop an eighth of an inch 
of the other end was bent to a right angle. As 
the plates are kept about a quarter of an inch 
from the bottom by a rubber bar, on which they 
rest, they are easily lifted one by one, or any 
particular one, by this hook, or lifter. 

I wish it to be understood, however, that I 
do not, as yet at least, recommend tank devel- 
opment for ordinary stand-camera exposures, 
where variously lighted subjects have required 
varied exposures, and in which special effects 
or results may be obtained by modifications of 
both methods and material. But for hand- 
camera exposures, where the light, of necessity, 
has been at its best, and where, if the working 
aperture has been varied, it has been with a 
view to equalize the effect of the lighting—for 
all such, tank development will not only be 
found infinitely more convenient, but will give 
vastly more delicate detail and true tonality 
than can be got in the ordinary way ; and at 
the same time produce dozen after dozen of 
negatives, each with printing qualities as like to 
those of all the others as any two things can be. 

Dr. Joun NICOL. 
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CYCLING. 


A WIDENING RANGE IN PRICES—CHAINLESS 
WHEELS AT $75—-NEW MODELS OF BOTH 
TYPES, 


HILE the uniform 
price of $125 for the 
Columbia _ chainless 


bicycles will be main- 
tained throughout 
the season of 1898, together 
with that of all similar ma- 
chines made by other manu- 
facturers under license from 
the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
any, medium-priced chain- 
ess wheels are promised by 
the Western Wheel Works, for 
the coming season, and may 
be offered by other concerns. 
No such models have yet ap- 
peared, but it is announced 
that the Western Wheel Works’ 
line will be strictly high-grade 
and list at $75. Other makes 
will sell undoubtedly at prices 
ranging from $60 to $100, with 
an average price of $75. 

One of the most notable of 
the high-grade chainless bi- 

cycles for 1898 will be the Sterling, the prod- 

uct of the Sterling Cycle Works of Chicago, 
which will be shown early in the year. In 
this line the driving-gear wheel is placed in the 
center of the crank axle, which balances the 
power applied to the pedals, and also makes 
possible a very narrowtread. Thesmall pinion 
on the forward end of the connecting-shaft 
meshes on the right side of the driving sprocket, 
necessitating the engagement of the rear gears 
back of the rear axle, instead of in front of it. 
This permits of the use of the entire lower rear 
tube of the frame, on the right side, as a con- 
tainer for the connecting-shaft, instead of 
building in a frame-work for the support of the 
rear gears. Simple and effective means are 
’ provided for taking out the rear wheel by re- 
moving the step-nut and unscrewing the rear 
axle, without in any way affecting the rigidity 
and alignment of the machine. The two rear 
gears in the Sterling are made interchangeable, 
giving the advantage of a 72- or 78-geared 
wheel, as desired, with the original set of 
gears. This will be the standard equipment, 
but another option will be offered by which 
the rider may have a com- 
bination of 64 and 68, if 
preferred. 

The chain models of the 
1898 Cleveland line are out, 
and show several distinct 
improvements in minor de- 
tails, among them the 
“ overhanging ” sprocket. 
This device brings the 
balls in both the crank- 
axle and rear wheel directly 
under the chain, increasing 
the spread of the ball 
tracks, while reducing the 
THE CLEVELAND tread by three-sixteenths 

SPROCKET. of an inch. The internal 








handle-bar binder is also adopted, eliminating 
the ordinary outside binder and nut. It is, in 
fact, an expander, and grips the inside of the 
head so firmly that it is impossible to move the 
handle-bars under any reasonable pressure. 
The automatic oiler is a decided novelty on the 
highest grade models of 
this line. The crank-axles 
are tubular and _ hollow, 
allowing an oil reservoir 
inside of the axles. In 
order to prevent the oil 
escaping, the end is plug- 
ged with a screw, and 
under the head of the 
screw is a piece of pack- 
ing, making the joint per- 
fectly tight. The flow of oil 
is regulated by wicking 
drawn through small holes 
drilled in the axles close to THE CLEVELAND IN- 
the bearings. The oil will TERNAL HANDLE- 
not escape when the bicycle BAR BENDER. 

is not in use, and the 

moment the wheels revolve capillary attrac- 
tion produces a drop of oil at the end of the 
wicking, With this device the bearings are 
kept in constant and uniform lubrication. The 
axles carry a season’s supply of oil, but means 
of replenishing are provided in case of necessity 
for refilling the oil reservoirs. The 1898 Cleve- 
land will be fitted, when desired, with the im- 
proved 1897 gear-case. 

The general tendency in the prices for chain 
wheels is downward. Among the number of 
lines already listed for 1898, there is no com- 
plete line scheduled so 
high as $100, although 
a few concerns will 
market special and rac- 
ing machines at that 
figure, se Prag co 

: oF will be the highest list 

{ @ of the chain-driven 

Crescents, the product 

THE CLEVELAND AUTO- of the Western Wheel 

MATIC OILER. Works, ranging from 

that figure for bicycles 

for adults to $20 for the medium-grade juve- 

niles. The Cleveland line is scheduled at $50, 

$65, and $75 ; the Stearns at $50 and $75; the 

Wolff-American at $65 and $80, and the Trin- 

ity at $85, while as yet a majority of manufact- 

urers have not announced their prices for the 
coming season. 








NEW IDEAS IN CHAIN MECHANISM, 


Minor improvements in chain driving-gears 
on several lines of 1898 bicycles, briefly sug- 
gested in Outinc for December, have been 
shown by the subsequent appearance of those 
models in which they have been embodied. 
The Overman Wheel Company leads in this 
direction, with the Victor  straight-lined 
sprocket, herewith illustrated, actual tests of 
which show uniform and exact results under 
conditions most unfavorable to the ordinary 
forms of chain gearing. 

The departure is apparently slight, but it 1s, 
in fact, a radical change in the proportion of 
effective working under average conditions. 
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The ordinary sprocket receives the chain in 
such a manner that, when wrapped around it, 
each link is slightly deflected from a straight line 
with the line next to it. In the new Victor 
sprocket, however, each pair of links, consist- 
ing of a center block with its adjacent side- 
links, forms a straight line, the deflection tak- 
ing place between each of such pairs of links. 
This is shown in the illustration, in which 4 is 
the rear, or driven sprocket, and ZB the front, or 


<” 


THE VICTOR STRAIGHT-LINE 


SPROCKET. 


driving sprocket. The chain is shown under 
tension between the chain joints Cand J, the 
straight line arrangement of the pairs of links 
C’-C, C-C", D’-D, D-D" being also shown. 

It isevident that the center links at the joints 
E-F and /-F are never in contact with the face 
ot the sprocket, which is cut away so as to pro- 
vide ample _ between this portion of the 
chain link and the sprocket, and as the pairs of 
links C-C’ and D!-P are a/ways ina straight 
line, whether on or off the sprockets, there will 
be no movements of the joints £-/ and /-F, 
when the chain is drawn in the direction indi- 
cated by the arrow. In the ordinary chain- 
gearing, these joints bend and receive the 
entire chain-pull just where the center link is 
most strongly drawn against the sprocket face. 
The result is considerable friction, and a mu- 
tual grinding away of the sprocket face and 
the chain links. When mud and grit accumu- 
late on the chain, this process is always detri- 
mental, and often disastrous. In a series of 
experiments with the dynamometer, made with 
wheels fitted with the two kinds of sprockets, 
2ach with a resistance of 7.6 pounds at the tire, 
both chains being mud-coated, the ordinary 
sprocket showed on the dynamometer a very 
erratic line, and varied in chain-pull from 96 to 
160 pounds, while with the new sprocket the 
dynamometer line was almost uniformly even, 
and the chain-pull varied only between 88 and 
94 pounds—a most satisfactory showing for the 
new device. 

The St. Louis Aluminum Casting Company 
will put on the 1898 market a line of high-grade 
bicycles, in which the ordinary chain will be 
used, but protected by a gear-case built into 
the machines themselves. In other words, the 
chief feature of this line will be a chain-covered 
frame, cast in one continuous piece, free from 
joints and attachments. The gear-case, being 
a part of the frame, instead of being attached 
thereto, should add materially to its strength 
and stiffness, without extra weight. 

Without doubt the gear-case will admit of 
still further improvements, in which case it 
should find rapidly incréasing favor with those 
who are unwilling to adopt the chainless types 
while the latter are in their so-called ‘‘ experi- 
mental stages,” or who are unable to do so on 
account of the average higher prices. 
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RECORDS OF THE MONTH. 


The following amateur track records have 
been allowed by the Racing Board of the L. A. 
W.: 

Against time, unpaced, 20 miles, 52h. 7m. ; 
25 miles, th. 3m. 45s. ; 30 miles, rh. 16m. 45s. ; 
35 miles, th. 30m. 39 2-5s. ; 40 miles, th. 44m. 
42 2-5s.; 45 miles, rh. 59m. 21 4-5s. ; 50 miles, 
2h. 14m. 5s. ; by Arthur J. Thibodeau, Chicago, 
Ill., October 29, 1897 

The Road Records Committee of the Century 
Road Club of America has accepted these rec- 
ords : . 

Oakland-San Jose, Cal., 2h. 5m. gos. ; by E. 
O. Kragness, September 12, 1897. 

Libertyville-Waukegan, Ill., Century Course 
Tandem Record; by Frank G. Clark and John 
D. Andrews, August 29, 1897. 

Portland—Boston-Portland, 21h. 35m 
R. Lang, September 11-12, 1897. 

Two hundred miles, standard course record 
for Massachusetts, 15h. 4m. ; by Warren F. 
Taylor, August 8, 1897. 

Meritorious medals have been 
Walter G. Minnemeyer and Thomas Fry, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., for first double century run in 
Western Pennsylvania. 


; by F. 


awarded to 


NOTES OF 


Otto Dorner, of the L. A. W. 
National Committee for Highway Improve- 
ment, offers, on behalf of that organization, 
$125 in cash prizes for photographs of bad 
American roads, the competition being open to 
all, whether L. A. W. members or not. The 
first prize will be $50, the second $25, third $15, 
fourth $10, and five more of $5 each. Photo- 
graphs intended for competition should be 
mailed to Mr. Otto W. Dorner, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Late in November a motor-cycle race was 
run from Paris to Berlin, a distance of 1,200 
kilometers, the longest contest of its class to 
date. Several Frenchmen and Germans with 
their machines competed in this event, which 
was won by Max Corré, of Paris, in 94 hours 15 
minutes. 

The season of 1897 marked the low tide of 
amateur racing in England. No amateur un- 
paced record for a single rider was broken dur- 
ing the year, and but few paced single and 
tandem records. 

On account of insubordination, the Irish Cy- 
clists’ Association, which is the governing body 
of the sport of cycling in Ireland, has sus- 
pended its Ulster branch from the rights and 
privileges enjoyed, at home and abroad, by the 
parent organization. 

It is well for lady riders when mounting on 
a down grade to grasp the brake lightly, releas- 
ing it at the instant of starting. This may pre- 
vent accident in case any obstruction should ap- 
pear in the road before full command of the 
machine could be obtained. 

The ball bearings on the highest grade of 
modern bicycles will generally require no atten- 
tion other than the occasional lubrication, dur- 
ing the first season. 

To find the exact gear of a bicycle, multiply 
the diameter of the rear wheel by the number 
of teeth on the rear sprocket, and divide this 
result by the number of teeth on the front 
sprocket. THE PROWLER. 


THE MONTH, 


Chairman 











ATHLETICS, 


A PROSPECT FOR INTERNATIONAL CONTESTS. 


T has already been an- 
nounced that the 
South African Ama- 
teur Athletic Asso- 
ciation would send a 

team to Great Britain 
next spring, and we now 
learn that at a conference 
hejd at Sydney, New 
South Wales, recently, it 

yas decided to send to 
England, in February, a 
team of amateur athletes 
selected from the cham- 
pions of New Zealand, 
Victoria, Queensland, and New South Wales. 
It is the intention to have this team compete 
at specially arranged international meetings 
in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and then par- 
ticipate in the English championship meeting, 
which will be held during the first week of July. 

This opportunity should not be neglected by 

American amateurs, A team of our best col- 
legiate and club athletes could be organized 
during May, sail for Europe immediately after 
the intercollegiate championship sports, and 
reach there in time to compete at several of the 
preliminary meetings, as well as at the English 
championship. It is to be hoped that our ath- 
letic authorities will not fail to be fitly repre- 
sented in these important competitions. 





CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING ON THANKSGIVING DAY, 


It has become the custom of our amateur 
athletic clubs to open their cross-country season 
on Thanksgiving Day, and too many of them 
also close their season at the same time, hold- 
ing only one run a year, 

Last Thanksgiving Day saw several interest- 
ing runs, the most important of which was pro- 
moted by the National Swimming Association 
of Philadelphia. It was a handicap race, = 
over the usual course in Fairmount Park, 
moderately rough cross-country route of 5 13- Ps 
miles. This race was open to all registered 
amateurs. Prizes were given to the first five 
men to finish, also a special prize to the man 
covering the course in the fastest time, and a 
prize to the club or college whose men scored 
the most points, counting ten for first man, 
nine for second, etc., down to the tenth man, 
below which none were scored. 

A. Grant, University of Pennsylvania, one 
minute, finished first in 32m. 17s., also win- 
ning the special prize. 

E. A. Mechling, U. of P., one minute, thirty 
seconds, was second in 32m. 52s. 

W. ta. Parry, U, of P., three minutes, thirty- 
four seconds, was ‘third i in 34m, 24 3-5s. 

F. Chain, unattached, four minutes, was 
fourth in 36m, 18s. 

H. T. Coates, U. of P., two minutes, fifth in 
34m. 18s, 

. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., scratch, finished 
eleventh in 32m. 28s. 

T. McGirr, N. Y. A. C , scratch, was fifteenth 
in 40m. 3-5s. 

The score for the team prize was U. of P., 
34; Caledonian Club, 7; West Philadelphia 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 7; and an 
unattached athlete, 7. 

In the New York Athletic Club’s 5-mile cross 
country run, starting and finishing at Travers 
Island, the leaders were E, J. Keane, 35m. 5os.; 
A. Wallace, 2 : H.C, Carter, 3. 


TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT N. G. S. N, Y. 


The twelfth annual games of their athletic 
association, held November 27th, in their Bed- 
ford Avenue Armory, Brooklyn, were unusu- 
ally successful, the attendance taxing the 

sapacity of the building; but the liberal man- 
agement gave too long a programme, and this, 
coupled with unnecessary delay in starting, 
brought the finish to a late hour. The track, 
marked out on the board floor, was one-eighth 
of a mile in circuit. 


roo-yard handicap run— Final heat, W. G. Dann, 
Company F, scratch, 10 3-58. 

220-yard run, novice—J. R. Higgins, C, 5S. 

220-yard handicap run—Final he: ut, W. °G. Dann, F, 
scratch, 24 4-58. 

44g0-yard handicap run—W. Du Bois, K, scratch, 55 
“5S. 
Half-mile run, novice—J. S. Greene, A, 2m. 18 25s. 

Half-mile handicap run—W. H. Scott, Jr., F, 15 yards, 
2m. 8 3-5S. 

1-mile handicap run—W. F. Rollins, A, 90 yards, 4m. 
57 1-58. 

1oo-yard sack race—F. R. Coffin, A, rqs. 

Potato race—T. F. Timony, E, 54s. 

Half-mile relay race, teams of four men—K, 1; F,2; 


roo-yard hurdle handicap—Fina! heat, A. B. Wise, F, 
1r feet, 148. 

220-yard hurdle race, novice—J. Harbcordt, E, 30 4-ss. 

220-yard hurdle handicap—A. W. Bowle, H, ro yards, 


; Fialt- mile handicap walk—A. S. R. Smith, K, 5 sec- 
onds, 3m. 38 3-5s. 

I- -mile bicycle race, novice—H. G. Hildreth, F, 2m. 
50 2-5 

I- “tile bicy cle handicap—J. F. Lacroix, D, 75 yards, 
2m. 28 1- 

2-mile bicy cle handicap—W. Fellmann, k, 130 yards, 


5m. 6s. 

Running high jump—A. B. Wise, F, 6 inches, sft. 
2 1-2in. 

Pole vault, handicap—R. H. Hatfield, D, 6 inches, 
oft. 3in. 


Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap—G. G. Burnett, F, 3 feet 
oinches, 3rft. sin. 


SEVENTH REGIMENT N, G. S. N. Y. 


The thirty-second semi-annual games of the 
Seventh Regiment Athletic Association were 
held Dec. 4, in the regimental armory, Park 
avenue and Sixty-sixth street, New York City. 
The evening was one of the most inclement of 
the year, with cold air, tierce wind, and driving 
rain, but almost 6,000 persons, including a sur- 
prisingly large number of ladies, braved the 
storm to attend these games, and thus demon- 
strated the strong hold which the regiment has 
on the public. The track, a tenth of a mile in 
circuit, is marked out on the board floor of the 
drill hall, and the management was, as usual, 
intelligent, impartial, and marked by such mul- 
itary promptness that the programme of thirty- 
eight events was finished in a little more than 
two hours. The regimental band enlivened the 
meeting with choice selections of popular mu- 
sic. For the Nesbitt Trophy, awarded to the 
company scoring the most points, the record 
was as follows: Company B, 43; D, 41; F, 34; 
ga. C. 16° 4, 1%: Ti, ri: I, 2G, 6: Kh, 3. 
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75-yard handicap run-—-Final heat. L. H. Austin, 

aren B, 3 feet, 8s.; B. W. Wenman, I, scratch, 2; 
~ Ae. Follett, G, 8 feet, 3. 

—— -yard run, fur those who have never won a prize in 
any running race—Final heat, H. L. Stratton, 1, 10 3-5S.3 
J. H. Clarkson, B, 2; H. L. LaFetra, G, 

220-yard handicap run—S. K. Thomes, D, 20 yards, 
24s.; W. R. Cadmus, F, 18 yards, 2; G. M. Sands, D, 5 
y yards, 3. 

Quarter- mile run, for those who have never won a 
prize in any running race—F. Baltes, Jr., B, 1m. 0 2-5s.; 
E. A. Wilson, A, 2: G. Ballin, B, 3. 

Quarter-mile handicap run—u. M. Sands, D, 5 yards, 
54 3-5S.; F. H. Romaine, Jr., D, 5 yards, 2; C. P, Loeser, 
D, 22 yards, 3. 

600-yard run—Regimental Championship, F. H. Ro- 
maine, Jr., D, 1m. 23 3-58.; E. N. Ehrhart, B, 2; B. W. 
Wenman, I, =. 

Half-mile’ handicap run—E. W. Ehrhart, B. 70 yards, 
2m. o4'5s.; E. H. Klotz. C, 35 vards, 2; A. D. Rockwell, 
Jr., D, 65 yards, 3._ F. H. Romaine, Jr., D, scratch, fin: 
ished in 2m. 6s., which is the best time ever made over 
this course. 

Half-mile run for the officers’ cup—M. Uhl, C, 2m. 
22 2-58.; J. H. Clarkson, B. and T. Leonard, D, a dead 
heat for second place. 

1-mile handicap run—C. E. 
44°58.; W. M. Phillips, D, 35 
yards, 3 

93- yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, 
E, 3 yards, 12 2-5s.; F. Gaisel, F, ak, 2; F. Heuer, 
D, 5 yards, 3. Gaisel won ‘his trial heat'in’ 12 1- 5S., 
which is the fastest time ever made in the armory. 

A 4 ard three-legged handicap—H. C. Aldhaus and 

r waeues. E, 6 yards, 26 4-5s.; R. A. Soich and L. 
& Buren D, scratch, 2; C.S. Busse and F, Gaisel, 
F, scratch, . 


Snedecor, B, scratch, 5m. 
yards, 2; F. Honer, D, 15 


. K. Thomas, 
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220-yard hurdle race, for those who have never won 
a prize ina hurdle race W. RK. a F, 31 4-58.; S. 
K. Thomas, E, 2: Bb. W. Wenman, I, 

220-yard hurdle handicap—A. D. SRockwell, Jt, D. 
8 yards, 9 4-58. ; H.L. Follett, G, 5 yards, 2; F. Gaisel, 


F, scratch, 3. 
i) H, 45 2-5s.; E. N. Ehr- 


Potato race—W. B. 
hart, B, 2; W. R. Cadmus, F 

One-tenth of a mile sack, ” fandicap— J. T. Norton, 
C. scratch, 23 4-58 , which is the best record ever made 
in the armory ; C. S. Busse, F, scratch, 2; J. Hopkins, 
E, 5 yards, 3. 

220 yard chariot race, teams of four men and a 
driver—L. Snedeker, Jr.; H. L. Weisman, F. Gaisel, 
and W. R. Cadmus, C. S. Busse, driver, F, 31 3-5s.; 
G. B. Bullwinkle, H. P. Howden, E. A. Wilson, and D. 
Ferguson, H. L. Naisawald, driver, A, 2. 

One-mile bicycle race for those who have never won 
a prize in a bicycle race-E. A. Ware, B, 2m. 59 3-58. ; 
A. A. Wenige, D, 2; G. N. Stanton, I, 3, 

One-mile bicycle race, regimental championship— 
Final heat, = iicLea, D, 2m. 55s.; O. L. Foley, B, 2; F. 
N. Drake, H, 3. P. A. Dollard, C, finished third, but 
was disqualified for fouling. 

Two-mile wey handicap—F. N. Drake, H, Las yands. 
M. 41 3-5S.5 P. A. Dollard, t 40 yards, 2; J. . Covell, 

, 20 yards, 3 

‘One-mile roller- skating handicap—D. Ferguson, A, ee 
yards, we 46 2-5s.; F. C. Newcomb, K, 22 yards, 2; E.R 
Clark, B, 13 yards, 3 

~ pl aM high jump, handicap—S. K. Thomas, E, 
4 inches, sft; F. Gaisel, F, 3 inches, sft. rin., and E, S. 
Prince, F, 3 ‘inches, sft. 1in., tied for first place, and in 
the toss Thomas won, with ‘Gaisel second. 

Putting 16-lb, shot, handicap—C. E. Dutton, F, if feet, 
6 ft. i G. H. Miller, D, 4 feet, 36ft. 2in. Pte Lef- 


erts, B, 4 feet, 34ft. 1in. 
W. B. Curtis. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Querist, St. Paul.—Profile decoys for geese 
answer fairly well. They may be made at home 
out of thin sheet iron or light wood, the latter 
preferred. Paint both sides in natural colors, 
and always place them so that a number will 
be in profile to an approaching flock. Viewed 
from above or head on, the decoys are merely 
lines and of no account. Properly placed in 
a rough square, some must show. A clever 
caller will greatly add to their efficiency. Bits 
of white paper kept in place by stones or clods, 
will decoy the ‘‘ wavy.” 


Troy.—When rust, that enemy of cycle neat- 
ness, lurks in any part of the frame, and re- 
fuses to be dislodged by ordinary means, wrap 
a shoe-lace around the affected part, and im- 
part to it a see-saw motion. 


Novice, Pittsburg.—The Boston terrier is as 
game as they are made, when provoked, but by 
nature a harmless and lovable little fellow. Yes, 
it is a manufactured breed, and at present a 
very popular one. 


N.S., Boston —It is wise to prepare for cycle 
tour by two or three weeks of riding from ten 
to twenty-five miles on the road every day, if 
possible. To begin a long and difficult jour- 
ney awheel with no preliminary training may 
turn what might be a pleasure into very hard 
work, 

Moosehead, Maine.—We cannot devote space 
to the mysteries of snaring game. If you de- 
sire to learn how to break game laws you must 
apply elsewhere. Our advice to you is Punch’s 
advice—‘‘ don't.” 

L. V. S., Syracuse.—A ‘‘ dropper” is a cross 
between the setter and the pointer. Some dogs 
so bred, especially those following the pointer 
type, have been very good in the field; but 
there is nothing about them to warrant a pref- 


erence over pure-bred dogs of either breed. It 
makes no difference if the sire be pointer and 
the dam setter, or vce versa, the produce is a 
dropper, and a mongrel, of course, useless for 
breeding purposes. 

Klondike, Buffalo.—Placer miners from Cali- 
fornia swept through British Columbia during 
the ‘‘ fifties.” The Caribou trail was con- 
structed for the convenience of miners, and 
had nothing to do with the fur trade. 


Pluvius, Sacramento.—There are about one 
hundred species of plover in the world, about 
fifteen of which are recognized as American. 
As a rule you may identify a plover by the 
foot, the true plover having only three toes, 
instead of the usual four, A notable exception 
to this rule, however, is the black-bellied plover 
(Charadrius sguatarola), which has a small, 
but distinct, hind toe. 


E. V. R., Kingston,—Loaded shells, as sold 
by responsible parties, are thoroughly reliable. 
The loading machines of to-day give more 
uniform, and, consequently, better, shells than 
any novice can load by hand. 


Regal, Boston.—The bird, unquestionably, is 
the great northern shrike, commonly called 
‘*butcher-bird.” It belongs to the family Lani- 
idz, and scientists term it Lamzus borealzs. 
It breeds in Canada, nesting in low, dense 
shrubbery. It hasa very pleasing song during 
the mating season; it also imitates the alarm 
calls of various small birds. The name of 
‘‘butcher-bird” is derived from the shrike’s 
habit of occasionally hanging surplus victims 
upon long thorns, barbs of wire fences, and 
other convenient points, as a butcher hangs up 
the meat he has for sale. It is doubtful if the 
shrike remembers and returns tothe bodies so 
hung up. 














“AUTUMN LEAVES.” FROM A PAINTING 
BY W. GRANVILLE SMITH 


HE brilliancy of the autumnal foliage lasts but a short season at most; 
when the biting frost has cornpleted its work, the trees shed their | 
dead and lustreless leaves and wait for nature to clothe them anew. 
So with our garments; unless protected they must be discarded at 
the end of the season, not worn out, but ruined by the biting alkalies 
of common soaps and soap powders. 
You can protect your clothing and secure from it an extra season’s 
wear by requiring your laundress to use only IVORY SOAP. 


IVORY wens IS 994340 PER CENT. PURE. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Ci 


Any person wishing an enlarged copy of this picture may mail to us 10 Ivory Soap Wrappers, 
on receipt of which, we will send a copy (without printing) on enamel plate paper, 14x 17 inches, 


a suitable size for framing. THE PROCTER & G (MB LE CO., CINCINNATI, O 
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1854 a 
Che «# Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Dartford, Connecticut, 


issues all the modern forms of Life and Investment Policies. 


1897 


EXAMINE OUR NEW EXCHANGEABLE LIFE AND 
RETURN PREMIUM CONTRACTS. 





Send your age to the Home Office, and we will send you a sample 
policy showing just what we have to offer. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, PREsIDENT, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-PresIDENT. 
Mention OvuTING. CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, SEcRETARY. 
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WHAT OTHERS 
— OF 


” ANY BOOKS have been 


written on physical train- 
many more by theorists on physiolo 


ing. But at last we have a book on 
‘‘Practical Training for Athletics, 
yj Health and Pleasure,’’ by a once cham- 


ell university—Randolph Faries, A. M., M.D. The ordinary 
the Sarony Pub. Co. physician would be as much out of place on a track or ball- 
field as the ordinary trainer or athlete would be in dispensing 
physic, but here we have a man who knows what the joys of 
physical exercise and the laws of training are from practical ex- 
perience, and who is a practicing physician besides. Certainly 
such a man ought to know what he is writing about when he 
writes on such a subject as the title of this book—and certainly Dr. 
Faries does know. Part First is devoted to EXERCISE IN 
GENERAL, STIFFNESS AND ITS TREATMENT, 
BATHING, DIET, RUBBING, SLEEP, HABITS, FA- 
TIGUE, OVERWORK, INJURIES, THE SKIN, TRAIN- 
ING IN GENERAL AND RUNNING IN GENERAL. Part 
Second is devoted to training for special events, including SPRINT- 
RACES, MIDDLE-DISTANCES, HURDLE A SACK- 
RACES, THE MILE-WALK, JUMPING, THROWING 
THE 16-LB. HAMMER AND PUTTING THE J6-LB. 
SHOT, BICYCLE-RACING, FOOTBALL AND BASKET- 
BALL. The book may fairly be said to present the best, and at 
the same time, the most conservative ideas on the subject of train- 
ing, and to embody the observations and conclusions of the skilled 
physician, and the fruits of the experience of the practiced and 


physical distinction, and for the man of mature years who wants 
to keep himself in the best possible trim, and get the best out of 
himself in the grind of everyday life. In short, it isa wise, practi- 


to physical well-being. 


with pertinent illustrations.” cortianp EVENING STANDARD. 
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THE OUTING PUBLISHING Co., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





successful athlete. It is valuable alike for the youth ambitious of |XX 


ing by trainers who knew little [>S. > 
about physiology or hygiene, and JSss;3) 


and hygiene, who knew little or noth- |ies:% - 
ing practically about exercise or train- JR. 


pion athlete, football player, baseball player [\.~ 
and runner, who is now a physician, and attend- |j-.> +’ 
ing surgeon to the dispensary for the cure of de- |, °” 

formities of the human body in the University of Penn- f 
sylvania, and director of physical education in this same } 


PRICE: 


$1.50 


WITH 
A YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


OUTING, 
$3.50. 








cal, clear and comprehensive adviser for everyone on all the topics f¥: 
of which it treats —and these include about everything pertaining }'= 
The book is issued in attractive form, FF . 
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reo THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


brings the usual difficult task of selecting suitable holiday 
gifts. Who would not hail with delight a scheme which 
would make the task a short and easy one? 


Here is a 
Suggestion. 


No more accepta- 
ble gift can be found 
on the shelves of the 
largest bazar in the 
land than a year’s 
subscription toa 
standard monthly 
magazine. What 
magazine appeals to 
allreaders more than 


Outing 


with its pages brim- 
ful of good things 
fresh from forest, 
field and stream ? 
Place it on your libra- 
ry table, and observe 
how soon the warm- 
est friendships will 
spring up between it 
and every member 
of your household, 
old and young. 


$3.00 mailed to us will bring OUTING to your home, or to the home of 
your friend, for one year from January Ist, and include the last three num- 








Printed in gold, on white card. 
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bers of 1897 as a premium, 


The Outing Publishing Co., 


Holiday Gift 


it has this feature: 
It cannot he lost, 
cannot wear out or 
tarnish, but will keep 
the luster of newness 
until another Christ- 
mas-tide has rolled 
around, and then ad- 
mits being renewed. 
Even if not renewed 
the accumulated 
numbers may be kept 
for years, to cheer, 
amuse and instruct 
whoever may be un- 
der the roof of the 
recipient. As it is 
impossible for a pub- 
lisher to guarantee 
the delivery of the 
first number of a sub- 
scription on Christ- 
mas day, we have 
designed a presenta- 
tion card which rep- 
resents a year’s sub- 
cription, and can be 
presented at the 
proper time. 
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230 ©SIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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AND QUAIL 


ARE SWIFT OF WING——BUT A E 


WILL FETCH ’EM. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO GET SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


To anyone sending us 25 new yearly subscriptions to ‘‘ OUTING,” 
at $3.00 each, we will present a 








PARKER SHOT GUN, 


WORTH $55. 


If you want a good double-barrel breech-loading shot gun, write to us, and 
sample copies and subscription blanks will be sent to you promptly free of charge. 

In the event you do not succeed in securing the required number of subscrip- 
tions for the gun, we will give you the option of a cash commission of 75 cents for 
each yearly subscription, or of applying the subscriptions you do get to any of the 
premiums that we offer. We will send you a list of the premiums upon request. 

If you find that it will assist you by taking four-months’ trial-subscriptions 
at $1.00, we will credit three of such as one $3.00 subscription. 


Address, PUBLISHER OF OUTING, 
239 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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‘©THE GALLINACEOUS GAME Birps or NortTu 
America,” by Protessor Daniel Giraud Elliot ,au- 
thor of ‘‘ North American Shore Birds,” eic., is 
a beautiful and useful work for the sportsman’s 
library. The author thoroughly understands 
his subject, and possesses the rare power of 
telling what he knows in an intelligible and in- 
teresting way. As a book of reference and a 
fund of general information, it is invaluable. 
Forty-six plates from drawings by Edwin 
Sheppard truthfully portray the species de- 
scribed. [Francis Harper, N. Y.] 

BIRD-LOVERS will surely find pleasure in 
** Birdcraft,” a field-book of two hundred song, 
game, and water birds. Its author, Mabel Os- 
good Wright, has put just what we want to 
know in precisely the shape we prefer to receive 
it. The handsome volume is superbly illus- 
trated, the eighty full-page plates being from 


drawings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, [THE 
MacmILLan Co., N, Y. 
‘‘Sonc-Birps AND WATERFOWL,” by H. E. 


Parkhurst, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Calendar,” 
should find favor with students of ornithology, 
The information about the varieties of birds 
treated is presented in a readable shape, while 
the plates from drawings by Fuertes are excel- 
lent. [CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons, N. Y.] 

Tue learned editor of the latest edition of 
‘* Walden; or, Life in the Woods,” by Henry 
David Thoreau, closes his introduction with 
the conclusion that ‘‘ Time, the ultimate critic, 
has taken Thoreau’s part.” True! but had he 
written his introduction after seeing the two 
volumes of the holiday edition, instead of be* 
fore, he might have added that ‘the pub- 
lishers have taken Thoreau’s part.” No such 
justice has hitherto been done to Thoreau’s 
text as is done by the delightful photogravures 
of the scenery amongst which he lived and 
wrote, which embellish the volumes. ‘cenes 
so depicted aid the reader’s imaginaticn and 
inspire the lessons of Thoreau’s tea>ings. 
Every lover of the gentle disciple of the woods 
is under obligation to the publishers. [Houcu- 
TON, MirFLiIn & Co., Boston and N. we 

“ LITTLE JoURNEYS TO THE Homes or Fa- 
mous Women,” by Elbert Hubbard, is far more 
than its too modest title would lead the casual 
observer to expect. ‘‘The Homes” are mere 
incidents to really delightful life sketches of 
twelve of the most interesting women of the 
past century. The insight into character and 
motive, the knowledge of contemporary condi- 
tions and the good taste and good feeling of the 
author are all commendable. It is invidious to 
make a selection wherc the level of excellence 
is so high, but if we were called upon to justify 
our opinion we would say, let any doubting 
Thomas read ‘“ Elizabeth Fry” as a sample. 

[G. P. Purnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 





‘“Tue First CuristMAs TREE,” by Henry 
Van Dyke, illustrated by Howard Pyle and im- 
printed by the University Press, is < conjunc- 
tion of ripe scholarship and artistic ability. It 
is in effect, an incident from the life of Win- 
fried, of England, whose name in the Roman 
tongue is Boniface, who left his home and fair 
estate in Wessex to become the apostle of Ger- 
many. He wasa great and daring traveler, a 
venturesome pilgrim:and a high priest of ro- 
mance, Mr. Van Dyke’s setting of the story of 
“The First Christmas Tree” is but another 
proof of his versatility and of his purity of 
style. [CuHarLEs ScriBNER’s Sons, N. Y.] 


“ Witn Feet to THE Eartu,” by Charles M. 
Skinner, is the work of an enthusiastic pedes- 
trian, and moreover a thoroughly practical one 
who can convey, in pleasant form, much in- 
formation, The custom of tramping has been 
somewhat curtailed by the cycle. What some 
cyclists lose, and much else, is demonstrated in 
‘With Feet to the Earth.” Its doctrines can 
never be too often preached and seldom are so 
practically. [J. B. Livpincorr Co., Phila.] 

In ‘* BestipE O_p Heartustones,” Mr. A. E. 
Brown continues to trace the footprints of the 
patriots in the history and tradition handed 
down through their descendants. This volume 
covers a region not so familiar to the public, 
but teeming with interest. At very man 
homes are many descendants of the partici- 
pants in the stirring scenes of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary wars. These people tell the 
trials of the early days as they affected their 
ancestors, whose record has never before been 
given to the world. ‘They also bring forth 
many tangible reminders of those days when 
independence was obtained. Notable among 
the many is a veritable sword of Bunker Hill, 
never brought to light since it was taken from 
the hand of its owner, who perished a ames 
171775. It is no wonder that the descendants 
of the old heroes are proud of their origin, and 
holc! these traditions and mementoes of a truly 
heroic age as priceless. It has been the aim of 
the author to seek out these descendants, and 
t- gather many narratives which have not been 
incorporatcd in any history, and which would 
otherwis- belost. [LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. ] 

In “Men I Have FisHep Wiru,” Fred Math- 
er strikes a chord which -will wake an echo in 
every sportsman’s heart. Mather, while a 
master of the gentle art, is alsoa very entertain- 
ing writer—one of those gifted few who know 
how to transplant the love of the trout-strearr 
to paper without having the plant die on thcir 
hands. Every angler should possess a copy of 
‘*Men I Have Fished With,” for the characters 
portrayed are men of reputation in the realms 
of the lithe wand. [Forrest & Srream Pua. 
Co., New York.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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THE CAROL SINGER. 


Gentles all, or knights or ladies, 
Happiness be yours alway ! 
Dance and caroling our trade is, 
But we sing for lovo to-day. 


Merry lads and dainty lasses 
Trip beneath the mistletoe, 
Dance to sound of clinking glasses ; 
Bells are ringing o’er the snow. 


By the look that on your face is, 
Sweet, my song is worth a kiss, 
There is weeping in cold places, 
We mus: laugh the more in this. 
Gentles all, or knights or ladies, 
Happiness be yours alway! 
Dance and caroling our trade is, 
But we sing for love to-day. 


—ARTHUR MILLER COLTER. 


ABSORBED. 


‘Perkins takes a deep interest in politics, 
doesn’t he?” 

“IT should say so! Why, he didn’t know 
there was a chainless wheel on the market 
until after the election !”—Puck. 


A COOL HAND AT THE GAME, 


BysTANDER: I suppose we cannot conceive 
how cold it is up in the Klondike gold-fields. I 
don’t suppose you did much in the winter ex- 
cept play poker. 

RETURNED MINER: Play poker! Mister, the 
frost would break the jack-pots as soon as the 
first ante was made.—7ruth. 

TO A STREET SPRINKLER, 
Sprinkle, sprinkle, great big cart, 
Up and down the sloppy mart ; 
Sprinkle, be it cold or hot, 
Wet or dry, it matters not. 
What though wheclmen wail and weep, 
Keep the mud two inches deep ; 
Let ’er flicker in a flood— 
Streets were made for mixing mud. 

—Minneapolis Journal. 


AN AGED JOKE. 

Hewitt: Why didn’t you laugh at that joke 
when I told it ? 

Jewerr : I don’t believe in laughing at an old 
friend.— 7ruth. 

OBVIOUS, 
‘* Did your cook leave you without notice ?” 
‘* Not exactly. We heard the explosion.” 
—Town Topics. 
THE UNFAIR FAIR. 

W're (enthusiastically): How much do you 
think we took in at the bazaar? 

Huspanb (quietly): How many, you mean. 

Adams (Mass.) Freeman. 
A PROPHET, 

He: I am sure you would better take me 
instead of Ed, dear. I'll be back from the 
Klondike in two years. 

Sue: But Ed says he will be back in a 
year.—Léfe. 

AN EXTENDED BUSINESS. 

‘‘ What ! you begging here, too? I saw you 
only a little while ago begging on Schiller 
place.” 

‘« Yes, I have a branch establishment there !” 

—lliegende Blaetter. 
AND HE WONDERS, 

An old man’s idea of a bright and intelligent 
woman is one who enjoys hearing reminis- 
cences.—A ¢chison Globe. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM. 


Sixty-nine pages of rubbish, 
Twenty-two pages of rot, 

Forty-six pages of scandal vile, 
Served to us piping hot. 


Seventeen pentent gttarne= 
Death. disease and despair— 
Lies and fakes and fakes and lies 

Stuck in ’most everywhere. 


Thirty-four sad comic pages, 
Printed in reds, greens and blues; 
Thousands of items we don’t care to read, 
But only two columns of news. 
—From Life 
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What Amateur Photographer 


Has prints of all the good negatives he has made during the past year? 
Of those who have friends we’ll venture to say that not one has been able to 
keep for himself one-half the orints made for his own collection unless he 
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Has an Album « & « « w# 





How. do you know whether you are improving in your work if you don’t keep 
specimens for reference? The Pictures taken during your summer holidays 
or during any other excursions to picturesque and unfamiliar spots, if 
gathered into an album, furnish the very best kind of diary of your daily ex- 
periences, and you will read and re-read the story during your leisure hours. 


We offer to send free to anyone who will secure 
.subscriptions to 


The American Amateur Photographer a 














Three Subscriptions at $2.00 each entitle you to an album of fifty leaves, 
bound in full leather ; size, 7x 10 inches; suitable for 5x 7 or 5x8, 4x5 and 
3% x 3% prints. List price, $3.65. 

Seven Subscriptions at $2.00 each entitle you to an album of fifty leaves, 
bound in full leather; size, 11x 14 inches; for 10x12 and 4x5 prints. List 


price, $7.50. 


The American Photo. Pub. Co. 


239 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK. 
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| A WINTER CRUISE TO THE ORIENTT} ah 
Hamburg-American Line’s a 


Stxpress steamer” AUGUSTE VICTORIA, 
leaving New York on Jan. 27, 1898, and returning on April 6. 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM $ A50 PER BERTH UPWARD. 


aoa The itinerary Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga (Granadaand Alham- 
: bra), Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Bi- 
includes: porta (Tunis), Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), 
Jaffa (Jerusalem, the Jordan and the Dead Sea), Bey- 
routh (Damascus), Constantinepte, Athens, Canea (Crete), Paler- [ 
mo, Naples and Genoa, and return to New York, 
There is no way of reaching these places with greater comfort 
and safety, and itis the only way by which you avoid innu- 
merabie customs inspections, frequent transfers, the packing 
and unpacking of baggage and many other annoyances 
Allappointments on this cruise first-class. 
For further particulars apply to 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
37 B’dw'y, N.Y. 159 Randolph St., Chicago. 
70 State St., Boston, 337 Walnut St., Phila. 
401 California S:., San Francisco, 
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STANDARD 
PRICES 





1898 PRICES. 


FOR ADULTS. 


Nos. 1 and 4(Chainless), . : $75 

“ 20 “ 25 (Tandems), ; WS 
Racer, . 50 
Nos. 11 and 12 (Best Chain Wheels), 50 





BICYCLES 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Nos. 2 and 5 (26-inch Wheels, $30 
“ 3 “ 6 (24 “ “ a Y, 25 
“ 7 “ 8 (20 “ “ F 20 






PRICE AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Makers, 
Factory, Eastern Branch, 








CHICAGO. 36 Warren St.. NEW YORK. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


HE J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has scored a 
bull’s-eye with the new No. 54 Schuet- 
zen special rifle. This arm embodies 
all the best features of successful mod- 

els, and it is greatly admired by German 
riflemen, The barrel is half octagon, the lever 
of special design ; there are double, set triggers, 
and in all-round quality and finish the rifle is 
unsurpassed. The muzzle-sight is a hood at- 
tached to a fixed base, with interchangeable 
discs. The wind-gauge movement is secured 
to the vernier by a sliding bar with screw at- 
tachment. ‘The rifle is made for the .32-40 and 
-33-55 cartridges, with extra barrels for the 
.25-20, .25-21, .25 rim-fire, .22 long rifle, and .22 
short cartridges. It weighs from r2 to 14 pounds, 
Send for circular. 

Tue famous taxidermists, W. W. Hart & Co., 
now of 5 West Third street, New York, whose 
increasing business necessitates their remov- 
ing, on February 1, to larger premises, 47 East 
Twelfth street, west of Broadway, will show 
a superb collection of trophies, mcunted mam- 
mals, rugs, etc., at the Sportsmen's Exposition. 
Scientific and conscientious work has won this 
firm its reputation, and there is no trouble with 
a specimen turned out from its warerooms, 
The firm has just received 75 grizzly bear skins 
from the Pacific slope, and almost the entire 
Kodiak Island collection. The skins, many of 
them eleven feet long, and all with perfect 
heads and claws, are being dressed. During 
the past week, in addition to the grizzly skins, 
the firm has received 14 polar bear, 19 tiger, 68 
leopard, and 3 lion skins to mount, in addition 
to many elk, moose, caribou, deer, and sheep 
heads. 

WHEN you get hold of a gun bearing the 
mark of the Remington Arms Company, you 
know that you have in your hands an arm 
which may be depended upon to do its work, if 
it be held aright. The Remington gun is built 
by practical people, and, under the test of hard 
service, it will not be found wanting. In pen- 
etration, pattern, balance, and wearing quali- 
ties, itis everything that a first-class gun should 
be, and those who purchase it may rest satis- 
fied that they have got good value for their 
money. 


For health and pleasure, spring, summer, 


autumn, or winter, Atlantic City is a never- 
failing source, and the Shelburne Hotel adds 
the climax of comfort to the outing. Send for 
the hotel booklet. 


THAT experienced horseman, Mr. Geo, L. 
Clark, proprietor of Silver City Stock Farm, 
Meriden, Conn., in speaking of ‘‘ Absorbine,” 
says that it will allay inflammation quicker 
than anything he has seen. He has success- 
fully used it on a sprained shoulder and ten- 
dons, bog spavin, wind puffs, and other 
bunches, without removing the hair. See ad- 
vertisement in another column, 

In becoming the owner of the ‘‘ Field Flow- 
ers” of Eugene Field, one has the double satis- 
faction of possessing a volume made possible 
only by contributions from the pencils of Amer- 
ica’s most noted artists, and at the same time 


aiding the author’s monument souvenir fund. 
It is a seasonable investment, 


Ir is a well-known fact that the sun shines in 
Florida almost every day in the year, Truly, 
this tropical State is a*‘land of flowers and 
sunshine,” and nature, in all her glory, reigns 
supreme there every day in the year. Thither 
the ailing ones have gone by thousands; 
they return only to tell delightful tales of 
this big and hospitable State. First, the old 
folks went to Florida, but now the old and 
young both congregate at the various Floridian 
resorts to do homage to nature, by nature blest 
and benefited in health and happiness. The 
Clyde Line of steamers from New York to 
Jacksonville is the ideal way to reach the 
Sunny South. The steamers from New York 
to Charleston make the trip in about two days ; 
at the latter point they stop just long enough 
to give the passengers an opportunity to see 
this old and historic city. Thence the magnifi- 
cent steel steamers wend their way to Florida, 
landing in Jacksonville in daylight, making the 
whole trip in about three days from New York 
to the metropolis of the most tropical State in 
America, 


Tue New England Sportsmen’s Exhibition, 
to be held at Boston in March, will prove an 
unqualified success if ability and energy on the 
part of its promoters count for anything. In 
addition to the usual sporting attractions, im- 
portant novel features will be introduced. 
Prominent among these will be a great Indian 
camp, which is under the supervision of Anto- 
nio Apache, the famous Indian scout and sci- 
entist. He has secured an extensive collection 
of antique and unique specimens of Indian art, 
including pottery, weapons, blankets, rugs and 
robes. The camp will consist of birch-bark 
tepees, inhabited by full-blooded braves, 
squaws and pappooses, dressed in their nation- 
alcostumes. Beadwork, tanning skins, dressing 
furs, making weapons, canoes, etc., will all be 
illustrated by experts. A great variety of 
traps and devices for capturing beasts and birds 
will add to the completeness of an exhibit which 
cannot fail to be of absorbing interest. 


A comBInaTIon of skating and cycling is a 
consummation of two methods of motion that 
brings the perfection of action within reach. 
The Buffalo Patent Cycle Skate accomplishes 
this, and it is the only roller skate on which all 
the fancy ice-skate tricks can be accomplished, 
The most graceful, fleet and seemingly impos- 
sible exhibitions can be given, with but little 
practice, by any person accustomed to ice- 
skating. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 


thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


20 Powers’ 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


66 HE Princess AND THE BUTTERFLY ” at 
the Lyceum improves by repetition 
It is not only one of the best literary 
efforts of that master depictor, in a 
satirical vein, of the high life of to- 
day, Pinero, but it has the good fortune to be pre- 
sented by good actors. Indeed, it is seldom 
possible to get together so many actors in one 
play who physically and mentally fit the varied 
characters presented, Naturally first amongst 
these is Miss Mannering as ‘‘ Fay Zuliana,”” She 
is the heroine of the play, but that alone is not 
the measure of her position—her acting entitles 
her to it. The individuality of Julie Opp’s 
‘«* Adelaide” carries her easily into the next nighe 
of fame. Mr, Felix Morris’ ‘‘St. Roche” is 
humorous and graphic, and John Findilay’s very 
droll portrayal of ‘‘ Faulding,” the valet, stands 
out as a very marked character sketch. The five 
acts of the ‘* Princess and the Butterfly ” are ab- 
sorbingly interesting, and the fact that it grows 
in attraction the more times it is seen is a test of 
its sterling merit. The Lyceum has little need 
this season to go farther afield for an attraction. 

In ‘*The White Heather,” the melodrama 
produced at the Academy of Music, New York 
City, by Messrs. Gilmore and Tompkins and 
Manager Charles Frohman, there are a dozen 
big scenes, but that which appeals most directly 
and favorably to the fair sex is the reproduc- 
tion, with absolute exactness, and, in some 
instances, with the actual costumes worn at 
the Jubilee costume ball given in London 
last winter by the Duchess of Devonshire, 
This scene fills the immense stage of the Acad- 
emy, and the furnishings and costumes cost 
over $30,000. There are more than three dozen 
expensive dresses in it, and, where the costumes 
really worn by the Duchess’s titled guests 
could not be obtained, exact duplicates have 
been procured from the makers of the original 
garments. The Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, and all the best people of England were 
at the ball, and the wealth represented there 
amounted to millions and millions of dollars. 
The whole thing is perfectly pictured in ‘‘ The 
White Heather,” which was written by the 
same authors who gave us ‘The Sporting 
Duchess.” Another tremendous scene shows 
the banks of the Thames on a holiday, with 
over 100 bicyclers in the vast concourse of peo- 

le. Charles Frohman has put an unusual cast 
into the melodrama, Miss Rose Coghlan having 
the rdle of the heroine, and Misses Amelia 
Bingham, Olive May, and Madeline Bouton 
having characters suitable to their best abil- 
ities. Among the male players are Francis 
Carlyle, R. F. Cotton, S. Miller Kent, Henry 
Harwood, and Louis Baker, the last two for- 
merly of John Drew’s Company. 

Art Daly’s ‘‘ Hans Huckebein,” from the Ger- 
man of Blumenthal and Kadelberg, loses nothing 
of its fun by being transformed by F.C. Burnand 
into ‘‘ Number Nine ; or, The Lady of Ostende.” 
It isa farce strung together on the cinemat- 
ograph. Huckebezn is a married man of most 
exemplary character, brought under suspicion 
of being entangled in a liaison with an adven- 
turess. On the beach at Ostende a fair charmer 
has sought to ehsnare him, But fortunately 


there isa good angel in the shape of a father-in- 
law, easy going, good-natured, and himself not 
wholly averse to a little frolic outside the mat- 
rimonial bailiwick. Through his good offices 
our highly mogal friend’s virtue is re-estab- 
lished, 


ALEXANDRA VIARDA’s and her company’s rep- 
resentation of ‘*‘ Alexandra,” at the Fifth Ave- 
nue, rendered necessary a second week’s repre- 
sentation. This will be followed by selections 
from her repertory of standard plays, amongst 
which are ‘‘Leah” and ‘‘Deborah.” Most proba- 
bly the Christmas week ‘‘ Deborah” will be 
given, or, should the talented actress carry out 
her intention of playing one male character, it 
will probably be the hero of ‘‘ Uriel Acosta.” 


THE AMERICAN THEATRE, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. H. W. Savage, should fill a long- 
felt metropolitan want. He has already en- 
tered into engagements with many eminent 
soloists, selected a chorus with voices, instead 
of merely figures ; has an adequate orchestra of 
trained musicians, and purposes to change his 
bill each week. When, in addition to all this, 
it is considered that the repertory of the com- 
pany embraces all the best-known operas in the 
English language, from ‘ Olivette” and ‘ Bil- 
lee Taylor” to *‘ Lohengrin ” and‘‘ The Hugue- 
nots,” and that the prices to be charged will 
range from twenty-five to seventy five cents, 
New York music lovers certainly have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on the possi- 
bilities in store. 

‘« A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,” which we 
commented upon in our last issue, will be kept 
on the bill at the Empire until after the Christ- 


. mas holidays. 


At the Garrick, Maude Adams continues to 
enchant audience after audience, with appar- 
ently no prospect of cessation, in ‘‘ The Little 
Minister.” 

WALLACK’s, which has been well patronized 
all through Julia Arthur's admirable presenta- 
tion of ‘‘ A Lady of Quality,” will, for the holi- 
day season, give Fyles and Presbrey’s romantic 
drama, ‘‘ A Ward of France,” which deals with 
the fortunes of La Fitte, the Louisiana buccaneer 
of the early part of this century, and of one of 
the results of the French method of ridding 
themselves of troublesome or incorrigible girls, 
exiling them to the French American colonies, 
The buccaneer will be played by Mr. Maurice 
Barrymore ; the part of an octoroon voodoo, 
supposed to be La /7tte’s mother, is to be under- 
taken by Miss Elita Proctor Otis, and other 
characters will be filled by Miss Una Abell, 
Miss Maude Granger, Miss Ursula Gurnett, 
Miss Blanche Johnson, Mr. Stephen Whiting, 
Mr. Charles Kent, and Mr. Stephen Grattan. 

Ir is nigh to impossible to forecast what 
Koster & Bial’s main attractions will, at any 
immediate future, be, but then it is never 
necessary. It is sufficient that whatever is in 
the foremost rank in Europe or in America will 
be found there. There may at this or that mo- 
ment be a special furore, but there will always 
be the most merit which enterprise and money 
can secure, 






























OT EL NEN EE CUNT Oe se 


A TRIP TO JAMAIC A, 
The QUEEN of the WEST INDIES is highly recommended to 
those desiring to avoid the severity of our American winters, or 
in search of rest and recreation. 
About $5.00 =4 phe a A, G pgetitane to defray ALL expenses. Send 
for illustra’ “M,” for full particulars. 
PIM, FORWOOD & k & venation Gen. Agents, 2x State St., N. Y_ City 














FLORI DA, _— 


‘© The Fisherman’s Paradise.”’ 


CLYDE S. S. CO. 


From New York to Charleston, S. C., direct. 
From New York to Jacksonville, Fla , without change, 


Sailings, Tri-Weekly at 2 [ M., 
from Pier 29 E. R., 
oo _. from 
NEW YORK to 
FLORIDA without 
change, arriving 
Jacksonville in 
daylight. Low 
rates to Charles- 
ton, Savannah, 
Jacksonville and 
all points South. 
SUPERB PASSENGER 
ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, 
‘*FLoripa,” free 
J upon application. 
W. H. HENDERSON, G. E. 4 . )5 Bowling Green, 


W. H. WARBURTON, a. POPS Ash, 
THEO. G. EGER, T. M., {, New York. 
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PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


HE approach of winter is forcing to the 
fore, in hundreds of homes, the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Where shall we escape its rig- 
ors?” It will aid the determination of 
this question to study the Clyde Line’s 

rates to Charleston, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
and points beyond. The Clyde Steamship 
Company is the only line operating steam- 
ers to Florida without change, arriving at 
Jacksonville in daylight. It is quite a conven- 
ience for the traveling public to go via a route 
that does not necessitate getting out of steam- 
ers or warm cars at midnight in order to catch 
trains for Florida points. The fact that the 
Clyde Liners make their arrival in Jacksonville 
in the early morning has made this transporta- 
tion company a very popular one with the 
tourists. Baggage is checked and tickets sold 
through to destination. You do not endanger 
health and risk life in chilling your system by 
changing from warm cars and steamers during 
cold and sloppy weather, on the Clyde Line. 
They take you to the metropolis of the tropical 
State without a single change. No necessity 
for going all rail, or part by rail and part by 
water, when you can have meals and berth in- 
cluded without extra expense above cost of 
ticket, and go vid a route that will take you all 
the way to Florida without change. The Clyde 
is the only line that does this. The dining sa- 
loon and staterooms heretofore onthe main deck 
of their steamers 4/gonguin and Seminole have 
been removed, thus making all staterooms up- 
perdeck. The dining saloon, which is now also 
on promenade deck, just abaft of ’midships, 
extends the entire width of the ship, offering 
passengers a cool, airy room, from which a 
grand view is always obtainable. Forward 
and aft of the dining saloon are the first-class 
staterooms, all cheery and well ventilated, 
The social hall, for first-class passengers, lo- 
cated on the awning deck, above the dining- 
room, is large and airy, furnished with mag.- 
nificent velvet carpet, and also has piano for 
use and amusement of passengers. Stepping 
out of the social hall, the passenger finds a 
fine promenade deck, the full width of the ship, 
offering a delightful place for exercise or rest. 

Call on your nearest ticket agent, or write 
the passenger department, 201 Washington 
street, Boston, or No: 5 Bowling Green, New 
York. 


THE passenger department of the Southern 
Railway Company has issued a most valuable 
pamphlet containing reliable information about 
the game of North Carolina. Agents of the 
company have gone carefully over all the best 
territory in the State, and have reported the 
conditions as they actually are. In addition 
the reports contain all necessary information 
about accommodations, expenses, guides, and 
the ground which may be shot over. This 
pamphlet is well worth securing for the infor- 
mation it contains, which is interesting even to 
those who do not contemplate a trip South. 
Apply to W. A. Turk, General Passenger 
Agent, Washington, D. C., or to the General 
Eastern Agent, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


Now is the season when the Southern cities 
put on their most gttractive guise and Wash- 
ington draws its myriad of pilgrims. From 
whatever quarter they may come, there is no 
more attractive route or comfortable rolling 
stock than that supplied by the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Those who have delayed the needful 
vacation until this apparently belated season, 
can catch up with nature yet in the South. 


TueE Norfolk and Western is the latest South- 
ern railway system to check bicycles free as 
baggage, which it now does over all lines in 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Ohio. 

Tuer States have many beauty spots, and 
thousands go thousands of miles to see them, 
The West Shore Railroad, on the other hand, 
is itself a perpetual beauty. Beauty is a mere 
incident to the travel on it; not the end or aim 
of it. You do not traverse a desert to arrive at 
your pleasant places; they flit by you, hour by 
hour. The Hudson, the Catskills, and the Mo- 
hawk Valley, in the fall, are indeed glories. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION, 


The fourth annual Sportsmen’s Exposition, 
to be held in Madison Square Garden, January 
13-22, promises to surpass the greatest of its 
predecessors. As usual, the great arms, am- 
munition, and powder firms will have grand 
displays. There will be guns, rifles, and re- 
volvers, ‘such as sportsmen love to see, and the 
exhibits will present all the very latest wrinkles. 
The exhibition of shooting and pleasure boats 
will be the finest ever assembled in this coun- 
try, and canoer, yachtsman, and duckhunter 
will find many things of absorbing interest. 
Needless to say, camps and camp outfits will 
be well represented. From the wilds of Maine, 
the Adirondacks, and Jackson’s Hole, have 
been secured most attractive natural exhibits, 
The show of trophies of the chase, birds, and 
animals will contain the latest and finest works 
by the leading taxidermists of the country, and 
this department alone will be well worth seeing. 

But, perhaps, the feature of most general 
interest to readers of this department will be 
the series of contests for anglers, The pro- 
gramme embraces eighteen events, and it 
should attract a host of experts. The trout, 
bass, and bait fisher will each have a chance, 
for events have been arranged forthem. Hand- 
some gold, silver, and bronze medals will re- 
ward the successful ones in casting for distance 
and accuracy, and in the obstacle test. Special 
features include a woman’s fly-casting contest, 
entrance free, and the press fly-casting contest, 
open to members of the press only. For the 
bait-casting contest, the committee will provide 
one-half ounce rubber frogs. The gentlemen 
in charge of the anglers’ tournament are Messrs. 
W. C. Harris, chairman ; Gonzale Poey, secre- 
tary; Robert S. Lawrence, Frederick Engle, 
and Charles A, Bryan. Many other features 
too numerous for separate mention will add to 
the attractiveness of what is confidently ex- 
0 to be the most successful exposition ever 

eld. 
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E have a specia: department for the 
benefit of our readers who travcl 


Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 


roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


TOURISTS’ QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








IF you want a valuable book to 
add to your Sportsman’s Library 


see page xlviii. 





Massasoit House, 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Cuisine Celebrated. All Modern Improvements. 
. . e American and European Plan... . 


Only one short block from station and on Main Street. 





EUROPE 


There will be a series 
of comprehensive tours to 
Europe and Bible Lands 
during the Winter and 
Spring. They are intended 
for those who wish to travel 
comfortably and leisurely 
and avoid all unnecessary 
care. Information and cir- 
culars about these or other 
trips can be had on appli- 
cation. 


Raymond & Whitcomb 
Tours and Tickets 


31 East 14th St., Union Square, West, New York 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

95 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


TBs cosee 


Dw ear 
Railroad 3% 


is patronized by Metropolitans 
because they require the 


Very Best of Everything, 


and recognize that it meets, as 
a public carrier, this demand. 


Luxury, Speed, Security, 
Comfort, Reliability, 

Privacy, and all the 

Modern Conveniences of Travel, 














are best obtained on the Unequaled 
Passenger Trains of this 





- Greatest of All Railroads. :* 
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About aes all know,more orless: 
It runs from New York to Buffalo, 
Every day inthe week, but Sunday, you know; | 
Al a speed so great, 

Through the Empire State, 
As to earn for its line 

The title sublime ---- of 


“AMERICAS GREATEST “tna 
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| “The New York:-Central leads the world” 


Leslies Weekly. 


COPYRIGHT, 1598, BY GEORGE F. DANIELS, GEWERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 





: Boston 


aS FITCHBURG 
ay RAILROAD 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Short Line Between 
and Niagara Falls, Chicago 
Boston St. Louis, Cincinnati and . 


ALL POINTS WEST. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


Between 


and MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
QUEBEC, and 


ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing-Room Cars on all, 
through trains. 
¥ For time-tables, space in sleeping cars, or information 
of any kind, call on any ore ent of the Company or 
address J. R. WA , Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
STON, Mass, 








THE MIDLAND ROUTE 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 


CALIFORNIA 6 





CHICAGO MILWAUKEF & ‘SIPAUL 
RAILWAY > 


SPRINGS SALT LAKE CHT ARD COE 
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THE PRINCESS 


HAMILTON, 


REE 
BERMUDA. 





THIS elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
ment first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anxious to 


avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. 


E PRINCESS is situated on tising ground, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton, and has every facility for 


BOATING and BATHING. 


THE PRINCESS is in construction admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long, and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample oppcrtunity for promenade but one of 


the best views of the harbor and islands. 


_ THE PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, while the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 


For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc., apply to NeS: HOWE, Manager, 


NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. 


Hamilton, Bermuda. 





SPECIAL WINTER CRUISES TO THE TROPICS. 


S. S. PRETORIA, 3,300 tons, Feb’y 1; S. S. MADIANA, 3,080 tons, Feb’y 16. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
TWO NIGHTS AT SEA. 


The first-class Iron Steamships ‘* TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or ‘*ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, beaten unsurpassed 
e 


passenger accommodations, will sail from the Company’s pier, 47 NORTH RIVER, fortnightly until 


cember 3ilst, 


and every ten days during January, February, March, April and May, 1898. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Barbados and Demerara. ‘ Special cruises, taking in Trinidad and Jamaica, during Winter months.” 

Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ PRETORIA,” 3,300 tons; ‘‘MADIANA, 3,080 tons; ‘* FONTA- 
BELLE,” 2,700 tons; ‘‘CARIBBEE,” 2,000 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric lights, electric bells, 
etc., etc. These vessels have excellent passenger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47, NORTH 
RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the above routes, apply to 


ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York, A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York. 





THE NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD, 
| “AIR LINE LIMITED” 


Express Train between 


Boston ax New York 


IN HOURS 
FOR DOLLARS. 


Eastbound leaves Grand Central Station, New York, 1.00 
P. M., New Haven 2.33 P. M., Middletown 3.18 P. M., 
Willimantic 4.08 P. M. Due Boston, Park Square 
Station, 6.00 P. M, 


Leaves Park Sapees Station, Boston, 1.00 P. M., week 
days only. Due Willimantic 2.48 P. M., Middletown 
3.33 P. M., New Haven 415 P. M. 

Station, New York, 6.00 P. M. 


Running by the way of DEDHAM, the NEW ENG. 
LAND RAILROAD, and AIR LINE ROUTE. 


No Stop between Boston and Willimantic. 


Buffet Smoker, Parlor Car, Coach, and 
. Smoking Car. 


No extra charge for Coach accommodations on this train. 
Buffet Lunch served in Parlor Cars and Coaches. 


SEATS IN PARLOR-CAR $2.00 EACH. 


Limited in its equipment, and will only receive passengers 
to the extent of its seating capacity. 
TICKET OFFICES: 
Park Sq. Station and 3 Old State House, Boston, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent. 


Due Grand Central 





>see 
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The Dollar Check of the Cheque Bank, 


from $2 to $200, 
drawn by the purchaser for any amount 
not exceeding the face value of check— 
his own check, yet certified by the Bank. 
Drawn on the Bank of New York, payable 
at Banks, Shops, Hotels, etc. Just like the 
celebrated Cheque Bank Cheques, 
drawn in sterling from £1 up, which are 
available in every country of the world. 


Better than LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
Send for Circulars to Agency of Bank, 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, ¥ 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 
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Skates 
Free 


Skates 


Free 


Skates 
Free 


Skates 
Free 


Skates 
Free 


Skates 
Free 


Skates 
Free 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 


Buckle on your 


Skates 


And join the merry crowd, whose shouts and laughter echo from 
the banks of every nearby pond, lake, or river. 


Do not sharpen and polish the old ones, but have a new pair 


that will glisten and sparkle in the sunshine and make you an object 
of envy among your friends. 


a 


2 ree 


RACING SKATES, 
LADIES’ CLUB SKATES, 
GENTLEMEN’S CLUB SKATES. 


We have all varieties and all sizes to give away to any one 
who can find in his town one yearly subscriber to 


....OUTING.... 


at the regular price of $3.00. 


3 


{ Subscription entitles you to a pair of plain finished Lovell Club 
kates. List price, $1.00. Sizes, 9, 9% 10, 10%, 11, 11%. 


2 Subscriptions entitle you to a pair of nickel-plated, best-welded, 
highly-tempered Lovell Club Skates. List price, $2 OO. 


3 Subscriptions entitle you to a pair of $3.00 Lovell Club Skates. 


3 Subscriptions entitle you to a pair of Racing Skates, runners of 
finest-welded steel and special temper. List price, $3.25. 


4 Subscriptions entitle you toa pair of superior quality, hand-made, 
welded steel runners, extra-selected Sycamore, aluminum-mounted 
at toe and heel, Racing Skates. List price, $4.26. 


5 Subscriptions entitle you toa pair of Newburgh Flyers. List price, 
$ 5.00. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send for Sample Copies for use in Soliciting. 
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W pring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. All 


SS 








An Outing y S seasons are delightful and health- ft 
| W giving at the world’s famed ocean resort, ! 
for Pleast [QW —sAtlantic City, N. J., and The Shelburne i 
\/ is open all the year ’round. | 
asides X is open all the ye oun | 
AN Let us send you our new booklet. 


An Cuting Mn The Shelburne. 
for Health n J. D, SOUTHWICK, 


Manacenr. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES OF AMERICA. 
REV. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Can.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
Chicago, lil.; St. Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled during the school term, caused by resignation, death, etc. We had over 
8,000 vacancies — the past season. Unqualified facilities for placing teachers in every part of the U. S. and Canada, 
1,500 teachers needed now to contract for next term. More vacancies than teachers. One fee registers in 9 offices. 
Address all Applications to Pittsburg, Pa. 


Reed’sDuplicate aa 
Whist Boards. 
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Not Cheap Fli ut Good Flies. 






REED’S 














and Other Games. All Played 
with Reed Boards. Two decks on‘each side. 


The cut shows one side of a board with two decks of cards emer | 
dealt into hands ready to play. Each board is arranged for 
four decks, two on a side, andit has Rules for Duplicate . 


and Progressive Games Printed on it 


Artificial Flies of my manufacture are warranted 

Cheapest and best DUPLICAT not to fall apart nor whip to pieces. I get fair 

made Each board U ATE prices for these flies. Sample and full particulars 

holds Sour docks. alt vt N 4 7 for 10 cents, stamps or silver, 

wld MM laid HI E. G. CHATFIELD, 
others but one. 6 what E Not Oswego. 49 Front St., Owego, N. Y. 
Duplicate, Club and i a a 
Club Duplicate ie (@ooooD) 
WHIST = Giettetets) | 


A set of four boards, packed in a handsome cloth box, with 


a” 
a set of chips, score sheets, complete for sixteen decks of i 
cards, sent to any address for $5.00. n Hi 
Fine enameled cards, 25 cents per deck. a Hy 
Remit in postal order or stamps to Hi 
Address the publisher, Jonn P. BuRKHARD 
H » T. REE D co MP & N Y, Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 
93 State Street, CHICACO, U.S.A. 
| ala cian tala tata taintinapaa 


\ 

1 

The boards are eleven inches square, cloth bound, light and “THE TiGHT SHELL,” by C. A. Zimmerman. | 
strong, and they are the only boards made to be used The most famous of. all Shooting Pictures. | 
FOR PLAYING MORE THAN ONE GAME. For a limited time this $8.00 photogravure, | 
Hence they are the cheapest boards to buy. 16x25, will be given to all who — a | 
FOUR BOARDS MAKE A SET, but any number of boards for @ year’s subscription to America’s only 
may be used. Price per board, $1.35 magazine devoted exclusively to sportsmen. } 
| 











fh $7.00 ¢ GIVEN FREE | Do You Want 


BOOK of 
EUGENE 
FIELD’S 
POEMSe 


Handsomely Illus- 
trated by 32 of the 
World’s Greatest 


subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund. Subscriptions as low 
as $1.00 will entitle the donor 
to this handsome volume 
(cloth bound, size 8x11) as 
a souvenir certificate of sub- 
scription to the fund toward 
building a monument to the 
Beloved Poet of Childhood 
Bat for the noble contribution 
of the world’s greatest artists 
this book could not have been 


A Bicycle, Camera, 
Shot Gun, Rifle or 
Fishing Rod ? 


( 
Write for full particulars and how to get any one of the 


oe 


PPP pk 


manufactured for less than $7. 


Addresa BUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 


articles 
en 
4!a Fort Dearborn Building, Chicago, Ill. The Outing Publishing Company, 
000000000000000000000000000000° 


Mention this journal, as advertisement as our contribution. 239 FirTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 
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Great Shooti 
| All along the Southern Railway, but especiaily in North 
Carolina. It’s the season for a big game bag. Birds are plump 
and plentiful. They offer lively and abundant work for a gun. 
Biz Siz 





SPORTSMEN STOP FOR LUNCH, 


 CheSouthern Railway 


will carry free, till March 31, 1898, dogs belonging to sports- 
| men, when accompanied by owners or care-takers. Write at 
| once for “ Shooting and Fishing in the South,” illustrated book 
just out, giving full information. Address either of the 4 
following, mentioning OUTING, and you will get a copy: 


IN 


VN 
% 
SI 


W. H. GREEN, Gen’l M’g'r; J. M. Cup, Traffic M’g’r; W. A. Turk, Gen’l Pa. Agt., 
Washington, D.C. 
A. S. THweatt, Eastern Pa. Agt., 271 Broadway, New York; Gro. C. DANIELs, 
Traveling Pa. Agt., 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass.: L. S. Brown, 
Gen’'l Agt., Washington, D. C, 
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“) A SPECIAL 
|. HOLIDAY OFFER 
| to BOYS. | 


To anyone sending to us TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


to OuTING at $3.00 each, we will present a 


STEVENS “FAVORITE” |__| 
RIFLE «<=» 


or for THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS a Stevens Rifle valued at $8.50, 
with Vernier and Beach sights. 

The Stevens “Favorite” Rifle is made with 22-inch barrel,. shot- 
gun butt, and is “take-down” model. Weighs 4% lbs. Rim-fire 
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cartridges only are used. 


( .22 Long Rifle, short and conical. 
CALIBRES : .25 Stevens. 
| °32 long and short. 





j Send us ONE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


and we will give youa 


STEVENS PISTOL 


Valued at $3.00. 

















Write for sample copies and subscription blanks to work with, and 
we will send them to you, free of cost. 
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THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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xl viii OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS BOOKS 
BOOKS BOOKS 
BOOKS BOOKS 
ef cfs Al . 
‘+l [or the lInlolidays 
be FREE! 
N the opposite page is a list of reliable works on 
Angling, Yachting, Camping, Hunting, the Horse, 
the Kennel, Athletics, Etc., all of which should be 
eff found in every complete sportsman’s library. 
ef cfs YOUR CHOICE of any book on this list, 


catalogued at $1.00 or less, will be sent as a pre- 
mium with one yearly subscription to OUTING. 


YOUR CHOICE of any book on this list, 
catalogued at $2.00 or less, will be sent as a pre- 
mium with two yearly subscriptions to OUTING. 


YOUR CHOICE of any book on this list, 
catalogued at $3.00 or less, will be sent as a pre- 
mium with three yearly subscriptions to OUTING. 


Could you find a more appropriate gift for a 
friend than a handsomely bound volume treating 
his or her favorite pastime ? 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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